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A WICKED WOMAN. 


BY 


Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
MONTROSE. 


ELLERSLIE GRAFTON, 
Ecq., of Montrose, near 
Ryechester, was justly 
proud of his place as 
the handsomest coun- 
try-seat in the State, 
and indeed it well de- 
served all the admira- 
tion bestowed upon it 
by its owner, and by 
every passing stranger 
who caught sight ofits 
beauties. A fine old 
stone house, built orig- 
inally in the last cen- 
tury, but added to 
since, till its propor- 
tions had become al- 
most princely; a wide 
domain of many acres 
of pleasure - grounds, 
extending along a riv- 
or-bank, until far back 
of the house it spread 
out into a fine farm of 
rich land, in the high- 
est possible state of 
cultivation, Perhaps 
all this was worth the 
price that its present 
ie had paid for 
I 


For Mr. Grafton had 
not inherited his place 
from his ancestors, or 
purchased it with his 
pic 5 ry had ac- 
quired it by marriage; 
aad to Benouns fhe 


Pi 


Ss 


owner of that broad 


domain he had sacri- 
ficed his liberty, and 
perchance, his happi- 
ness for life, 

In early youth, Ellerslie Grafton had been 
romantic like others of hisage. Springing from 
one of those good old families who really have 
@ pedigree, he had found himself at twenty-one 
possessed of a good name, a fine education, and 

ve thousand dollars. This sum, ble in 
those days, would have been the nucleus of a 
fortune to some men; to young Grafton it served 
only as an excuse for idleness. Loving luxury 
and refinement with all the intensity of a 
delicate and epicurean nature, he yet shrunk 
feebly from any thing like real work. He did, 
indeed, opena studio and make some faint at- 
tempts at drawing and painting; but his earn- 
ings would not buy his cigars, even in those 
days of untaxed tobacco,. However, his tem- 
perament was sanguine if selfish; and he was 
so far confident in the future and his ultimate 
success, that when his small capital was already 

f gone, he did not seruple to marry a young 
lady as penniless as himself. 

my Thornton was, indeed, lovely enough to 
have éxcused any rashness: fragile and fair as 
any poet’s dream—too delicate, indeed, to en- 
dure long the cold blasts of poverty, or the rude 


shocks of life.. In less than three years she 
faded away, leaving her young husband with 
an infant daughter, and without a penny. 

The world only dimly guessed how Enterslic 
Grafton lived for the next ten years. Little 
Blanche, as his fair baby-daughter was called, 
lived with a maiden aunt of his, who kindl 
cared for the motherless: girl; and he himself 
hung about society, deading. a seemingly aimless 
life, and living, no one knew how. He was 
always well-dressed, gentlemanly, and hand- 
some; it was whispered that he intended to 
bring these personal advantages into the matri- 
monial market, and people thought he had 
achieved a great success when he succeeded in 
winning the favor of Miss Augusta Montrose; 
though more than one desperate fortune-hunter 
had shrunk from wooing that cold and haughty 
woman, believing that even the great Montrose 
estate would be worthless with such an incum- 
brance., A 

At the time of the second marriage, Ellerslie 
Grafton was thirty-seven, still very handsome, 
with his tall, elegant figure, aristocratic face, 
and fine blue eyes; no wonder the austere 


maiden, who had been 
courted so many times 
in vain, lost her heart 
at last to the fascinat- 
ing widower, though 
one steady look in the 
glass ought surely to 

ave taught her to 
doubt the sincerity of 
his ardent love-mak- 


ing. 
iss Montrose, when 


SHE TOOK THE LITTLE VOLUME IN HER HAND AND SAID, SLOWLY: 


| 


she became engaged, 
was forty years old, 
and age had added no 
charms to a face and ' 
form always hopeless- 
ly plain and ungrace- 
ul. She was tall and 
bony in figure, with 
small, keen gray eyes, 
scanty black hair, al- 
ready heavily streaked 
with white, and a hard 
mouth, with thin, dry 
lips; for fifteen years 
she had been absolute 
mistress of the splendid 
fortune her father had 
left entirely to her. 
A nature originally 
hau ghey, and overbear- 
ing had been rendered 
absolutely tyrannical 
from long indulgence 
of her own will and 
caprices; and Mr. Graf- 
Alf a ton might have yee 
TAHITI that when he Jed her 
2 to the altar he would 
forever bid farewell to 
liberty. 

However, if any 
such misgiving crossed 
his mind, he concealed 
it bravely, going right 
galaney, through the 

uties of bridegroom 
at the wedding, and bearing himself during the 
honeymoon with enough devotion to satisfy the 
most exacting of brides. These attentions were 
not fruitless, by any means; the lady was very 
gracious at first to her handsome husband, and 
certain debts that had long weighed on his 
spirits were canceled entirely in a few months 
after his marriage. . 

But this most unusual generosity was of short 
duration; ere long, the lady drew her purse- 
strings tightly again, and Mr. Grafton, before 
half a year was passed, began to sigh bitterly 
for his old life, which, if it had been full of 
strange shifts and harassing perplexities, haa 
at least been free. It was too bad not to receive 
the wages he thought he had fairly earned; for 
in that same precarious existence there had 
been some dark episodes, and some curious obli- 
gations had been incurred by the needy gentle- 
man; and, although the most importunate of 
his creditors were satisfied, there yet remained 
unpaid certain debts which weighed heavily on 
Mr. Grafton’s spirit when he found that his 
wife’s short-lived liberality was over. He had 
calculated, when he married this wealthy hcir- 
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ess, on being able to win from her by his de- 
votion all that he should require to relieve 
him from the load that had so long weighed 
down his life; but long before he succeeded 
in this, the weary task of love-making to 
such a woman grew utterly repulsive; and 
she, detecting instantly the change ir his 
manner, slight as it was at first, made him 
understand at once what his position was to 
be henceforth. She gave her penniless hus- 
band an allowance of pocket-money so small 
that it would have been a slender supply for 
a schoolboy, Beyond this, she expected an 
accurate aecount of every penny he spent. 
She liked to have the house well-ordered, the 
place well-kept, and her husband well-dress- 
ed, but in all this he was little better than a 
steward, Every sixpence must be rigidly 
accounted for; atid poor Grafton, who had 
never before in his life kept the least account 
of money, was terribly puzzled and annoy- 
ed by the terrible column of figures he was 
foreed to make out. 

Nor was the aspect of affairs at Montrose 
much altered for Mr. Grafton’s benefit by the 
birth of a son and heir, at the end of the sec- 
ond year afier his marriage. It is true, the hard 
nature of Mrs. Grafton seemed softened in 
one respect by that baby-touch; and that 
upon this boy she lavished every luxury that 
her money could procure, but from the father 
of the child she exacted, if possible, a more 
rigid account of all expenditures; indeed, 
she seemed to regard him more than, ever as 
the mere steward of the wealth that. now had 
a rightful heir. 

It was soon after the birth of Willie, as 
Mrs. Grafton called her child, that the aunt 
with whom Blanche had lived, died, and the 
young girl came home to her father’s house. 

‘rom this aunt she inherited a small fortune, 
sufficient to pay all her personal expenses, 
$0 that she was independent of her stepmoth- 
er. Nevertheless, she found from her so cold 
a welcome that she was really glad to go 
away again to a boarding-school, where she 
spent the greater part of the next four years. 
Then she was eighteen years old; her educa- 
tion was regarded as complete, and she came 
back to Montrose to live. 

Mr. Gration hailed the return of his daugh- 
ter with delight. Now he should have a 
companion—a bright young companion, in 
his cold and cheerless home; some one who 
would really love him ; some one who would 
sympathize with him in his literary pursuits ; 
some one who would share his hitherto lone- 
ly rides and walks—though sometimes he 
feared that she might find her life thus very 
dull and isolated, for Montrose was five miles 
from the town, and three from the nearest 
gentleman’s residence, except a little brown 
cottage, which stood just opposite the en- 
trance gates of their handsome place, and 
which had been for some time unteranted. 

On the evening after Blanche’s arrival, 
the family were all assembled in the large 
drawing-room, It was a mild July evening, 
but Mrs. Grafton had pronounced it to be too 
damp to sit on the piazza; and in obedience 
to her orders they had gathered in the dimly- 
lighted state-apartment. 

Mrs. Grafton sat rigidly erect in a stiff 
zhair, her thin figure and high shoulders as 
angular and ungraceful as ever; for her six 
years of married life had added nothing what- 
ever to her charms; her hair had grown thin- 
ner, her face more sharp and stern, nor did her 
dress in the least attempt to palliate her de- 
fects of face and form. Her robe was black, 
singularly scant and crimped in make, and she 
did not deign to conceal her deficiencies of 
hair by any friendly cap that would soften 
her harsh features; her few straight locks 
were drawn back from her sallow brow, and 
done up in a small knot at the back of her 
head. : 

By her side, on a low foot-stool, sat little 
Willie; and eyer and anon her grim face re- 
laxed as she looked down at the child, and 
even her harsh voice took on a Caressing 
tone as she spoke to him. He was a fine, 
handsome boy, with large dark eyes, and 
long golden ringlets. Utterly spoiled, it is 
true, and more or less a torment to all the 
household ; but still a merry, winning fellow, 
after all. It was after nine o’clock now, 
and he should have been in bed long ago; 
but he had begged to be allowed to sit up to 
look at the pretty picture-book sister Blanche 
had brought home, and his indulgent mother 
had consented as usual. So he sat there 
looking at the gay prints, or tearing them to 


re 


pieces, as he fancfed, with never a word of re- | 
monstrance from that woman who could be 
so harsh to every one else. | 
Mr. Grafton reclined, in the easy, lounging | 
attitude he loved so well, on a sofa—still a , 
handsome man, though his six years of mat- | 
rimony had quenched somewhat the fire of | 
his eyes and toned down a good deal the | 
elasticity of his gait; his thick brown hair, | 
too, was beginning to show streaks of gray, | 
and it was evident that married life had great- | 


ly tamed his youthful ardor. 

Closé by him sat Blanche; and as he held her 
hand and looked up into her face, Mr. Graf- 
ton felt happier than he had been for many @ 
long day. She was, indeed, a daughter to be 
proud of, though there was something almost 
alarmingly fragile in her appearance. When 
she was a baby, her lovely mother had de- 
clared that Blanche was the only name which 
could suit such a wonderfully fair morsel of 
humanity, and that singular purity of com- 
plexion had remained with her ever since. 
Her features were delicate and harmonious, 
the mouth especially exquisite in the almost 
infantine loveliness of its outlines, the rosy 
coloring of the delicate lips, and the perfect 
regularity of the pearly teeth within. Her 
eyes were blue, without the least shade of 
gray or green—clear, lustrous blue ; not dark, 
wide open, shaded with thick, brown lashes. 
Her eyebrows, too, were delicately penciled. 
and of the same light-brown hue. Her hair 
was very abundant, and of that rare color so 
seldom seen beyond infancy—light flaxen, 
soft and waving, but so very pale in tint that 
her father often called her, laughingly, the 
“ Jassie o’ the lint-white locks.” 

Indeed, on a head less gracefully lovely, 
this almost colorless hair would have seem- 
ed a defect ; but above those delicate features, 
and with that fair complexion, it was in per- 
fect harmony, crowning her as with an aure- 
ole of pale gold. I have spoken of her com- 
plexion. I must recur to itagain ; for it, next 
to her fair hair, was her most striking attri- 
bute—it was so singularly white, scarcely 
shading into the faintest rose on her round 
cheek, and dazzlingly pure on neck, shoul- 
ders, and the perfectly molded arms and 
small hands. 

Such was Blanche Grafton at ehgieet be- 
fore one serious care had crossed that fair 
brow. Her figure was as yet slight and un- 
developed, and she looked even younger than 
she was, though she was indeed a mere child 
in thought and heart. 

“ Are you sure, Blanche dear, you won’t be 
lonely here ?” asked Mr. Grafton, for the third 
or fourth time that evening. 

Mrs. Grafton looked around in stern disap- 
proval, ; 

“Mr. Grafton, you have already asked. 
Blanche that question several times, I am 
sure no properly-regulated young lady can 
possibly be lonely in her own home.” 

Mr. Grafton shrugged Lis shoulders care- 
lessly. 

a But she may miss some of her youngcom 
panions at first.” . 

“Oh, I think I shall be very well content- 
ed, papa,” said Blanche, gently. “I shall 
have you and dear Willie; and besides, the 
girl I love best in the world is coming here 
to live.” 

“Ah! who is that ?” 

“ Zella Dangerfield. Oh, sucha clever girl. 


papa !” 
“Yes, yes; I remember. I saw her that 
last time I was at Madame Mavon’s. A hand- 


some, dark girl.” 

“Yes; and so good and kind tome. She 
used to help me with all my hard lessons, and 
do so much for me.” 

' “Rather a mistaken kindness, Blanche,” 
said her stepmother, stiffly. “You should 
have learned your lessons yourself.” 

Blanche laughed. 

“Oh, some of them were so hard, and I 
should have seemed such a dreadful dunce if 
she had not helped me.” 

‘And you say she is coming here to live?” 
asked Mr. Grafton, 


“Yes, to the brown cottage, close by. 
will be so nice for me.” 

“Oh, ah! the brown cottage is to have a 
tenant again. Iam very glad of that, as it 
will be a friend of yours.” 

“And pray who is this young lady, and 
what does her family consist of?” demanded 
Mrs. Grafton, stiffly. 

“Zella is an orphan,” replied Blanche. 
“She has no near relative but a brother. 


They are people of some property, I know 
and have lived a great deal abroad.” 

~ [am very glad to hear that she ss comuy 
here,” said ed Grafton, heartily, “It wi 
be so pleasant for you to have a young friend 
so near, and for us to have agreeable neigh- 
bors.” 

“ Are you not rather hasty, Mr. Grafton ?” 
interposed his wife. ‘ Who are these Danger- 
fields? I never heard the name before among 
people of any condition.” 

Blanche colored painfully. 

“T think when you see Zella, you will ad- 
mit that she is a lady, and a proper compan- 
ion for me,” she said, 

“Perhaps so; but I dislike excessively 
these sudden intimacies with people we know 
nothing of,” 

“But probably Blanche does know her 
nistory and all about her,” interposed Mr. 
Grafton. “ Tell us her story, Blanche dear.” 

Blanche hesitated a moment. To tell the 
truth, her friend had been by no means as 
communicative with regard to her own past 
history as Blanche had been to her. 

“She was left an orphan very early, and 
has passed all her life at boarding-schools,” 
she said, presently. 

“ And where was she born ? where did her 
parents live?” asked Mrs. Grafton. 

“ At the South somewhere.” 

“That is rather vague. What was her 
mother’s maiden-name ?” 

“JT don’t know. She was a foreigner—a 
Spaniard, I think. I know Zeclla speaks half 
a dozen languages perfectly; but then she 
has been‘at school in France, in Spain, and 
in Germany.” ; 

“A strange, wandering life she must have 
had; and now tell me about her brother. 
What is his occupation ?” 

“T don’t know, indeed. He has plenty of 
money, and seems to live on that; but really 
mamma, I never thought of catechising het 
as you are catechising me.” ; 

“T don’t like your account of the young 
lady at all,” Pa | Mrs. Grafton, judicially 
“ Unless I am much better pleased with het 
on acquaintance, I shall certainly discourage 
any intimacy with her.” 

Bisnone looked intensely disturbed at this 


but made no reply, as Mr. Grafton, with an — 


uneasy glance from his daughter to her step- 
mother, made haste to change the conver- 
sation; and nothing more was said of the 
Dangerfields that evening. 


- OHAPTER IL. 
BLONDE AND BRUNETTE. 


Tue morning after Blanche’s return was 
bright and beautiful, and soon after breakfast 
Mr. Grafton proposed to her a ride. 

“What, on horseback ?” she asked, 

“ Yes, of course, dear.” 

“Ohno; I am afraid.” 

“Afraid! Why, Blanche, I thought you 
had got over that. Didn’t you go to the rid- 
ing-school last winter ?” 

“¥es; but I was frightened all the time, 
even when the man led the horse, and I am 
sure I shall never dare to ride again.” 

It was fortunate that this conference took 
place on the piazza, out of Mrs. Grafton’s 
hearing, or poor Blanche would probably 
have received a severe Jecture. As it was 
her father only tried to coax her out of her 
tremor by assurances that the horse he would 
give her was very gentle. ; 

“That would make very little difference,’ 
she replied. “Oh, papa, don’t ask me; I 
should be miserable al the time! I know 
I'm a dreadful coward ; but I can’t help it.” 
And he saw that there were tears in her loye- 
ly eyes, 

“My dear girl, I did not mean to tease 
you,” he said, hastily coming up to her and 
taking her hand gently. “I won't say an- 
other word about it. e will havea drive 


instead. We have one pair of very good trot 
It | ters in the stable.” 


“ Oh, that will be a great deal nicer,” she 
said; “and you won't think me a foolish lit- 
| tle goose ?” she asked, pleadingly. 
oi will think you my own sweet Blanche,” 
| he replied, kissing her. ‘So, run away and 
| prepare for the drive.” 
She hastened off, and when the horses 
came round she reappeared, looking very 
lovely in her jaunty round bee. 


q 
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Mr. Grafton felt. very proud of his pretty 
daughter, and took the road to the town, 
with great enjoyment of the admiring glances 


that followed her from nearly every one they | 


met, 

“Tt makes me feel twenty years younger to 
have you with me, darling,” he said, as they 
dashed on together. 

“Tam so glad to be here, papa dear. I as- 
sure you this is much better than being shut 
up in a school.” 

“No more of that for you, Blanche, and I 
hope you will have a good big holiday before 
you marry.” 

The young girl laughed and blushed, and 
felt within her own bounding heart how glo- 
rious a'thing it was to be young, healthy, and 
without a care. 

After passing through several of the princi- 
pal streets of the town, the father and daugh- 
ter came at last to the post-office. There 
were several letters for Blanche from. school- 
girl-friends; but she thrust them all careless- 
y into her pocket but one, which she read 
eagerly, while her father paused to speak with 
a@ man On business. 

When Mr, Grafton rejoined her, he noticed 
a shade on his daughter’s brow, and, as they 
drove away, Blanché said : 

“T have just hada letter from Zella Dan- 
gerfield, papa, and instead of coming here at 
once, as she intended, she won’t be here for 
nearly two months—” 

“ Ah! I am sorry for your sake.” 

“—As she is going off traveling with her 
brother, and. to all the watering-places, and 
heb won't come to the cottage till Septem- 

er.” 

“T wish we could go off on a trip, too,” 
said Mr. Grafton, with a sigh. ‘I should 
enjoy so much taking you to Newport and 
seeing how much you would be admired.” 

“Oh, I shall be very happy here with 
you,” said Blanche, brightly, 

“T hope you will, dear; but I really think 
I should enjoy a little change. It is four 
years since I have been away from Montrose 
for more than three or four days,” and he 
sighed, wearily. 

“Don’t you think you could persuade 
mamma to take a little journey?” suggested 
Blanche, 

Mr. Grafton shook his head. ‘ No, she is 
so fearful of some accident to Willie, that 
she will not travel. It would be useless to 
suggest it.” f 

* Well, papa, you must try to find variety, 
then, in my being at home.’ 

“Tt will be, indeed, a great pleasure to me, 
my darling,” he said, affectionately ; “ and 
now I am going to try a good trot. Wehave 
nearly a straight two miles before us.” 

They dashed on down the leyel road, and 
when they reached home Blanche’s cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes sparkling, and she 
vas so loyely that, as her father assisted her 
nat, he could not help uttering aloud his ad- 
\Diration. 

“You are very beautiful, Blanche,” he said, 
“and I am very proud of you.” 

At this moment, Mrs, Grafton appeared, 
Woking quietly out. ‘“ You have been gone 
along time, Mr. Grafton, and you went away 
without writing that letter to Brooks.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear,” replied Mr, 

on, with an odd change in his manner, 
but I quite forgot it.” 

And he followed her into the house, no 
ionger the gay and gallant gentleman, but 
Wilu tue weary look that was habitual to him 
in his wife’s presence, and with slow and lan- 
guid steps. 

As they en i the library, Mrs. Gratton 
took occasion to read him a lecture on the 
subject of his recent compliment to his daugh- 
ter. 

“Mr. Grafton,” she said severely, “I can 
not help warning you, that if you continue to 
flatter Blanche as you did just now, it can not 
tail to have a most injurious effect upon her 
character,” c 
ae Grafton smiled, and shrugged his shoul- 
rs. : 

‘You must admit she is very handsome,” 
he said, ‘‘and I don’t know why I should not 
tell her of it.” 

“You are a partial observer,” retorted his 
wife, “There, is/very little char icter in her 
face, and with that white hair and plain com- 
plexion she has a faded look already.” : 
iat Grafton flushed angrily, and set his 
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“ Augusta,” he replied, quickly, “Jet us_ 


change the subject, since it is one on which 
we can not agree. What shall I say to 
Brooks ?” 


| 
To this proposition his wife readily assent | 


ed at the time; but this was by no means 
the last of her attacks, direct or indir.ct, on 
her stepdaughter. To tell the truth, Mrs, 
Grafton detested this young girl in her secret 
heart. In the first place, she was the repre 
sentative of the dead wife whom she kne» 
her husband had loved far beyond herself 
that lovely young creature to whom he had 
given the intensity of his first affection ; then, 
again, she believed that, at this moment, Mr, 
Grafton loved his fair daughter better than 
his infant son; and lastly, she, disliked 
Blanche for her own sake; her beauty, her 
purity, her innocent gayety, jarred perpetu- 
ally upon her as evidences of such a qpurh as 
had never been hers; and she would have de- 
stroyed this happiness at once had she been 
able. As it was, she did all she could to 
thwart and annoy the offending object of 
her hatred. : 

It will be readily understood by this, that 
the house to which Blanche had come was 
by no means a happy one. She knew that 
her father was not eyen comfortable in his 
marriage. She could not help bemg dis- 
tressed by the perpetual petty attacks of her 


-stepmother, and the monotony of her. life 


might have oppressed one less young and 
light-hearted. But Blanche was blessed with 
a rare amiability of disposition. She met 
Mrs. Grafton’s attacks with so much sweet 
ness, and deprecated her anger so persistent- 
ly, that even that grim woman was some- 
times disarmed. Then she devoted herself 
to her father, and was really happy in doing 
what she could to cheer his eanhittered life; 
and her hours of solitude she could always 
while away with her music, her books, or 
the delicate embroidery of which she was very 
fond. 

So far as society was concerned, Blanche 
was well-nigh completely isolated: the peo- 
ple about Ryechester had but scant admira- 
tion for Mrs, Grafton. She made their visits 
to Montrose so dreary and formal that they 
had fittle lancy for coming frequently ; aud 
although the young men and maidens of the 


neighborhood all came to call on Blanche.. 


the presence of her stern stepmother, who 
was careful always to be at home on these 
occasions, cast such a chill over their visits 
that they were not very speedily repeated. 

But, despite all these drawbacks on her 
position, Blanche contrived to be content. 
She had one of those affectionate, domestic 
dispositions that could find all its happiness 
within the narrow home-circle. Had she be- 
longed toa cheerful household, from which 
she might have passed tranquilly to the shel- 
ter of a husband's love, her life would have 
glided peacefully away. She would have 
made the sunshine of her home, and been 
content with her few simple pleasures and 
occupations, never caring to dazzle the world 
in a more extended sphere. 

Tt was natural for her to love intensely those 
with whom she was thrown; she idolized 
her father, she even tried to like her step- 
mother, and she gave a large share of her 
affections to her little half-brother. Indeed, 
if she had been permitted, she would have 
made a perpetual pet of Willie; but Mrs. 
Grafton was bitterly jealous of her boy’s af- 
fec.ion, and as the child was at once attract- 
ed by: the soft voice and caressing manner of 
his sweet sister, she took great pains to keep 
him away from her. 

To this Blanche was forced to submit; but 
whenever the vigilance of his grim guardian 
relaxed, the little fellow was sure to seek her 
out, clinging to her with so much baby affec- 


tion that the warm-hearted girl loved him. 


dearly, and was never weary of contriving 
new schemes for his amusement, 3 
Thus the two months after her return roll- 
ed rapidly away; and, at last, September 
came, and soon after the brown cottage be- 


gan to show signs of approaching occupa-. 


tion. 

During this time Blanche had correspond- 
ed diligently with her friend, Zella, but the 
wnswers to her long and confidential letters 
had been often brief and unsatisfactory, so 
that she was taken by surprise when she first 
noticed indications of the coming of her 
companion. She was driving out with her 


father and stepmother, when, as they passed 
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the cottage, she saw that the windows were 
open, and that a furniture-van stood before 
the door. 

“Oh, papa!” she cried, in great excitement. 
“ The cottage is being put in order, Look! 
there is some one there. Perhaps, Zella has 
come.” 

“ Really, Blanche, it is very unladylike to 
show so much impetuosity over a trifle,” said 
Mrs. Grafton. 

“T don’t wonder you are delighted that 
Tent friend is coming,” replied her futher, 

indly. “Tam glad for your sake,” 

“I have said before, and I repeat now,” 
snapped his wife, ‘I shall not permit, the 
visits of those Dangerfields unless L am satis- 
fied as to their social position,” 

“Well, well, L will find out all about 
them,” said Mr. Grafton. “And, meantime, 
Blanche can, of course, go and see her 
friend,” 

Blanche waited for no second permission ; 
but the moment she was out of the carriage, 
ran down the lane and across the road to the 
cottage. 

It was a modest little house, standing far 
enough back from the road to be hadea by 
some fine trees, and with about two acres of 
ornamental grounds aroundit.. With a beat- 
ing heart, Blanche hurried up the vine-coy- 
ered piazza, and rung the bell: The door 
was opened by a handsome, dark-haired wo- 
man. 

“Oh, Zella!” And, with a ery of delight, 
Blanche threw herself into her | friend’s 
arms, 

The young stranger responded to the en- 
thusiastic greeting Phong scarcely with the 
same feryor that Blanche exhibited in her 
embrace. She was very handsome—hand- 
somer, perhaps, than Blanche, but with a 
wonderfully different style of beauty. She 
was three years older than the blonde, 
and looked a whole decade of experience the 
elder. One was yet a girl—little more than 
a child—while the other was a’ fully devel- 
oped woman. Zella was a shade the taller ; 
her figure magnificent in its full proportions, 
her face foreign in its cast of features and 
dark olive skin, with great black eyes full of 
slumbering passion, and a voluptuous mouth, 
with rich red lips and glittering white teeth. | 
It seemed a marvel that such a woman could 
have been ;but a little while ago a school- 
girl. But, the fact was, that from ‘fifteen to 
eighteen, Zella Dangerfield had been entire- 
ly out of school, living a gay life with. her 
brother in Paris, and looking and seemin 
then almost as much a woman as now; an 
it was only when these two suddenly decided 
to return to America, and make it their 
home, that Zella herself chose to go to a 
fashionable school, where she might perfect 
herself in some branches of English studie 
and form acquaintances that might be nha 
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It was no wonder that a woman of such 
strong character easily obtained unbounded 
influence over oneof Blanche’s confiding and 
gentle disposition. She never suspected any 
motive deeper than a regard, as honest as 
her own, for the preference Zella bestowed 
upon her. 

“And when did you come?” asked 
Blanche, when at last she recovered her 
breath, . 

“Two days ago,” replied Zella, in the rich, 
musical voice that was one of her greatest 
fascinations. 

“ And you never let me know about it,” 
exclaimed Blanche, reproachfully. 

“T wanted to surprise you, dear. You see 
we are in order already.” And she led the 


| way into the drawing-room, which was com- 


pletely furnished. 

It was a good-sized room, with a deep bow- 
window in it. The walls were almost covered 
with mirrors and pictures; the carpet was of 
rich, warm colors; the sofas and chairs were 
all. soft and luxurious, sesnibg, to invite re- 
pose; the tables were loaded with elegant 
ornaments, and the whole aspect of the 
apartment was so attractive and harmonious, 
that Blanche, fresh from the stiff formalities 
of, her own home, was in ecstasies, 

“ Yes, it will do very well,” said Zella, in- 
differently, as she threw herself down on one 
of the broad sofas, “And it is much nicer 
for you to see it complete asit is, than when 
every thing was in confusion.” chy 

“Still, L should have liked to have seen 
you sooner, dear Zella,” said Blanche, affec. 
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tionately. “ And now, tell me ee Ah have 
not written me’ jonger letters? ou have 
been very bad about it.” 

“Oh, I have been in such a whirl, I bad lit- 
tle time forletter-writing,” replied Zella. “ We 
have been very gay.” 

“Tsuppose so. Tell me all your adventures ; 
you must have had a great many.” 

“Too many to repeat now,”said Zella, with 
alaugh. ‘I have had a glorious trip ; it has 
been about as good as Paris.” 

“ And you have had any quantity of flirta- 
tions, of course ?” 

“Oh, yes; I had plenty of admirers every- 
where.” 

“ Tam sure of that,” said Blanche, with a 
look of as much pride as if the conquests had 
been’ her Own instead of her friend’s. “You 
are so handsome.” i 

“ Little flatterer, you are at your old tricks, 
Isee. You spoil me as badly as any of the 
men I meet.” 

“And did you fall in love ?” asked Blanche. 
“Was the admiration, as usual, all on one 
side ?” 

Zella’s handsome face flushed, 

“Oh, as to that, I had my preferences, of 
course.” 

“Do tell me all about it,” urged Blanche, 
eagerly. 

ella laughed lightly. 

“You are very inquisitive, Blanche. First 
tell me what you have been doing.” 

“ Very ‘tittle’ ‘And Blanche went on_to 
relate the few incidents of her quiet life, Zel- 
la listening attentivery, and drawing out by 
jadicious questions, all that she cared to 
learn of the peculiarities of her companion’s 
position, though very carefully avoiding be- 
stowing any confidence in exchange. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DANGERFIELDS. 


Wuen Blanche came to the brown cottage 
it had been late in the afternoon, and the twi- 
light gathered rapidly while she sat absorbed 
in conversation with her friend. At last, 
warned by the deepening shadows, Zella 
rung for lights; and, at this, Blanche started 
up in alarm. 

“T really must go,” she said. “Itis getting 
so dark.” 

“It is lighter outside,” replied Zella. 
“Don’t hurry. Here is Ralph just coming 
in, and he will walk home with you.” 

As she spoke, a servant appeared with 
lights; and a moment after, Ralph Danger- 
field entered the room. He was thirteen 
years older than Zella, dark like her, with 
the same olive complexion, with heavy black 
hair; but the fire that blazed in his black 
eyes indicated reckless passions little used 
to control. And there were lines on his face 
that revealed somewhat the history of the 
past years of dissapation. In figure he was 
tall and well-made, and there was a certain 
haughty grace in his movements that, com- 
bined with his foreign cast of features, and 
thick black mustache and pointed beard, 
gave him the appearance of some old Spanish 
cuvalier. 

He had neyer seen Blanche but once when 
he came to place his sister at school, and 
then he had obtained but a passing glimpse 
of what had seemed to him nothing more 
than a pretty, fair-haired child. Now, when 
his sister reintroduced him, he was intensely 
struck with her blonde beauty, and sat re- 
garding her so earnestly with his fierce dark 
eyes, that she soon grew uneasy under the 
look, and again rose to go. 

“You will allow me to see you home,” 
said Dangerfield, courteously, as she came to 
the door. 

Blanche looked out, it seemed very dark, 
and she accepted his escort. 

“ Won't you walk with us too, Zella ?” she 
asked, innocently. 

“Oh no, dear, I can’t ; I’m too tired!” and 
then as the two went off together, she stood 
looking ‘after them witli a singular smile. 

“ Will you do me the honor of taking my 
arm?” said Dangerfield, as they passed out 
of ‘the gate. 

Blanche hesitated a moment, and then took 
it with a faint unaccountable thrill of repug- 
nance, 

“The fact is, Mr, Dangerfield, I am very 
timid,’ she said. “I should never have dared 
to go home alone.” 
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“T am charmed to have the pleasure of | 
escorting you,” he replied; and he pressed | 
the hand that rested on his arm a little closer 
as he noted how she started as they came 
under the shadow of the trees on Montrose 
lawn. 

“You will think me very weak,” said 
Blanche, with a neryous laugh. “But Ihave 
been constitutionally a coward from child- 
hood.” 

“Tt only adds to your attractiveness,” he 
replied, gallantly. “Now a dark-haired 
woman like my sister may be as brave as she 
is, for I believe she no more knows fear than 
the most courageous man; but a beautiful 
blonde like you should always be a gentle, 
clinging creature—it is such infinite delight 
to be able to protect such a lovely trembler.” 

Blanche did not like the strain of over- 
drawn compliment, and she was relieved at 
this moment to catch sight of a figure advanc- 
ing toward them through the gloom, which 
she recognized as her father’s. 

“Here is papa,” she exclaimed, dropping 
Dangerfield’s arm. ‘ Now I will relieve you 
from your duty of escort.” 

“Ah, Miss Grafton, it is a pleasure of 
which Phe deprive me,” he said. “ But of 
course I must resign you to one who has the 
highest claim upon you.” 

“ Blanche, dear, is that you ?” said Mr, Graf- 
ton, as he came up. 

“Yes, papa. Mr. Dangerfield was coming 
home with me.” 

It was too dark for the men to see each 
other distinctly, but Mr. Grafton said, po- 
litely : 
cP ica much obliged to you, sir!” 

Dangerfield bowed. 

“Not at all. Good-evening, Miss Graf- 
ton. 

At the sound of his voice, Mr. Grafton start- 


“Who did you say that was, Blanche?” 
he asked, when they had gone on a few 
steps. 

“ Mr. Dangerfield, Zella’s brother. Didn’t 
you hear his name when I mentioned it?” 

“T thought you said Dangerfield; but his 
voice reminded me of a man I met years 
ago.” 

“Tt is a peculiar voice,” replied Blanche; 
‘so deep, and with that faint foreign ac- 
cent,” 

“Yes, that must be the resemblance to that 
other yoice. The man I knew was a Span- 
iard. But, Blanche, let us hurry home; I 
fear you will have a terrible scolding at best.” 

“Ts mamma so vexed with me for going to 
see Zella ?” 

“T don’t think she likes it; but I'll tell 
you what, Blanche, we’ll stop on the piazza, 
and then she won’t know just when we 
came in.” 

But Mr. Grafton’s innocent ruse did not 
avert his wife's displeasure; ere long she 
pounced upon the culprits, and poured forth 
upon them the vials of her wrath, ending by 
declaring that Blanche should not go again 
to see her friend until she knew more about 
her than she did at present. 

Meantime, Ralph Dangerfield returned to 
the brown cottage, and rejoined his sister. 
Zella was half asleep on the sofa, but roused 
herself at his entrance. 

“ Well, what do you think of her?” she 
asked in Spanish. 

“She is an angel!” he replied, enthusias- 
tically. 

“An angel! Ralph, 73% are excitable!” 

“She isan angel!” he repeated. “ With 
that fair hair and pure, lovely face, she is 
more like some innocent spirit from a better 
world than any such women as I have met 
heretofore.” 

He took twoor three rapid turns about the 
room, and then said, suddenly : 

“ Zella, I love her !” 

Hissister opened her large eyes, and a faint 
smile curled her lips. 

“So soon?” 

“ Yes, from the moment I looked into her 
innocent blue eyes.” 

“T think I have heard you talk so before,” 
she said, languidly, “TI fancy it wou’t amount 
to much.” 

“ Yes it will, Zella. No other woman ever 
affected me so before; when I felt the touch 
of her little hand on my arm, it well-nigh up- 
set me, and I had some @ifficulty in restrain- 
ing myself from making passionate love to | 
her at once.” | 

Zella laughed. 


“Poor Blanche! How you would have as- 
tonished her !” 

‘I suppose so. I suppose with such a 
woman a man must wait; must court her 
in regular form, and be careful not to astonish 
her by any premature avowals.” 

“Ofcourse. Shéis not like the gay French 
girls you have been with so long; these 
prudish American maidens are only to be. 
won by honorable proposals.” 

He resumed his restless walk for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“JT will have this one, though.” 

“Nonsense, Ralph,” replied his sister. 
“You can’t have her except by marriage.” 

“Then I will marry her.” 

Zella started up and looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

“But Carlotta!” she said. 

His face darkened with an impatient 
frown. 

“No one here knows of that except you, 
Zella; and you won’t betray me, of course.” 

“No; surely, Ralph, you know that. But 
is there no one else in this country who is 
aware of that tie ?” 

“No; or so few that I might easily marry 
this girl undetected. All that folly was com- 
mitted under another name, you know.” 

“Yes, But, Ralph, it would be a danger- 
ous game. However, I need not warn you of 
that at present, for very meri you will for- 
get this fancy for a girl you have seen only 
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“No, I shall not,” he said, decisively. “TI 
never saw any woman like this fair snow- 
wreath of a girl. Llove her, and you know 
I ae failed to win a woman I once fan- 
cied.” 

“T fear you would not find success very 
easy here, even if you were willing to run 
the risk you must in attempting to marry 
her.” 

“Why? Has she any other love ?” 

“Oh no; poor little goose! she is free 
enough from any folly of that sort. But are 
you sure she will like you?” 

“ She shall!” he repeated, vehemently. “TI 
will teach her to love me. I have a hold on 
her father, too, that will make him my ally, 
doubtless. No, Zella, I see na obstacles to at 


least a brief possession of her beauty, which ~ 


may be all I shall care for.” 

“Tt would be probable. You would soon 
tire of her insipidity.” 

“ You will help me in this, won’t rou ca- 
rissima ?” he asked, seating himself by his 
sister. 

“T don’t know, Ralph. I don’t like to 
think you are really in earnest. You have 
seen her but this once.” 

“How Jong does it take you to fall in 
love?” he asked, mischievously. ‘With 
Evelyn, for instance ?” 

A ag Some dyed Zella’s cheeks. 

oe Iph, we have the same blood after 
a i 

“ Well, then, let us be allies as ever. Come, 
I will make a bargain with you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tf you will help me to win Blanche, I 
will do all I can to assist you with Evelyn.” 

“ You will, really ?” she asked, with spark- 
ling g es, “ Notwithstanding your dislike of 
him? 

“Yes, As for my dislike, I fancy you 
don’t really love very much this girl, who 
seems to adore you.” 

“No, indeed. Her inanity bores me. I 
don’t know why it is, but I weary of her 
presence at once.” 

“Certainly her character forms a strong 
contrast to yours—” 

“To my wickedness?” asked Zella, with a 
light laugh. “ Whatever it is, I dislike her 
enough to be willing to see her in your 
power.” 

“ You think that such an evil fate?” 

“You know, Ralph, how kind you have 
been to the women who have heretofore 
loved you?” she replied, significantly, 

“ Well. 
fered ?” he asked. 

“ What of that? so I have been amused.” 

“ You are not serious then about Evelyn? 
You would not really commit you to 
him, Zella?” he said, anxiously. 

“Serious! My dear Ralph, you did not 
fear that, did you ?” 

“TI did, carissima! I thought, perhaps, 
you would marry him.” 

“No indeed!” she replied, with infinite 
scorn. ‘He fascinates me more than any 
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man J have seen for years. But there is no 
a of my being so foolish as that.” 

“Then, my dear girl, I have not the slight- 
est objection to your breaking his heart.” 

Zella shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 

“ As to that, I would like to have him here 
as long as he answers me; when I am tired 
of him, the sooner he goes the better.” 

“There is where you have the advantage 
ever me,” replied Dangerfield. “Being a 
woman, you can flirt as desperately as you 
choose, and never be called to account; 
whereas, I suppose I shall actually have to 
run the risk of matrimony to secure this 
dainty blonde.” 

“Probably you will, though I do not like 
to think of your paying such a heavy penalty 
for the cold love of that silly girl.” 

“She is worth any price, and any risk,” re- 
plied Dangerfield, eagerly. 

“ And the risk here would be a very serious 
one,” said Zella. 

The two sat there discussing their plans for 
the future far into the night: Their past life 
had been one of reckless adventure, but the 
risk to be run here was serious enough to 
cause even Dangerfield sume anxious thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DON RAPHAEL D’ESCOBAR. 


In choosing the Brown Cottage near Rye- 
chester for their home, Ralph Dangerfield and 
his sister had been actuated by no deeper 
motive than that of having an establishment, 
not too expensive, which might be their osten- 
sible residence and a base of future operations, 
For years past, they had led a strange, 
wandering life, in which they had been in- 
volved in some curious adventures, The 
notoriety ae | one of these affairs, some 
two years before, had led to their sudden re- 
solye to return to theirnative land, which, for 
a long time, neither of them had seen, except 
during brief visits. 

As Blanche had told her stepmother, they 
were Southerners by birth, their father hav- 
ing been the owner of a sugar-plantation in 
Louisiana. Their mother was a Spaniard of 
good old hidalgo stock; and it was through 
her that, some tifteen years before, Ralph had 
come suddenly into possession of large estates 
in Spain. At that period, he was. sixteen 
years old, but very mature for his age. His 
father had been dead sometime; and already, 
for several years, he had been head of the 
family. At once, upon hearing of his good 
fortune, he went to Spain, taking with him 
his little sister and his mother, who ‘was. al- 
ready a hopeless invalid. Indeed, the poor 
lady lived scarcely long enough to present her 
son to her surviving relatives, and found only 
@ grave in her native land. 

On coming into possession of his large for- 
tune, Ralph Dangerfield assumed his mother’s 
maiden-name, adding D’Escobar to his two 
unmistakably English cognomens. Ralph, 
however, proved a word hopeless of pronun- 
ciation by Spanish lips; and it was speedily 
softened into Raphael; so that his foreign 
title of Don Raphael. D’Escobar was a com- 
plete alias for Ralph Dangerfield. 

_ For many years after this, Dangerfield 
resided principally abroad, though, returning 
occasionally to this country, to look after his 
Southern property. The life he led during 
this time was wild, dissipated, and strange. 
His fortune, ample as it was, suffered from 
his reckless expenditure; and it was with a 
view to complete change of scene and judi- 
cious economy that he had chosen the quiet of 
Ryechester for his temporary home. Zella 
had heard of the place from Blanche; and, 
after her brother had decided upon the pur- 
chase of the Brown Cottage, had cultivated 
her intimacy, principally as a mode of ob- 
taining an entree into society there. Now, 
however, that Dangerfield had conceived this 
sudden passion for the beautiful blonde, there 
was a deeper motive for continuing this 
friendship; and Zella, with all confidence, 
pledged herself to her brother’s speedy intro- 
duction at Montrose. 

Secure as she felt of at once pirtaining all 
the privileges of close intimacy in the Graf- 
ton family, she was intensely amazed: at re- 
ceiving, the next morning, a note from 
Blanche, which, with many protestations of 
devotion and friendship, set forth, in falter- 
ing phrases, her stepmother’s unalterable de- 

on, 
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Zella rear it through twice before she fully 
comprehended the purport of the almost in 
coherent sentences, Then, with a contempt- 
uous smile, she handed it to her brother. 

“ What does it mean ?” he asked, when he 
had run his eye hastily over the wavering 
lines. 

“Tt means that Mrs. Grafton says that 
Blanche shan’t visit us, until satisfied as to 
our position.” 

Dangerfield’s lips curled. 

“Our position! Shades of our noble an- 
cestors! are we to be called to account by 
this wretched Yankee woman ?” 

He seems so. What will you do about 
it 

“JT will go there at once. Idid not intend 
to annoy Ellerslie Grafton; but I fancy 
that, when he had seen me, he will scarcely 
venture to refuse me or my sister entrance to 
his house.” 

“He se be easily dealt with. I remem- 
ber him when he came to see Blanche, and 
he always seemed to me a man of very weak 
character; but I rather think his wife is the 
ruler of the house, and you may find her 
more difficult to manage.” 

“T will make him my ally,” replied 
Ralph. “After that, I fancy I can at least 
satisfy her that the Dangerfields, of Louisi- 
ana, are of unexceptionable family.” 

In pursuance of his plan, half an hour 
later, Dangerfield rung the bell at Montrose. 
He asked for Mr. Grafton, and was shown in- 
to the library, the servant taking his card to 
his master. Blanche was with her father on 
the back piazza, when the visitor was thus 
announced. 

“Here is the reply to your note, Blanche,” 
he said, as he handed the card to her. 

She had been pale and wretched ever 
since she had dispatched that miserable epis- 
tle, and now started, nervously. 

“Mr. Dangerfield! What has he come 
for ?” 

“ Not to shoot me, dear,” laughed her fa- 
ther. ‘* You need not look so frightened.” 

“Oh, papa, I am afraid to have you meet 
him, if he is really ane: You don’t know 
what fierce black eyes he has; and he looks 
likea man who would be utterly reckless, if 
he were excited.” : 

Mr. Grafton was much amused at her eager- 


ness. 

“Why, Blanche, dear, what a little coward 
you are!” he said. 

“JT know Lam, papa. I can’t help it.” 

“But, in this case, there is not the least 
danger. So, kiss me, and don’t worry any 
more, I must not keep my visitor waiting.” 

He went into the house and to the library. 
As he entered, Dangertield rose to meet him ; 
Mr. Grafton had advanced a step, with a 
smile of weleome on his lips: but. as bis 
eyes rested on that tall, dark figure, he paused 
abruptly, and turned very pale. 

* Don Raphael D’Escobar !” he exclaimed, 
in a hoarse tone. 

“Yes, Mr. Graflon; or, Ralph Danger- 
field, as youplease. Both names are honestly 
mine.” 

“T thought,” stammered Mr. Grafton, “TI 
thought—” 

i thought that I was dead. Is it not 


“TJ lost all trace of you, at least,” he mur- 
mured. 

“T have, however, been alive and very 
well, ever since I had the honor of meetin 

ou. But, Mr. Grafton, do not be alarmed. 

did not come here to annoy you about the 
past.. I came with the hope of really becom- 
ing your friend.” 

‘By this time, Mr. Grafton had recovered 
himself somewhat, though he was still very 

ale. 

Pe I am, then, to call you Mr. Dangerfield at 
present?” he said. 

“That is my rightful name.” 

“Pray excuse my _uncourteous reception, 
and be seated, Mr. Dangerfield. There is 
much to discuss between us; and, I assure 
you, I have every wish to make our inter- 
view entirely friendly.” 

He politely handed his visitor an easy- 
chair, and took one himself. 


“ Now, Mr. Dangerfield, my own explana- | 


tion will be avery brief one. I have mar- 
ried, as you have doubtless heard, a wealthy 
lady; but am very little better off,so far as 
ready money is concerned, than in my bach- 
elor-days, when you knew me. However, I 
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will endeavor to repay my debt to you as 
soon as possible.” 

“Do not speak of it, Mr, Grafton,” replied 
Dangerfield, with a deprecatory gesture. “I 
did not come here to dun ‘you for that paltry 
sum. I came to reply to the letter my sister 
this morning received from Miss Gratton.” 

“Poor Blanche! She was forced to write 
it, She did not.do it of her own free will.” 

“T can readily understand that, Mr. Graf- 
ton. She is too amiable eyer willingly to 
annoy another,” 

Mr. Grafton bowed, and Dangerfield went 
on: ;, 
“ You are, however, quite right in demand- 
ing some credentials from strangers, who 
come to you and claim your intimacy, I 
will endeavor to, satisfy your scruples.” 

Dangerfield then went,on to giveto his 
host a brief sketch of his life, stating who his 
parents were, and referring to so, many 
prominent Southerners as among: his friends, 
that Mr. Grafton felt humiliated atever hay- 
ing doubted him. 

“You have more tl an_ satisfied me, Mr. 
Dangerfield,” he’ said. “Indecdy from; the 
monient that I idertified you. as. Don 
Raphael D’Escobar, I was sure from what I 
knew of your position in years past, tlrat you 
were a, man whose renewed acquaintance. I 
should esteem an honor.” 

Dangerfield bowed and rose, 

“Do not go,” said Mr. Grafton. “ Permit 
me to introduce you to Mrs, Grafion and. 
Blanche,” 

“Thank you, not this morning,” replied 
Dangerfield. ‘ You will pardon me, if, aller 
what has, passed, I stand a little on etiquette. 
I shall be most happy to have my sister, re- 
tain the friendship.of your dangliter,,but I 
had rather postpone my formal presenjation 
to the ladies until after they have called on 


“You are quite right, Mr. Dangerfield,” he 
acquiesced. ‘ We will come, to the brown 
Cottage this evening. ,Lhaye, been from. the 
first very glad that Blanche was to have so 
lovely a.friendas your sister,,to whom, I am 
most anxious to pay my respects,” » ’ 

Dangerfield replied politely ; and, the, two 
gentlemen shook hands at parting with the 
utmost cordiality. As Mr. Grafton turned 
back from the door, he was, met, by his wile, 
who confronted him indignantly. 

“Who was that, Mr. Grafton ?” 

“Mr. Dangerfield. I will tell you all ahout 
him, Augusta, if you will come.into the 
library with me.” rr 

She walked toward the room, followed b 
little Willie. Mr. Grafton stopped the child. 

“Here, my. boy, you stay with sister 
Blanche a few moments.” 

“Yes, papa,” he lisped. 
Blanche ?” . 

“On the piazza. Come with me.” 

He led him to the back door, : 

“ Here, Blanche, take care of, Willie a littl 
while, won't you?” re ‘ j 

“Oh pes.” And she canght the little fel- 
low in her.arms ; then asked, eagerly, What 
did Mr. Dangerfield say ?” co. 

“Ts ‘all right ; they belong, to, one, of the 
best families in the country; and he is an 
old friend of mine, too,” he added, with an, 
effort. ' 

“Oh, that is delightful. But,was,he very 
angry ? You look pale.” 1) 

" Oh no, not angry at all. You are to, 
have. Zella here as much,as you ehoose; Dut 
you must take care of Willie, while I tell his» 
mamnia all about it.” : \ 

He walked back to the library, where, Mrs. 
Grafton sat, stern as some awful judge, 

“ Well!” she, demanded,. impatiently, as 
her husband closed the door. 10 
“Mr. Dangerfield, has been most: courte- 
ous,” he said; “and has given me the, fullest 

explanation regarding his family.” 

“Well; who. are they?” aid 

“People of wealth and position,” And he . 
went on to give the history, of the, Danger- 
fields, dwelling on their high. connections 
and large fortunes. ‘‘ And now,” he said, in 
conclusion, “TI trust you are, quite: satisfied; 
and that, as _I promised, you will go with 
Blanche and me to call on them this eyen- 


“Where. is sissy. 4 


ing,” 

bet Grafton was by nature most doggedly 
obstinate. She could not help. being con- 
vinced that these Dangerfields were proper 
acquaintances ; but haying once denounced 
them, she did not like to retrace her sleps4 


more than that, the concession would be a 
pleasure to Blanche she could not contem- 
plate with any complacency; therefore, in 
reply to her husband’s appeal, she merely 
sniffed disdainfully, and said: 

“T shan’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t like them,and I won't 
have them here,” 

Mr. Grafton was still pale from the shock 


he had already received; he grew a shade 
whiter now, as he looked her steadily in the 
eyes, and said; 

“Then you must pay five thousand 
dollars.” 

“ Five thousand dollars !” she exclaimed, 
with a start. “What do you mean, Mr. 
Grafton?” 

“T mean that I owe this Mr. Dangerfield 
that sum, and that it must be instantly paid, 
if I care to insult him.” 

id Tnstantly paid!” she sneered. “ Who 
will pay it?” 

“You will.” 

“No indeed! I had enough of paying 
your debts when we were first aed 

“Then I shall go there with Blanche, 
pe ge es for your not coming on the ground 
of your being an invalid, and show them 
Tox civility in my power,” 

‘““No you won't,” she shrieked. “I shall 
forbid it.” 

“That willmake no difference. Come, 
Augusta,” he added, in a changed tone, 
“this sort of scene is absurd. ou have 
found me a compliant husband generally, 
but on this point [I shall insist, I owe Mr. 
Dangerfield this money—” 

“ How do you owe it to him ?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Part of it is a gambling-debt,” he replied, 


steadily. 
os gabe! werd Oh, Ellerslie Graf- 
ton, if | had known that, I would never have 


married you.” 

He merely bowed. He was too truly a 
gentleman to retort as he might have done, 
and continued: 

“T lost two thousand of it at cards,” 


| She held up her hands in horror. 


“And you had not a cent in the world” 
/ “Bxactly so, madam; not a cent, Dan- 
gerfield discovered this. He not only would 
not hear of my attempting to pay him, but 
actually lent me three thousand more to re- 
lieve me from my embarrassments, Imme- 
diately afterward, he went back to Spain, and 
rats heard from him from that day to 

“ And you expect me to pay this ?” 

“Yes; if you insist upon my insulting 
him. Otherwise, I shall save it out of my 
allowance, though I g0 without decent 
clothes, and pay him as I can.” 

For a moment, Mrs. Grafton sat silent, 
then she asked : 

“ How long ago was this ?” 

“ About ten years ago.” . 

“ And he has your note?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well; that is utterly worthless. It ts 
outlawed.” 

Mr. Grafton flushed. 

“That makes no difference as to my hon- 
or. I shall repay it all the same, as soon as 

can. 

“But if I break up your intimacy, and 
won't pay the money, what then ?” she asked, 
with a malicious glance in her cold eyes, 

“ Augusta!” he replied, almost angrily. 
“You try me too far, and force me to say 
what I would never haye otherwise alluded 
to. Some of your property is mine legally ; 
I shall sell it and repay Dangerfield.” 

At these unexpected words she flushed 
crimson. 

“Tt will be a shameful thing!” 

“No worse than other men constantly do: 
Indeed, Augusta,I think I am entitled to 
some reward. I have been a very dacile 
husband and my wages have been less than 
K coachman’s,” he said, bitterly. 

his last threat struck home. After some 
further disputing, Mrs. Grafton consented to 
goto the Dangerfields, to call; and to the 
amazement of both her husband and Blanche, 
appeared equipped for her visit, not only in 
raiment of unusual gorgeousness, but with 
her face wreathed with unwonted smiles. 

Their stay at the Brown Cottage was neces- 
sarily brief and somewhat formal; but it 
was long enough for Dangerfield to make « ! 


— 


fy EGER TOME 


singularly favorable impression upon Mrs. 
Grafton, and for her husband to be deeply 
impressed with Zella’s peculiar beauty. As for 
Blanche, she took but little part in the eon- 
versation, sitting all the time very near Zella, 


and meeting every now and then the earnest | 


regard of Dangerfield’s black eyes, with the 
half-fascinated, half-terrified feeling an inno- 
cent bird might haye under the gaze of the 
cruel snake who would destroy it. 


CHAPTER V. 
CLARENCE EVELYN. 


THE intimacy between the two families at 
Montrose and the Brown Cottage, so auspi- 
ciously commenced by Mrs. Grafton’s gra- 
cious call on the Dangerfields, continued ané 
strengthened daily. Indeed, during that first 
visit the wily stepmother had half guessed 
at the secret, the entire discovery of which 
became very interesting. She had read some- 
thing of om Dangerfield’s admiration for 
Blanche, and hailed with delight the thought 
that he might become her suitor. Were she 
to marry him, she would be forever rid of 
the presence of the girl she detested ; and if 
any doubts as to the probabilities of his being 
a kind husband crossed her mind, such con- 
sideration never deterred her in doing all she 
could to bring about an event which would 
free her from her stepdaughter. 

In vuusequence of this plan, Mrs. Grafton 
treated the Dangerfields with most unusual 
Nagel Blanche was permitted to be 
with Zella as much as she pleased ; and in or- 
der to promote tete-a-tetes between Blanche 
and her admirer, this usually most jealous of 
wives looked on with complacency at ar- 
rangements which threw her husband very 
much in the society of the handsome bru- 


nette. 

At first, Mr. Grafton, despite all his desire 
to treat his new neighbors with courtesy, felt 
a vague distrust of this brother and sister ; but 
ere long, placed constantly as he was with 
Zella, it was utterly impossible for him to re- 
sist the spell of her beauty, and he forgot in 
her presence every thing but the intoxication 
of her dangerous fascination. It was years 
since he had been intimately associated with 
any woman, never since his marriage having 
been permitted to see ladies save in his wife’s 
ee ; and now the companionship of this 

rilliant foreigner was an eyer-fresh delight, 
rooming, his almost forgotten youth, and 
stirring his blood to a long-unfamiliar enthu- 
siasm that might yet become a most danger- 
ous pleasure. 

For a time all this suited Zella very well. 
In default of any other food for flirtation, it 
was entertaining to amuse herself with Mr. 
Grafton, whose courtly gallantries were 

reeable enough; but ere long his frequent 
visits and Blanche’s perpetual presence be- 
gan to annoy her. Indorsed by the Graftons, 
the Dangerfields very soon drew around 
them all that. was most agreeable in the soci- 
ety of Ryechester ; the young men, attracted 
by Zella’s beauty, sought eagerly for intro- 
ductions, and once received in the Brown 
Cottage, found sucha cordial welcome and 
such a fascinating hostess, that they were sure 
to come again ; and then the innocent eyes of 
the lovely blonde became a restraint on Zella 
that she was not likely to endure patiently. 

“Pl tell you what it is, Ralph,” she said, 
one evening, when he returned from walking 
home with Blanche, after a long visit at the 
cottage; “that girl is becoming an intolera- 
ble nuisance.” 

“What is the matter now, Zella?” he ex- 
claimed, surprised at her vehemence. 

“She bores me to death,” she replied, im- 
patiently, “with those great blue eyes al- 
ways staring at me; I wish you would either 
give her up, or get her out of the way.” 

“J can’t do either,” he said, flinging himself 
down on a sofa ; “T do not seem to make the 
least progress with her. Ido not think she 
even likes to be alone with me.” 

“T know she don’t. She told me to-day 
that she was afraid of you.” 

“She said that! hat put that in her 
head?) Tell me aboutfit.” 

“There is not much to tell; simply she 
asked me if you had ever been in the army. 
I told her no, and asked why she put the 


question. She said because your eyes were the Departments; handsome, pleasant, 1 


so fierce they frightened her at times.” 


“T don’t. wonder they are fierce,” he, re- 
plied; “she almost drives me wild. I dare 
not hurry on my ayowal at present; thereis 
something about her that warns me it would 
be useless; and she is so cold that I almost 
despair of ever arousing her heart,” 

“That is just it; if you were married to 
her, you would weary of her in a week,” 

“Perhaps so; but I would give a great 
deal to make the trial,” he replied, with an 
ill-omened flash in his dark eyes. For a 
moment he sat absorbed in thought; then he 
said, “ Have you any hold over her, Zella ?” 

“ Hold over her? How?” 

“T mean, is she in your power in any 
way?” 

“ No.” 

“J wish she were, or rather I wish she 
were in my power.” 

“You really intend to persist in running 
this risk for her then?” 

“JT do, indeed. No other woman ever 
seemed to me half so lovely. Her youth, her 
beauty, her purity, are a fresher combination 
than any I ever before met, and she shall be 
mine.’ 

He started up as he spoke, and walked up 
and down the room. Zella watched bimlan- 
guidly, and presently asked : 

“When are you going to write to Evelyn?” 

“You want me to send for him at once?” 
he said, stopping in his restless Fmt 

“You promised me you would if I would 
help you with Blanche, and I am sure Ihave 
done every thing in my power,” 

“But I thought your flirtation with Graf- 
ton had put him out of your head.” 

“He outriva: Clarence Hyelyn | she ex- 
claimed contemptuously; “no indeed. Mr. 
Grafton serves to wile away an idle hour; 
beyond that, he bores me, as all men do ex- 
cept Evelyn.” 

“Then you would like to have me invite 
him here ?” 

“Yes, the sooner the better. It seems an 
age since I saw him, and he writes begging 
to be allowed to come,” 

“I will do as you wish,” said her brother ; 
“only remember, when he is here, you will 
have to be a little careful not to astonish the 
good people among whom we live. Rye- 
chester is not like Paris,” 

“Unfortunately not. But, Ralph, you 
must take care that Blanche does not inter- 
fere. Keep her out of my way when he is 
here, or I shall feel like tearing out her great 
staring eyes.” 

“You really love this Clarence Evelyn so 
much ?” 

“ Yes—that is, he fascinates me more than 
any man I ever met with, but one.” 

Who was that?” asked her brother, cu- 
riously. 

“No matter who.” 

“Yes, tell me, carissima, Why should we 
have any secrets from each other?” and he 
took a seat beside the sofa on which she 
leaned. 

“That young American I saw long ago, in 
Paris.” 

fe What, the one that you met at the bal 
masque ?” 

She interrupted him eagerly. 

“ Yes, that one. But don’t speak of it, I 
shall never see him again.” 

“And you loved that man better than 
Evelyn ?” 

“Yes. Inever saw him but once. I do 
not even know his name. But I shall never 
forget his face.” 

“Zella, you are as foolish about him as I 
was about Blanche.” 

“ITknowlam. Butsend for Evelyn. He 
is the only man who eyer made me forget 
that one.” 

“ And as soon as you have really won him 
you will tire of him, too.” 

“Perhaps so, as you will of Blanche. 
Meantime, I like to have my playthings as 
well as you; so write your letter aig: be 
amiable about it.” 

Ralph promised, and the next day the let- 
ter was sent. It was responded to eagerly; 
and three mornings afterward, when Blanche 
came to see Zella, she announced to her the 
expected arrival. 

“Blanche, dear, we are going to have 
company.” 

“ Who is that ?” 

“ A friend of Ralph’s, Mr. Clarence Eyelvn 

He is a Washingtonian, attached to one of 


think vou will like him,” 


d 


A WICKED WOMAN. | 


“T am sorry he is coming,” replied Blanche, 
frankly. 

“« hy aid 

“Oh, because he will take you away from 
me. As it is, I don’t see half as much of you 
as I would like. There is always some man 
with you.” 

Zella laughed. 

“But why don’t you have some admirer 
‘of your own ?” 

“T don’t like them. Oh, Zella, if you were 
only as indifferent to men as Tam, you would 
like nothing better than to keep old-maid’s 
hall with me.” 

“Thank you—no,” laughed Zella. “I con- 
fess I like gentlemen’s society very much.” 

“T don’t; they all annoy me, or frighten 
me,” 

“You poorlittleinnocent! But, of course, 
when Mr. Evelyn comes I shail uave vo be 
polite to him as my brother's friend; so you 
must resign yourself to it.” 

“suppose so.” And Blanche turned away 
to hide the tears that had sprung to her eyes. 
In a moment her smiles returned, as she 
exclaimed: ‘* Ah! here is papa.” 

Mr.'Grafton came in, bearing a splendid 
bouquet, which he presented, with a graceful 
bow, to Zella. 

“Oh, thank you! How kind you are!” 
she gaid; and as she took it’ from his hand, 
her fingers for a moment touched his with a 
faint, lingering pressure, that sent a sudden 
color to the donor's still handsome face. 

“They are but an unworthy offering to 
your beauty,” he said. 
best I eonld bring.” 

And she replied with soft words of delight; 
and then Ralph came in and enticed Blanche 
into the next room to look at some pictures, 
and Zella allowed Mr. Grafton to sit by her 
on the sofa, and amused herself by flirtin 
with him, for sheer idleness and the want of 
any thing more entertaining, utterly reckless 
of what might be the consequences of her 
conduct. 

After a time, the father and daughter went 
away together; but it had been so long be- 
fore Blanche reappeared from the library 
that Zella imagined she and Ralph must 
have gotten on famously together, and asked 
him as much when they were alone. 

“Got on!” he repeated, ruefully. “ Not a 
bit. What do you suppose we have been 
doing all this time ?” 

“T can’t imagine. She seemed to have 
liked it. She looked very happy when she 
came out.” 

“We ‘have been playing backgammon,” 
said Dangerfield, solemnly. 

“Playing backgammon! Oh Ralph!” And 
Zella laughed loud and -ong. 

_“ Wevhave, indeed. T coaxed her into the 
library to look at those new photographs; 
but very soon she grew restless to return. 
Then in desperation J asked her if she played 
cards, She said, No; but she played: back- 
[oats I seized upon this idea, and kept 
erin there on pretense of not disturbing 
ou with the noise. She is quite triumphant 
cause she beat me every game, I have been 
playing atrociously, so as to inveigle her into 
touching my hand every now and then to 
show me how to place the pieces properly.” 

“ Oh you wicked Ralph.” 

“Yes, and do you know, Zella, I think she 
begins to like me better?” 

“ And if you -will let her win many games 
of backgammon, you may at last win the 
game of love.” 

“ Perhaps so: and I trust/it won’t be long. 
Zella, no woman ever so held me at bay be- 
fore,and I assure you) this waiting is weary 
work.” 

“Tt must be, my poor brother. It ill 
suits either of us to be thwarted in our 
wishes, But come, itis one o'clock; let us 
have some luncheon. I suppose Eyelyn will 
be here at five,and I must have my siesta 
and make a fascinating toilet before then.” 

Whether it was the nap or the dress, cer- 
tain it is that when Zella came out to the 
piazza to await her lover, she was radiantly 
beautiful. There were crimson roses in her 
black hair and at the throat of her white 
dress; and when the carriage containing 
Evelyn drove to the door, a flush came to her 
dark cheeks, and anew light. to her lustrous 
A hal went down the walk to meet 

im, 

He was a slender and graceful young man, 
this Clarence Evelyn, with waving, clustered 


'a dreamy smile; “and I am-very glad he has 


“But they are the | 


hafr and mustache, a delicate, almost effemi- 


nate beauty, and blue eyes that were too large 
and soft for one of the sterner sex. He 
sprung down eagerly, and came to meet Zella 
with a flush like a girl on his fair face, seiz- 
ing both her hands in his with some low, 
passionate words, and raising them to his lips 
as soon as they reached the piazza. 

Then, in another moment, Dangerfield 
came out, welcoming his guest with every 
appearance of cordiality ; and then, presently, 
when the luggage was brought in, the young 
man went away to dress. 

“Well, Zella, he is devoted enough, cer- 
tainly,” said her brother, as Evelyn disap- 
peared up-stairs. ‘“T saw his grecting from 
the library, and thought he was going to fling 
himself on his knees on the gravel.” 

“T think he loves me,” replied Zella, with 


me.’ 

“He is very foolish, though, to let you see 
his feelings so plainly,” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you will surely tire of him very 
soon if he really loves you... The true way 
to keep your errant heart would be to feign 
indifference.” 

Zella laughed, 

“T hope he won’t find that out, for his 
adoration is delicious just now.” 

Presently, Evelyn reappeared, radiant and 
fresh from bath. and toilet, looking the very 
Antinous of youthful masculine beauty ; and 
Zella, delighting in the subtle homage of his 
graceful attentions, exerted every fascination 
to render him more desperately in love than 
ever. 

After dinner, Dangerfield obligingly disap- 
peared, and those two were left alone to- 
mt on the moonlit piazza; and there Mr. 

rafton found them when, an hour later, he 
arrived at the Brown Cottage. ‘They were 
warned by the opening of the gate, and Zella 
had time to withdraw the hand she was 
permitting her lover to hold, and 1o change 
her position somewhat, as the visitor came 
up the gravel walk, But for all that, there 
was something tell-tale in the looks and man- 
ner of the two; and glancing from Zella’s 
beautiful face to her handsome companion, 
Mr. Grafton ee with a sudden strange 
contraction of the heart, part of the secret, 

The brunette, however, was not. easily 
disconcerted. She introduced the two gen- 
tlemen, and at once placed, them at their ease 
with some well-timed remarks, 

“T must apologize for. the intrusion of a 
second call in one day,” said) Mr: Grafton, 
presently ; “but I hope my errand will be an 
excuse,” 

“You are always welcome without any. 
excuse,” replied Zella, politely, . ‘ Thoagh I 
have no doubt that the errand is something 
delightful, also; your errands,always are.” 

“Jt will surprise you a little, I fancy, We 
are going to have a ball at Montrose.’ 

“A ball? Oh, thatis charming!” 

“Yes; Mrs, Gratton has. not entertained 
for some time; and. so, for. the benefit of 
Blanche and her lovely friend,” with a bow 
to fale, “we are going to have a grand 
ball. 

It was not surprising, that Mr. Grafton 
announced this as something wonderful. He 
had been himself struck, with amazement | 
when his wife, of her own accord, proposed 
it. The fact was, Mrs. Grafton liked very 
well to give occasional)stately, entertainments 
which might display her house. and, grounds | 
toadvantage; butan actual ball had never | 
been held at Montrose since the one given 
immediately after her marrriage. But, in 
truth, after having once acknowledged the 
acquaintance of the Dangerfie,ds, Mrs. Graf- 
ton had been a good deal impressed with 
their wealth and position, and was very glad 
to make an opportunity of displaying her 
own, magnificence, and, perhaps, at. the same 
time promoting the marriage she desired for 
Blanche. 

“And when is this grand affair to take 
place ?” asked Zella, when she had expressed 
her thanks for her share of the honor. 

“That is just what I came to ask you 
about. , Mrs. Grafton heard that Mr. Danger- 
field was going away, and we did not wish to 
have it during his absence,” 

“ Oh no; Ralph is not going away to. stay. 
He has talked of going to New York, but it | 
will only be for a single day. Now that his 
friend Mr, Evelyn is here, it is doubtful if he | 
will leave at all.” 


: 


“Then I think we shal: fix the time for 
week after next. The moon will be full 
then, and ifit’s a mild evening, the grounds 
will be enjoyable.” 

And so the various arrangements of the 
ball were discussed with some animation ; 
but Mr. Gratton fancied he perceived a shade 
jn Zella’s manner that warned him not te 
linger too long; and yery soon he rose to go, 
though with a bitter pang of jealousy in his 
heart as he left those two alone together. 

“Who was it?’ asked Evelyn, when he 
was gone. 

“Mr. Grafton, Blanche’s father.” 

“Her father? Lthought it must be her 
brother; he looks too young to be the father 
of a grown daughter,” 

“Blanche is very young herself, so that 
he is not much-past forty.” 

“ He does not look that.” 

“Not by moonlight; in the daytime you 
can see the wrinkles,” 

“ He is a handsome man, though.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he admires you.” 

“How do you know ” : 

“Ob, by the way he looked at you, and the 
sharp'glances he cast at me. Zella! Zella! 
I am jealous of him, as I'am of every man 
who approaches you.” 

“You need not be, Clarence ; they all bore 
me but you.” ‘ 

“ And you love me, Zella ?” 

“Ah, Clarence, that is saying a’ good 
deal.” 

“But tell me you do,” he cried, passion- 
ately. “ Zella, I love you so that I think it 
would kill me if I did not believe you loved 
me! Zella, my beautiful queen, 1 will be 
at slave forever if you will only love 
me 

She looked at him with a soft light in her 
deep eyes, and listened, well pleased, to his 
desperate words; but if he had but known 
it, already there rose up in her heart a faint 
regret that the success was so easy and the 
excitement of the pursuit already over. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MARK EDGEWOOD, 


Tue October days faded away pleasantly, 
and without any remarkable incident, until 
the night of the ball, which had been post- 
poned, on account of the moonlight, for near- 
ly a fortnight Jonger than at fist proposed. 
During these four weeks, very little of mo- 
ment occurred. Evelyn still remained at the 
cottage, and was so intensely devoted to 
Zella, that Blanche scarcely eyer saw her 
friend alone; but,'to console her, Ralph Dan- 
rerfield was ever ready to walk with her, to 
rive her out, or even to play endless games 
of backgammon, all of which, however, 
served to advance him very littlé in the re- 
gards!, of the» gentle: Blanche, who, indeed, 
had become accustomed to ‘his society and 
elaborate compliments, but who was still as 
much afraid as ever of his fierce. black eyes. 

Indeed, since the arrival of the Danger- 
fields, more than one faint cloud had arisen 
on Blanche’s happiness,and she looked back 
already to the first two months afier her re- 
turn from school, with a regret for their un- 
troubled calm. In the first place, Danger- 
field’s cousiant attentions wearied and an- 
noyed her; she shrunk from his touch always 
with the same thrill of repugnance as at first - 
and when he ventured, as he constantly 
would, on an. approach to. love-making, she 
was frightened and distressed... Yet her step- 
mother did all she could to throw her im- 
petuous suitor with her, and even her father 
treated him, with so much courtesy and re- 
gard, that she shrunk from telling him of her 
troubles, | Here, too, she began to notice a 
change inthis beloved parent that puzzled 
and disteoused her; for a short time after 
Zella’s arrival he had been in, better. spirits 
than she had ever secn him, full of animation, 
and perpetually planning pleasure-expedi- 
tions, but of late he had grown dep-ressed and 
almost fretful, occasionally seeming as gay 
as ever, then again apparently plunged in 
melancholy. Blanche could not at all. ac- 
count for this change; she only knew that . 
the old weary ook was. growing more 


habitual to his face, and that her society alone 
was powerless to cheer him. 

On the day before the ball, she had nearly | 
caught the clue to his unhappiness, Sh¢ 


§ 


was driving out with her father, when, as 
they turned toward home, they met Zella and 
Evelyn on horseback. Zella was a superb 
horsewoman, as she swept by, seeming a 
perfect vision of beauty, with her fine figure 
displayed by her tight-fitting habit, and her 
handsome face shaded with a black hat and 
floating plume. She kissed her hand with a 
saucy smile as she passed them; and Evelyn, 
as he raised his hat, reflected her look of hap- 
piness in his delicate features. 

“ What a handsome couple they are!” ex- 
claimed Blanche. 

Mr. Grafton was still watching eagerly 
their retreating figures; but he turned 
sharply at this, and said; 

“Why do you speak of them in that way, 
Blanche; do think they are engaged ?” 

“Why yes, [suppose so. Zella has never 
told me so, but I suppose they must be,” re- 
plied Blanche, recalling certain half-seen 
confidences she had observed between the 
two, which, to her innocent mind, could 
mean but one thing. 

“That is only your imagination,” said Mr. 
Grafton, but he grew so pale that his daugh- 
ter cried out: 

“ Why, papa, if you were a young man, I 
should think you were in love with her 
yourself.” 

Oh no; Iam too old for such folly,” he 
said, with a forced laugh; and Blanche, 
quite reassured, at once dismissed the absurd 
suspicion. 

evertheless, that very evening Mr, Graf- 
ton went alone to the Brown Cottage; and, 
finding Zella surrounded by visitors, con- 
trived, unheard, to beg of her a few moments 
in private. 

“When these people are gone,” she whis- 

red ; and then Mr. Grafton went out and 
ounged in the cold October moonlight, on 
the piazza, until the ladies had departed, and 
a step, whose cadence thrilled his heart, stole 
to his side. 

“Well, what is it, Mr. Grafton?” she asked, 
in a low, soft tone. 

He turned his pale face toward her. “Tell 
me if you are engaged to this young man?” 
he demanded, eagerly. 

: Engaged to whom, Mr. Grafton ?” 
| “To Evelyn, or to any one,” he added. 
Pe, indeed, Mr. Grafton ; I am absolutely 

To tell the truth, not even Evelyn’s devo- 
tion could prevent Zella from flirting des- 
perately with other victims; she loved her 
power too dearly, lightly to resign it, and 
almost drove her young lover wild by per- 
mitting, every now and then, the attentions 
of some other man. 

This night, when Mr. Grafton was gone, he 
came out and joined her, his face also pale 
with jealousy. 

“Zella,” he said, “what was that man 
saying to you?” 

“Really, Mr. Evelyn,” she replied, scorn- 
fully, tossing her handsome head, “I do not 
see what right you have to question me.” 

“ Oh, Zella, forgive me. you knew how 
I suffered, you would pity me and forgive 


“Well, Clarence, I will forgive you,” she 
said, softening. “He wanted to know if I 
was engaged to you,” 

“He loves you,” cried Evelyn; “I knew 
he did.” 

< Nonsense, my dear Clarence; he is only 
an old friend.” 

“JT know better than that; but what did 
you tell him?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“T said no; of course not.” 

“Oh, Zella, wky won’t you be engaged to 
me!” he cried. ‘Promise to marry me, to 
be mine alone; I will work and slave for 
your sake. Oh, Zella, tell me that you love 
me well enough to marry me.” 

But Zella would not give the promise, 
though the young man plead his cause pas- 
sionately and desperately. . 

“You only weary me,” she suid at last, im- 

tiently. “I am not ready to resign my 
iberty yet for any man; I love you, and 
that ought to be enough.” 

“ How much truth was there in those last 
words?” asked her brother, as Evelyn 
walked away to conceal his emotions, and 
he stepped out into the piazza beside her. — 

“Did you hear them?” asked Zella, indif- 
ferently. 

“Yes; do you really love him yet ?” 

“Well, yes,” she said, suppressing a faint 
yawn , “I snppose I do, though he is rather 
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trying with hfs perpetual jeafousies and his 
entreaties to me to marry him.” 

“T thought you were growing tired of 
him.” 

“ Why ad 


“Oh, he is beginning to get that feverish, | 
wasted look, all your men have after a while; , 


Grafton shows it strongly, and it is increasing 
upon Evelyn every day.’ 

“Tf conquests were not so easy,” she said, 
with a sigh; “I really envy you your long 
probation with Blanche; the pursuit of an 
object is so much more amusing than the 
possession. But every man I have ever fan- 
cied has fallen desperately in love with me 
at the first smile.” 

“ You may yet meet your fate as I have 
mine,” said her brother. ‘ But here comes 
your adorer; do give him one kind word to 
enable him to sleep.” 

“ As to that,” replied Zella, “ itis too chilly 
to stay here and listen to any more senti- 
mentalizing ; I am going in.” 

“ Good-night, Clarence,” she cried to the 
young man. “I am going to bed early, to be 
fresh for to-morrow night.” And before he 
could detain her she had disappeared. 

The next day, although one of the last of 
October, was mild and bright. The gay 
autumn foliage glittered in the sunlight, and 
Montrose had néver looked more magnificent 
than with all its statel 
their gorgeous robes of purple, and crimson, 
and orange. 

It was a bustling day for Mrs. Grafton; 
from early morning she was stirring about 
the house, having the rooms put in perfect 
order, attending to the minutest arrange- 
ments, from drawing-room to kitchen, mak- 
ing the existence of every servant in the es- 
tablishment a burden and a misery, and 
scolding Blanche and her husband so perti- 
naciously, that they were truly thankful, 
when at five o’clock she pronounced herself 
satisfied, and retired to dress for dinner. 

In half an hour she rexppeared, and with 
unwonted benevolence in her countenance 
as she sat in the drawing-room awaiting the 
arrival of the only guest who had been in- 
vited to enjoy the permanent hospitalities of 
Montrose. This was her nearest relative, 
Mark Edgewood, the son of a dear cousin 
long dead ; and, until the birth of Willie, the 
supposed heir of the Montroseestate. Youn 
Edgewood was possessed of some fortune o 
his own, and had ever been a favorite with 
the grim lady. For the past few years he 
had been abroad, and having but recently 
returned, had been at once invited to come to 
Montrose. 

As the minutes went on, and Mrs. Grafton 
and Willie remained the sole occupants of 
the parlor, the lady grew very impatient, and 
at last rung the bell. 

“Request Mr. Grafton and Miss Blanche 
to come here at once,” she said to the sery- 
ant. 

The man went off to execute his errand, 
and presently the two culprits appeared, com- 
ing in together to at least divide the reproof 
they could not avoid. 

“You seem to have forgotten that Iam ex- 
pecting Mr. Edgewood,” she began, snap- 
pishly. ‘As he is only my guest, I suppose 
you did not care to honor him.” 

Mr. Grafton only shrugged his shoulders 
and walked to the window. 

“Twas so tired, mamma,” said Blanche, 

ntly. “But we are in time after all, for he 
aot here yet.” 

Mrs. Grafton did not reply, for at that mo- 
ment a carriage rolled to the door, and fol- 
lowed by her husband, she went out into the 
piazza to welcome the young stranger. 

It was no wonder that Edgewood was a 
favorite with even his stern aunt, as he called 
her; for he had that rare charm of face and 
manner which few ever resisted. He was 
twenty-five years old, above the medium 
hight, and of graceful and athletic propor- 
tions. His features were not regularly hand- 
some, but there was something very attrac- 
tive in the straightforward glance of the clear 
gray eyes, and the frank smile of the expres- 
sive mouth, which, though rather large, was 
so well-shaped and adorned with such fine 
teeth, that it was one of his best features. His 
hair was of a rich dark brown, his thick 
mustache and side-whiskers a shade lighter. 
His complexion, fair naturally, was tanned 
by sun and wind to a wholesome ruddy shade; 

together he was a fine, manly-looking 


trees dressed out in. 


| and was introduced to 


young fellow as he stepped into the panor 
lanche. 

He shook hands with her at once with the 
cordiality of an old friend, and eyen then his 
gaze rested lingeringly on her delicate blonde 
beauty. But somehow, although Blanche’s 
tell-tale color rose a little under that look of 
admiration, she felt none of the half-fright- 
ened repugnance the bold glances of Danger- 
field’s black eyes inspired. 

“And here is Willie; what a noble boy!” 
he exclaimed, as he caught him in his arms 
and tossed him till the child laughed with 
delight, and his golden curls were all 
tangled. 

“This is an addition to Montrose, indeed. 
I congratulate you, aunt Augusta, with all 
my heart.” 

rs. Grafton smiled with pleasure, and 
grew absolutely radiant as she listened to his 
praises of her darling. 

“But, Mark,” she interrupted at last, 
“ you must leave your love-making to Willie 
for a little, and go and dress; the Gintier-bell 
will ring in ten minutes.” 

“Then I shall only get the dust off, and 
leave my elaborate toilet for the evening.” 

And he disappeared to return punctually 
at the summons, looking perfectly fresh, even 
after this hasty toilet. 

The dinner passed off as no dinner at 
Montrose had ever passed off within the 
memory of the present household. Edge- 
wood was so full of life and spirits, gave such 
amusing accounts of his adventures abroad, 
was so attentive to his aunt, so polite to 
Blanche, and so funny to Willie, that every 
member of the family was in good spirits 
when they left the table. 

“JT suppose you have gotten over your 
prejudice against smoking since your marriage 
—hayen’t you, aunt Augusta?” asked the 
young guest, as they walked to the drawing- 
room. 

“Mr. Grafton never smokes,” replied. his 
wife, sourly. 

“Doesn’the? Then I suppose I must be 
banished to the piazza, as of yore, for I can’t 
give up my cigar’ 


Then as Mrs. Grafton went into the draw: ' 


ing-room, he contrived to get beside Blanche 

“ Would you think it very impertinent if I 
were to ask you to come out on the piazza 
and keep me company, Miss Blanche ?” 

“Oh no,” she said, honestly. “I should 
like it very much.” 

“You are not afraid of the cold air?” 

“No, for I will get a shawl.” i 

She rejoined him in a moment, wrapped in 
a large plaid cloak. 

“ You look a very Highland lassie in that 
plaid,” said Edgewood; “though you are 
fairer than the-most delicate Scotchwoman, 
for all that I ever saw of them were coarse 
and brown compared to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Edgewood, don’t begin to flatter 
me so soon.” 

“Tt was simple truth,” he said; “ but I 
won't say any thing to annoy you. Iam so 
much obliged to you for coming out here 
with me.” 

“ Ag to that, I like it much better than be- 
ing inside,” said Blanche, innocently. 

ut Edgewood was no coxcomb; he did 
not misunderstand her meaning, though he 
laughed gayly, and thanked her for the 
admission. 

“And now,” he said, presently,“I want 
you to tell me all about the people I am to 
meet to-night.” 

“What, all of them? Why, we have eight 
hundred invitations out.” 

“Oh no! only the principal ones. Your 
intimates, you know. Who is this Zella, for 
instance, that I heard you speak of at dinner. 
It is such an odd name, I never heard it but 
once before.” 

“Tt is Zella Dangerfield, and she is so 
handsome. Mr, Edgewood, you will fall in 
love with her at once.” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because she is so fascinating, and every 
one does.” And Blanche proceeded with a 
most animated description of her friend. 

Edgewood listened attentively, asking so 
many questions about the brunette, at 
last the blonde said : 

“JT am sure you are falling in love with her 


‘even without payee her, Mr. Edgewood.” 


“No danger of that when you are present, 
Miss Blanche,” he replied, with a sudden 
earnest look of his gray eyes. “But her 
name, and the description tvo, recall a woman 


T once saw, though it can not be the same 
person; she would be older than this young 
lady.” 


“ Zella has been almost all over the world.” 

“JT can’t tell you where or how I saw her; 
it is impossible, however, that this can be 
the same person. It is only an odd coinci- 
dence of mine. But we have talked of her 
long enough—tell me about some one else.” 
ing, Went on to describe various local celeb- 
rilies, and was so well entertained by the 
employment that she never thought of 
quitting her companion or going till sum- 
moned somewhat peremptorily by her step- 
mother to dress for the ball. 

When she was gone, Edgewood walked 
up and down a little longer, and then he, too, 
went in to make his toilet; but every now 
and then his thoughts floated away from the 
present—away from the lovely girl who had 
just left him—to an almost forgotten scene 
where he had met the beautiful woman who 
bore the odd name of Zella. 

It was nearly three years ago, when lie was 
in Paris, that he went with a party of friends 
toa bal masque at the opera, given during 
the carnival-time. As he moved among the 
Battering throng, his errant gaze was caught 

the singular beauty of « woman’s figure. 
She was dressed as an Andalusian, and the 
short frock, with its low body and flowing 
sleeves, set off the perfect graces of every 
outline, while the floating masses of the 
black lace mantilla, just shrouded the round, 
plump shoulders enough to make them most 
tantalizingly attractive. 

Edgewood followed the lovely incognito 
persistently, until he had succeeded in gain- 
ing her side, and:then boldly addressed her, 
and offered her his arm. 

He felt herdark eyes flash on him, as she 
scrutinized him through her mask. 

His own face was uncovered, and, appar- 
ently, it pleased. her; for, presently, with a 
hastily-whispered word she quitted her escort, 
and slid her small hand into his arm. 

Now, as he thought of all this, the quiet 
country around him seemed to fade away 
and once more Edgewood heard the splendid 
strains of the music that rung out above the 
glittering ball-room,as he and this Andalu- 
sian swept on for a few moments with the 
gay whirl of the dancers. Again he remem- 
bered how, after that brief, wild waltz, he 
had persuaded his companion to go with him 
to a little supper-room, and then, distinct on 
his recollections, rose up this dark, handsome 
face that, at his entreaty, she had unmasked. 

That had been a strange hour that he had 
passed there alone with this beautiful woman, 
who would tell him nothing of herself but 
that her name was Zella. She had fascinated 
him by the gay recklessness of her speech ; 
and yet, there was something about her that 
had checked him in any too daring avowals, 
and had impressed him with a belief that her 
rank was very much above that of the 
women he generally met at those balls. 

He recalled now all the sparkling gayety 


of that petit and the shade of regret 
that stole over her bright eyes when she 
parted with him, 


Before she had entered the tete-a-tete sup- 
per-room, she had made him promise on his 
honor not to keep her there more than an 
hour; and despite all his entreaties, when, 
true to his word, he brought her back to the 
ball-room, she had refused to give him any 
clue to her name or home. But her hand 
rested in his with a tender, lingering pressure 
when he took it for the last time, and her 
voice was low and tremulous, as she whis- 
Ppered “ Adieu !” 

Even now, Edgewood seemed to feel the 
faint thrill of that ong and thé remem- 
brance of that brilliant Spanish beauty was 
strong upon him as he descended the ‘stairs 
to the great drawing-room. 


——-—— 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE BALL, 


- As Mark Edgewood, still half-absorbed in 
reverie, entered the large reception-parlor, 
dreams of the past were dispelled, and every 
memory of the dazzling brunette swept away 
by the presence of the loveliest blonde he had 
ever seen, 


And Blanche, under his skillful question- | 
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Blanche was the sole occupant of the room. 
She stood under the chandelier, with the pure 


| light of its many wax candles illuminating 
“Where did you see her?” asked Blanche. | 


her delicate face and form. Her dress was 
all white, very full, and floating off in fleecy 
clouds. In her pale hair there wasa wreath 
of snow@rops, dashed with dew. Around 
her fair throat there was a necklace of peurls, 
scarcely whiter than the perfect skin on 
which they rested. Altogether, she looked 
the very incarnation of pure and virgin 
beauty. 

Edgewood paused for a moment in unseen 
contemplation of the lovely vision; then 
Blanche turned, their eyes met, and a deep 
flush rose to her cheeks as she read the admi- 
ration expressed in his gaze; but before he 
could speak, Mr. and Mrs. Gratton entered the 
room, and the last bustling preparations for 
the ball prevented any conyersation. 

By ten o'clock, Montrose was a blaze of 
light, and rapidly filling with guests. Out- 
side, the winter’s moon shone down with all 
the brightness and almost the warmth of a 
summer's night, illumining the stately front 
of the tine old house with magic luster, shed- 
ding its pale radiance through the half-naked 
branches of the noble trees, and touching with 
rouge or turning gold the yellow and crimson 
leaves, 

Inside, the great drawing-rooms were bril- 
liant with innumerable wax tapers and odor+ 
ous with the gorgeous flowers that’ adorned 
the walls and tables with their graceful 
blooms; the wide hall was gay with dancers, 
and resonant with the swelling music of a full 
band ; and the large dining-room was giitter- 
ing with the glass and silver, and sparkling 
confectionery of the supper, that stood all the 
evening for the benefit alike of those who left 
early or those who came late. 

Mrs. Grafton received her guests with most 
unusual suavity. Her dress, a heavy black 
silk, would have been handsome, had it not 
been cut after the same scant pattern she af- 
fected in all her gowns, but the lace she wore 
was elegant old point; and as she had donned, 
in honor of the occasion, a sort of head-dress 
of the same rich material, she really looked 
unusually well. Mr. Grafton did the honors, 
as he knew so well how to do them, with a 
smile and gallant word for the ladies, and a 
cordial weldonis for the gentlemen. He was 
in unusual spirits; the assurance Zella had 
given him the night before had relieved his 
heart, and he was able to devote himself to 
his duties of host without too eager a watch 
for the one arrival he longed for above all 
others. 

Blanche stood near her stepmother, a little 
embarrassed with the sense of the duties of 
her position, but all the more lovely: from the 
unusual Lee on her round cheeks, and, the 
unwonted light in her blue eyes. Edgewood, 
standing back a little in the throng, found 
more amusement in watching her than in 
chatting with any of the young ladies to 
whom he had been presented; and availed 
himself, afler a while, of the decrease in the 
number of arrivals to make his way to her 
side again. 

“Well, Miss Blanche, are you enjoying 
your first ball ?” 

“Yes, pretty well, only so many introduc- 
tions are rather tiresome.” 

“Won't it do for you to leave soon, and 
come and dance ?” 

“ Hardly yet, I think; there will be a good | 
Many more people here. The Dangertields 
have not come yet, either.” 

“ And you must wait for them ?” 

“Yes, | want you to see Zella so much.” 

“T had far rather see you.” 

“You won't say that when you know her 
—but look! there she is now. Isn’t she 
handsome ?” 

As she spoke, Zella,gppeared in the door- 
way, leaning on her brother's arm, and fol- 
lowed by Evelyn. She was splendidly beau: 
tiful, and a murmur of admiration ran 
through the crowd at her approach. Her 
dress was of violet silk, trimmed on skirt 
and waist with rich black lace; her dark 
hair was caught up in a golden net, through 
which was thrust a jewel-handled dagger, 
and there were flashing diamonds in heF tiny 
ears and in the splendid cross that rested on 
her perfect bust. Her costume was very 
striking—too elegant, perhaps, for an unmar- 
ried girl, but it seemed to suit admirably her 
mature Southern beauty. 

As she made her way slowly through the | 


E: 


throng, Zella’s radiant glance rested suddenly 
on Mark Edgewood. At sight of that frank, 
handsome face that was watching her so 
eagerly, she stopped short and a strange pallor 
overspread her glowing cheeks. 

“ What is the matter?” asked her brother, 
anxiously, as he, too, paused and bent over 
her. 

“It is nothing,” she replied, recovering 
herself instantly, and se to her young 
lover who had pressed to her side. 
Evelyn, will you see if I have dropped my 
handkerchief?” 

Then, as her sudden delay was thus ac- 
counted for, she whispered rapidly to her 
brother in Spanish; “There is the young 
American of the bal masque talking to 
Blanche.” 

Evelyn handed her the delicate lace mou- 
choir at that moment. Dangerfield only re- 
plied by a sharp look at the stranger who had 
so deeply moved his sister, and then the three 
once more moyed on. 

Zella had recovered herself completely by 
the time she had reached Mrs. Grafton, and 
was radiantly handsome as she greeted her 
and Blanche. Edgewood watched her close- 
ly, not knowing how to meet her; but as Mrs. 
Grafton introduced him to the new-comers, 
she turned to him with a gay smile, and held 
out her hand. 

“Mr, Edgewood and I are old acquaint- 
ances,” she said, as he responded cordially to 
her greeting. 

“You have met my cousin before?” asked 
Mrs. Grafton, sree 

“ Yes; in Paris.” Then, as she dropped her 
brother’s arm and drew a little nearer to 
Edgewood, she added, in rapid French, “ We 
need not say where.” 

“Oh, no! Trust me for that !” he replied. 
And then, offering his arm: “Let us take a 
promenade and talk it all over.” 

Zella accepted his escort and moved away 
with him to the hall. Evelyn looked after 
them with a keen glance of apprehensive 
jealousy, and Blanche felt a faint regret that 
her own words had come so surely true, and 
that Edgewood had indeed forgotten her as 
soon as he saw the glorious brunette, 

Meantime as Zella and her escort went out 
into the crowdéd hall, she turned to him 
with a most unusual trouble in her brilliant 
eyes. 

“Mr, Edgewood,” she said, “ what must 
you think of me?” 

“T think you are a most charming woman,” 
he replied, gallantly. 

The color deepened under the warm olive 
of her skin, as she said; “That answer tells 
me the estimate you have formed of me, but 
I have only my own folly to blame for it.” 

“You are not angry with me?” he said, 
pleadingly. “I did not mean to wound you,’ 

¢ Nol am not angry—I have no right to 
he; but let us go outside,” she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ All these people are watching us; 
we are not talking the silly conventionalities 
of a ball-room, and I can not help showing 
something of my feeling in my face, Let us 
go into the piazza. I have a good deal to say 
to you, and this place suffocates me.” 

hey made their way out into the broad 
ortico, and then down to a quiet’ balcony. 
Fee they were quite alone; the hum of the 
crowd sounded a faint murmur, and the mu- 
sic of the band flowed out to them in subdued 
strains; the air was mild and warm, and the 
moon streamed its fairy luster over the roll- 
ing lawn which here sloped down to the sil- 
very river. 

As Edgewoed stood looking at his beauti- 
ful companion, all the quiet scene around 
them seemed to fade away, and he was once 
more in the light, and the crowd, and the 
gay riot of the Parisian ball. The influence 
of the associations was very powerful upon 
him—even the very dress Zella wore this 
night, recalling the Andalusian costume of 
the mask; and with the impetuosity which 
had been the cause of all the brief errors of 
his life, he leaned toward her, and took her 
hand. La 

“Zella,” he said, “give me at least as 
warm a welcome here as you gave me in 
Paris,” and he stole his arm around her slen- 
der waist. 

If Zella had yielded then, there is no say- 
ing how deep might have been her influence 
over the fancy if not over the heart of 


her companion; but she drew away from 
the proffered embrace, and turned upon him 
with a proud, almost disdainful look. 


“Mr. } 
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“Myr Edgewood, 1 have deserved perhaps | 
that you should insult me, but L scarcely think | 
it is kind.” 

He drew back at this stinging rebuff, | 

“T beg your pardon for my rashness, Miss | 
Dangertield.” 

“Ii is granted at once,” she said, witha | 
gentle smile. “I remember only too well | 
how imprudent I was that night, but I came 
out here to give you some explanation of my 
conduct.” 

“Do not think it necessary for my reproof,” 
he replied; “I assure you I will not. offend 
again,” 

‘Tam not afraid of that; but for my own 
sake I want to tell you why I was at that 
wild ball where no young lady should have 
been seen. I was very young then—much 
younger than you thought me, or than I 
looked, I dare say—but I have been at school 
nearly ever since.” 

“At school!” 

“Yes. I came to this country—I am an 
American by birth—very soon after I saw 
you, and have been for eighteen months at 
Madame Mavoni's. You thought me a thor- 
ough;paced. woman of the world when you 
saw me, very likely ; but we Southerners: de- 
velop early, and I am not much older than 
Blanche. But to return to my story. Ever 
since I had been in Paris, I had been eager 
to goto one of those balls. I had teased my 
brother to. take me, in vain; until, shortly be- 
fore we left, he consented at last to. accompa- 
ny me to the place where we met. I was in 
wild spirits at being permitted to go, and .reé- 
solved to enjoy it in the true, reckless. spirit 
of the scene. I saw you; your face pleased 
me. I fancied that you could be trusted, and 
—I never expected to see you again. That is 
the history of my folly.” 

* And do you regret it?” 

“T regret the events of the evening, not 
the having met. you,” she replied, lifting 
her large eyes to his face with an eloquent 
glance. 

“And I can not regret or forget any thing,” 
Edgewood answered: “but I will try to 
prove myself worthy of your trust by prom- 
ising to behave as if I had forgotten all you 
would wish unknown. ” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Tt may bea difficult task, but I shall not 
very soon lose the memory of the reproof 
with which you just now rebuked my auda- 
city. 

nf Pardon me, if I made it too harsh,” said 
Zella; “ but I could not bear to be misunder- 
stood by you.” 

A faint accent on the last word and an 
earnest look of her dark ye gave tenfold 
significance to the words; but before Edge- 
wood could reply, there was a step beside 
him, and Evelyn made his way to the, baleo- 


y- 

“ Miss Dangerfield, I believe it is time for 
our dance,” he said; “they are playing a 
gallop.” 

She turned impatiently. 

“You showed rare perseverance in hunting 
me out, certainly,” she sneered. 

“T could not be so uncourteous, as to, do 
otherwise,” he replied, gently. “But I have 
no wish to annoy you by claiming the dance, 
if you do not wish to give it,” 

Zella looked from his pale, troubled face 
back to Edgewood, hesitatingly, but he decid- 
ed the question at once. 

“Pray don’tiet me detain you, Miss Dan- 
gerfield... 1 believe I have an engagement 
with Miss Grafton, but by-and-by I shall hope 
WwW be honored wate ince with you.” 

» Which one?” she asked, quickly. 

“Put me down on your card for the first | 
vacancy, and tell me which it is when I see | 
you again.” ‘ 

She took Eyelyn’s arm, and walked away, 
Edgewood looking afier her with a curious 
smile. She was very handsome, certainly, 
an@ her beauty ‘attracted him; with the 
memory of that gay supper strong upon him, 
he might have plunged into any folly with 
her; but recalled to himself by her suddenly 
assumed dignity, he was in little danger 
now. The claim of childish innocence she 
had set up did not impose upon him in the 
least. 

_ School-girl or not,” he thought, “she 
knows the world too thoroughly for one of 
her years, and 1 will swear bas had many 
other lovers besides me. She was much more 
charming too as a reckless Parisienne than 


| her hand. | 


as a dignified American,” and he strolled back | 
to the parlor in search of Blanche. | 


He found her with Dangertield has 


| over her, as she sat ona sofa, quite with- 


drawn in a corner of the room. At sight of 
his evident devotion, Edgewood was about 
to turn away, when an appealing look from 
her recalled him, and he made his way to her, 
and claimed her hand for the dance. She 
rose at once and took his arm with a hasty 
excuse to Dangerfield. 

“Oh,” she said, as they passed on, “I am | 
so glad you came!” \ 

“Why? I was almost afraid to interrupt 
you at first, Dangerfield seemed so deyoted.” 

“That's just it,” she replied ; “he frightens 
me so!” 

“ You don’t like his attentions, then ?” 

“No, Mr. Edgewood, I do not, indeed! I 
am afraid of him. I don’t like him, and yet 
I can’t getaway from him. Iam so glad you 
are here, on his account.” 

“Why ?” he asked, amused at her vei c- 
mence. “ What can I do?” 

“Oh, you can keep him away from me!” 
and then she paused, with a deep blush at 
her own words. “But, Mr. Edgewood, what 
will you think of me for talking so ?” 

“J shall think you are very lovely, Miss 
Blanche.” 

“T forgot how short a time I had known 
you,” she said; “but you seem like an old 
friend already.” 

“T am so much obliged to you for saying 
that,” he replied, with a fine light in his gra 
eyes. “If Dangerfield is your bete noir, I will 
do my utmost to fight him off.” 

And they went off to dance, the best friends 
in the world. They took one or two turns 
around the room; and as they paused, Zella 
floated by them with Evelyn. She was a 
splendid dancer—her tiny feet. flying over 
the floor—her perfect figure and her flashing 
eyes making her look a very bewitching 

erpsichore. 

Edgewood followed her with an admiring 


AZE, 
oe Isn’t she handsome ?” asked Blanche. 

“Yes; she is very handsome,” he assented, 

“T knew you would be captivated by her,” 
she said, with a half-sigh. 

“But I am not, Miss Blanche. As I told 
you before, she could not captivate me if you 
were present.” 

Blanche blushed and smiled under his 
earnest gaze; and Zella, who had paused now 
from her own dance, noted the look, with a 
keen glance of apprehension cast at Blanche’s 
fair face, and followed the two with a con- 
centrated earnestness of regard as they whirl- 
ed away together. : 

Then presently Mr. Grafton came to claim 
Zella, who had promised to permit him to 
take her to supper. And leaving Evelyn 
with a deeper shade of misery on his delicate 
face, she went away with her married ad- 
mirer ; but somehow, she had no spirit to flirt 
with him or any of the other men who 
crowded around her. She did, indeed, dance 
all the evening aflerward, but her smiles 
were forced, and her manner listless, and she 
could not help, whoever might be her com- 
panion, watching eagerly for Edgewood. 
After a while it became time for her to dance 
with him. Then, indeed, she exerted herself 
to, the utmost, and was animated, sparkling, 
and fascinating, as she strove to interest him, 
She succeeded so far as to keep him amused ; 
he had a quick appreciation of beauty, and it 
was impossible for him not to be pleased by 
her evident preference for him. But her 


| most brilliant sallies never touched the ten- 


derer chords of his nature as did Blanche’s 
most simple words; nor did she even suc- 
ceed in again arousing the dangerous spell 
that had held him early in the evening. 

When at last the time for leaving came, 
and Edgewood, as one of the hosts, stood in 
the hall to assist the departing guests to their 
carriages, once more Zella, quiring her own 
proper escort, came to his side fora last fare- 
well. 

“You will come and see me to-morrow, | 
won’t you?” she whispered, as she held out | 

“Twill, with pleasure,” he replied, polite- | 
ly ; but he scarcely returned the pressure of | 
her clasp, and even then he turned with re- ' 
lief from the passionate glance of the bru- | 
neite to the azure eyes of the lovely blonde. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


Tue morning after the ball, Zella made her 
appearance down-stairs about eleven o'clock 
There was no trace of weariness in her bril 
liant eyes or of haste in her delicate toilet; 
very evidently, her sleep had been sound and 
refreshing. Not so, however, had it been 
with Clarence Evelyn, who, at the first sound 
of the rustle of her robe, came out into the 
hall to meet her. He was pale and haggard. 
even his dress was less carefully neat than 
usual, and already his golden hair was disor 
dered, as if he had been long up and restless 
in movement. 

“Ah, Clarence! Good-morning! You 
are in better season than I, it seems.” 

“T have been up since six o’clock,” he re: 
plied. 

“ Since six?” she said, with a shrug. ‘“ So 
early! Then you must be ready for a second 
breakfast by this time, and will take one with 
me.” 

The indifference of her manner stung him, 
and he cried: 

“You don’t ask why I was up so early: 
you don’t care that Iam wretched.” 

“You did not say you were wretched,” 
she replied, coolly. “ As for the time you 
were up, my dear Clarence, Ido not wish to 
control your actions; I like liberty so well 
myself, feertainiy would not wish to contro] 
yours.” 

While they were speaking they had walked 
into the parlor, and Zella had rung a bell; 
the servant now appeared. 

“T would like my breakfast,” she said. to 
the man. ‘“ Breakfast for two, Manuel. You 
surely must be hungry again ?” to Evelyn. 

“No,” he said, impatiently. “I can eat 
nothing.” . 

The man went out, and he turned to Zella 
with a wistful look in his blue eyes. 

““Zella, I was roused this morning by a tel- 
oT from Washington. I must leave to- 
day.’ 

“To-day !” 

She glanced at him in a little languid sur- 
prise, but Evelyn could trace no shade of 
regret, though he looked at her so coment 

“Yes, or lose my appointment. Zella! 
Zella! must I go a 

“My dear Clarence, don’t ask me. As 
your hostess, I would bid you stay ; a8 your 
friend, I should think it were better for you 
to run no risk of losing a valuable position. 

“As my hostess! As my friend!” he re- 
peated, bitterly. “ Zella, I ask you the ques 
tion as the woman I love, not as one. indiffer 
ent to my presence. Darling, tell me! must 


Igo? 

He came close up to where she ‘leanee 
back in a deep chair, and flung himself on 
his knees beside her, taking her hands in his 
and looking up pleadin ly into her dark eyes 

“ My love, must I oP : 

Her gaze wandered over his fair, handsome 
face, 30 young, yet with such a look of misery 
on the delicate features, and the expression 
softened, as she said: 

“T shall miss you very much; but, Clar- 
ence, dear, I really think you ought not to 
give up your salary merely to linger here a 
ittle longer.” 

“ Yet a week ago, when I got the first sum- 
mons to return, you begged me to disregard 
it, and remain with you.” 

He could not read her rapid mental reply 
to his argument—“ I was not tired of you 
then, and lied not seen him then !”—but he 
knew that her look grew a little colder as she 
answered : 

“Those orders were not peremptory ; they 
could be neglected without endangering your 
position; of course, I wanted to keep you 


| With me as long as I could, but now—’ 


“ Now, I had better go?” . 
‘Dear Clarence, don’t you know what a 
difficult question that isfor me to answer? I 
want to advise you for your good, but I am 
our hostess as well as your friend.” : 
“Don’t use that cold word ‘friend’!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I know I might go, and I 
should be able to bear the thought of leaving, 
if you would only promise to be more to me 
than that—to be my love forever, and in alit- 
tle while my wife. i 
She drew back from him at the words. 
“ No, Clarence, that is impossible. Do not 
distress me by asking again fora promise that 
I shall never give !” ! 


* Never give to any one? 
you will never marry ?” 

“Probably not. I do not like the thought 
of resigning my liberty to any man.” 

“And yet I love you well enough to be 
your slave forever,” he said, sadly. 

“You fancy so now, perhaps,” she replied, 
carelessly. ‘“ But come, there is the sum- 
mons to breakfast; I am hungry, unromantic 
as it may be.” 

He went out with her to the breakfast- 
room; but, although he had eaten no morsel 
that morning, she could not induce him to 
take any thing more than a cup of strong cof- 
fee. He sat looking at her with his large 
mournful eyes, watching every motion jeal- 
ously, and scarcely replying at all to her de- 
sultory chat about the ball and the events of 
the past evening. Since the presence of the 
servant restrained him from speaking of the 
one subject nearest his heart, he found it 
utterly impossible to speak on indifferent mat- 


Do you think 


Zella made a very capital meal, and then 
returned with her lover to the parlor. The 
morning was chilly, and a bright fire burned 
on the:hearth. She drew her favorite chair 
near the blaze, and sunk down into it with a 
sigh of luxurious pleasure. Evelyn came 
and knelt down again beside her. 

“ Zella, lam going away. I see that you 
think it is best, but you will love me while 
I am gone, won't you ?” 

He spoke in low, pleading tones, and his 
face was very earnest, but she laughed light- 
ly, as she replied : 

“T don’t know about that, @larence. Do 
you remember what I told you when you 
first made love to me? 

‘Tl love you as long as I am able, 
I'll swear to no longer than this,’”” 

He drew away with a faint groan. 

“ And you love me no longer! I remem- 
ber when you said that; but eee since, 
when all your actions surely seemed to indi- 
cate love, that you really cared forme. Oh, 
Zella, you have broken my heart!” 

“You will soon forget me.” 

“T shall never forget you!” he replied, 
fiercely. “And I will not go away; I will 
stay here; not in this house—you need not 
look so startled—but in the town, close by ; 
and I will watch you and love you so that 
you must love me.” 

She looked at him with a sudden alarm. 
She had no wish to have him remain, bis 
departure now suited her plans too well ; she 
saw that he was not to be driven away, and 
she changed her manner at once. A 

’* Clarence, don’t be so impetuous ; I didn’t 
mean to tease you.” 

“Tease me! It is killing me!” t 

“You are so exacting,” she said, laying 
her hand gently on his golden hair, “O 
course, I shall always care for you, and you 
pe I advise your going for your best 
good.’ 

He was close beside her in an instant, his 
arms around her, his blue eyes close to hers. 

“And you will not forget me when I am 
gone?” 

“No, of course not, foolish boy! Very 
likely, too, you will see me in Washington 
before long.” 

“Really, Zella ?” 

“Yes; [have never been there, you know. 
I should like to spend part of the winter there 
very much.” 1 

“Oh, my love! with that to look forward 
to, I can bear any thing. And you will write 
tome often ?” 

“Certainly, I will. I shall depend upon 
you for all the gossip of the Capital.” 

“And won't you give me one little prom- 
ise,to cheer me till we meet again 2?” 

“No, no, Clarence! Why try to trammel 
me with promises ?” 

“Ah! if I could but trust your love, I 
should be well content,” he replied. “But 
you are such a flirt.” 

“ Now, now, don’t reproach me, Clarence. 
Be content with the love I have given yow in 
the , and trust to the future, as Ido. 

“JT will try to, Zella; but let me hear you 
say once more, I loye r 

he did as he asked her, bending her beau- 
tiful head to meet his caress, but there was & 
look of weariness on’ her face all the time; 
and, presently, when he left the room to make 
the’ tions for his journey, she drew @ 


lo h of relief. j 
eye is Evelyn really going?” asked 


her brother, as, a moment after, he entered 
the room. 

“Yes,” she replied.’ ‘‘He has received a 
peremptory summons to Washington.” 

“So he told me this morning, but he hardly 
seemed to know whether he would heed it or 
not.” 

‘He has decided to go; it is much better 
he should.” 

“Oh, I dare say ; and, besides, you are tired 
of him.” 

“ Dreadfully so!’ with a half-yawn. 
“ How did you get rid of him ?” 
“Only by promising nearly all he asked ; at 


one time I thought he would stay in spite of 
me.” 

‘“‘ And you are really glad he is going ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And yet a month ago you were desper- 
ately in love with him, and crazy to have 
him here.” 

“ That’s just it. He has been here a month, 
and I have had enough of him.” 

“ Tam very well satisfied that he is to go,” 
said Dangerfield, carelessly. ‘“* You know I 
never did like him; to be sure, he has not 
troubled me overmuch with his society, but I 
too am heartily tired of his pale, womanish 
face, I admire your new fancy much more.” 

“What ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Edgewood! I suppose his sudden ap- 
pearance has given the final cowp to your love 
for Evelyn ?” 

“Perhaps so. Isn’t he handsome ?” 

“Not so very handsome, but with a fine 
manly face, that is better than beauty. -Zella, 
I doubt if you find him an easy conquest.” 

“ He almost made love to me last night.” 

‘* He did?” 

“Yes; but that was only because he re- 
membered too well my adventure at the bal 
masque. I would not have such love-mak- 
ing,” she said, proudly. “But I am resolved 
to win him.” 

“You do not fear Blanche as a rival ?” 

“That silly school-girl—no.” 

Yet her face clouded over as she uttered 
the succeeding words: 

“ But Pll tell you, Ralph, I think for your 
own sake you had better try to secure her at 
once. Edgewood may be a dangerous rival 
to you.” 

“T have thought of that,” he said, gloomi- 
ly. “I have not such a high estimate of my 
powers as you have of yours. But she would 
refuse me, I fear.” 

“You have a hold on the father, and T 
know that the mother likes your suit. I ad- 
vise you to try at once.” 

“Tf you can entangle Edgewood, there will 
be no danger from him,” Dangerfield said. 
“ But, I confess, I like your policy of speedy 
action. It is eight weeks since I first saw her, 
and Iam growing very impatient of this tan- 
talizing delay.” . 

Thus the conversation went drifling on 
into a tangled weaving of plans and plots for 
the future, for this brother and sister regard- 
ed each other with singular confidence. The 
attachment between them was very strong; 
either would‘have laid down life for the 
other, and side by side they would face the 
world—sharing, if need be, disgrace or shame 
if it fell upon either of them. 

When Zella first grew up, Dangerfield had 
attempted to keep her'in seclusion ; to train 
her to the reserved habits considered proper 
for high-born Spanish maidens. But very soon 
his sister made’ him understand that she had 
all an American girl’s independent spirit, and 
that coercion was not for her. A love-affair 
she had at fifteen, despite all his jealous 
guardianship, opened his eyes to the fact that 
there was little use in trying to control such 
a wayward character as this. 

When he showed her the love-letter he had 
intercepted—that told its own tale of stolen 
interviews and secret vows—she never blush- 
ed or cowered, but met his look with a gaze 
as unfaltering as his own. 

“ Don’t scold, Ralph,” shesaid. “It won’t 


be of ‘any use. I don’t know why [shouldn't 
have my amusements as well as you yours. I 
don’t quarrel with you about Fitine and Cora- 
lie, though I know all about them; and I 
don’t know why you should frown upon my 
little flirtation with Alphonse.” 

“ But, Zella, it’s very different for you; all 
a is very improper, because you are a 
ady. 

He tried to say it sternly, though it was 
rather difficult to play the mentor when his ! 


sister knew so well hfs own delinquencies. 

“What if I am? I like to have my sport 
too. Come, now, if you'll stand by me, 
Ralph, I shall never disgrace you; if you 
won't, I shall probably elope with the first 
man I fancy. You can’t depend upon your 
own watchfulness to save me, but you may 
upon my honor.” 

From that moment he had never attempt 
ea to thwart her fancies; he sometimes ad- 
vised her, but never tried to control her; and 
the two became the closest of allies, as well 
as most devoted of brothers and sisters. They 
talked together like two men; and the tie 
between them was strong as that between 
favorite comrades, as well as tender as that 
between those of the same blood. 

On this morning, when Evelyn came down, 
after his packing was completed, Ralph left 
the two alone for a moment for their final 
farewells, and then only interrupted them to 
announce that the carriage was at the door. 
Zella walked out with her brother and her 
departing lover to the porch, and just at that 
moment Edgewood strolled up the path. 
Evelyn, as he wrung her hand for the last 
time, noticed the sudden flush that had come 
to her face, but he attributed it to his own 
departure, and not to the coming of this 
handsome stranger. 

As he passed down to the carriage with 
Dangerfield, who was to accompany him to 
the cars, he bowed politely to Edgewood, but 
it cost him an added pang to look back and 
see him standing beside Zella at the porch, 
and to notice that she was smiling upon him 
already. There was such a look of longing 
misery in his blue eyes as he leaned out for 
one last glance at the woman he loved, that 
Edgewood guessed his secret at once, and 
said to Zella: 

‘A victim, very evidently, Miss Danger- 
field, and hard hit, too, I should guess.” 

“Tam glad he is gone,” she replied, with a 
toss of her handsome head, “Come, let us go 
in; it is chilly here.” © 

He followed her to the parlor, and sat by 
her side, where Evelyn had so lately been; 
and she, reclining indolently in the easy- 
chair, with her feet—that were tiny and per- 
fect as only Spanish women’s feet can be— 
half revealed by the raising of her crimson 
morning robe over her snowy skirt, as they 
rested on the silver rod of the fender; her 
imperial head, leaning languidly on the gold- 
embroidered cushions, and the fire of her 
large eyes vailed to slumbrous softness by 
the sweeping lashes, forgot utterly the man 
she had so lately sworn she loved, as she 
wove, with her beauty and her fascinations, 
spells to insnare the man who hed last 
caught her errant fancy. 

Edgewood listened to her, and watched her, 
well-pleased. He was interested and enter- 
tained, and the time slipped away very pleas- 
antly that was passed with her. ite was 
sufficiently attracted to be very ready to _re- 
turn again, and in the next few days spent a 
good deal of his time with the handsome 
brunette. These interviews—the walks, when 
Dangerfield, strolling with Blanche, left the 
young New-Yorker for her; the drives, 
when, of course, Mr. Edgewood rather than 
her brother must be her companion; and 
worst of all, the dangerous ¢ete-a-tetes in the 
seclusion of her dainty parlor—stimulated to 
an intense passion the errant fancy of the 
quick-blooded Spanish Southerner. 

At her first strange meeting with Edge- 
wood, Zella had been much struck with his 
manly figure, his frank laugh, and his earn- 
est gray eyes; the impression he had made 
upon her susceptible organization had been 
deeper in that one hour than more assiduous 
admirers had made in months; and now, see- 
ing him again so frequently, a passing ca- 
price was rapidly strengthening to a reckless 
and ill-regulated but desperate love, 

Unconsciously, too, Edgewood increased 
this feeling by his own singular reticence of 
manner. Aher that first night, he never 
again addressed her in the language of idle 
love-making, or even of any strong admira- 
tion. He was ready to laugh with her over 
the gay episodes of foreign life, to listen to 
the sparkling stories of society, of which she 
knew so many; but either did not or would 
not see any deep meaning in the compli- 
ments she oa him, and the earnest glances 
of her dark eyes were utterly wasted when 
they sought to inspire in him a passion like 
her own. 


— 


Now, to tell the truth, Edgewood had been 
something of a flirt, und would very proba- 
bly never have resisted the temptation so 


constantly offered him of easy devotion to | 
such a handsome woman as the brunette, if 


it had not been for the gentle influence of 
the lovely blonde. 

In Blanche, he, for the first time in his life, 
met a woman who realized his ideal of per- 
fect purity and goodness. Remaining in the 
same house with her as he did, and seeing 
her daily in the various relations and duties 
of her somewhat trying life, his admiration 
and respect for her constantly increased. 
She was so gentle with her captious step- 
mother, so deyoted to her unhappy father, so 
patient with the thousand mischievous fan- 
cies of her baby-brother, that Edgewood 
acknowledged, with perpetually growing en- 
thusiasm, the loveliness of her character. 
Even her very weaknesses touched his heart 
and added to his tenderness of feeling. 

That constitutional timidity which made 
her shrink and tremble at the faintest threat- 
enings even of an imaginary danger was a 
charm in contrast with the women of society 
of whom he was weary; and her extreme 
sensitiveness, that made her delicate color 
vary with every passing emotion, was re- 
freshing in its innocence, 

Still, the thought of attempting to woo 
this peerless maiden for his own, or of awak- 
ening in that gentle breast any emotion 
warmer than friendship, was very slow in 
suggesting itself to him; looking back over 
his past life, with its somewhat reckless 
gayelies, he felt himself wholly unworthy of 
her, and, as yet, was content to worship only 
afar off, not thinking himself fit to approac 
more nearly the pure shrine of that. virgin 
heart. 

Something of his feelings found utterance 
in words one day when he chanced to be 
alone with Blanche. A. tete-a-lete with her 
was not of very frequent occurrence. Mrs. 
Grafion watched jealously to keep them 
apart, a faint horror of their possible mutual 
attraction haying arisen’ with her on. the 
evening of the ball. She acted as Danger- 
field’s able ally, throwing Blanche with him 
on all possible occasions, and arranging, 
whenever she could, to have Edgewood with 
Zella, as she had no fear of his really entan- 
gling himself with the brunette. 

During the day some drive or pleasure- 
expedition was generally on foot, which kept 
Edgewood away from Blanche; and the 
evenings at Montrose were very formal, the 
whole family assembling in the state-parlor, 
and any confidential chat being quite out of 
the question, 

This afternoon, however, it chanced that 
an appearance of rain had prevented a pro- 
posed ride that Edgewood was to take with 

ella, 

He had walked down to the cottage to tell 
her he thought it would scarcely be safe to 
start when the clouds were so lowering, and 
she had quite agreed with him, though she 
was disappointed that he would not see her 
in the riding-dress she knew was so becom- 


ny 

hen he rose to go, she would have de- 
tained him beside the fire with her, but he 
had refused to stay. 

“No, Miss Zella,’ he said, “tempting as 
er invitation is, ] must decline it. I have 
had no exercise to-day, and feel the need of 
a walk terribly.” 

“You will go even in the rain ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, with a gay laugh. 
“The rain is nothing tome, I won't take 
out any of aunt Augusta’s horses, since she 
isso careful of them, and I haye no fancy 
for a scolding; but a good five miles across 
the country in a storm will do me good.” 

“You will come back, then, this evening, 
won't you?” she urged, her dark, passionate 
eyes looking longingly into his. 

“Very likely,” he said, carelessly. . “But I 
had better not promise. Good-by.” 

He walked away, whistling a light waltz. 
Zella stood at the window, watching his 
graceful figure so long as it was in sight, 
with eager eyes. Then she turned and paced 
up and down the room impatiently, like a 

caged tigress, and with something of the same 
fierce look. 

Meantime, Edgewoud passed on rapidly, 
zoing down the high-road, and off into the 

rown fields, at a brisk stride. | 

Although he had left Zella with such 


‘s¢2ming indifference the look of her black 


‘ 


iets ieee 


eyes haunted him, and he thought of it with | 


some annoyance; although no coxcomb, he 

could scarcely help imterpreting its weight, 

and he was more troubled than flattered. 
“She is a beautiful creature,” he thought, 


“and the temptation would be great to a | 


desperate flirtation if it were not for 
Blanche. But I could not meet her inno- 
cent gaze aftersuch folly. Please God, I will 
never degrade myself.” 

As Edgewood went on, the clouds that had 
seemed so lowering rolled away, and at last 
a faint gleam of autumnal sunshine stole out 
aud stretched itself across the somber coun- 
try. On his return, he came up the river- 
path that led to Montrose, and there it was 
that he met Blanche. 

The stream was a good deal swollen by 
the recent rains, and dashed down its rock 
bed with noisy turbulence ; the banks on eich 
side were russet with the dry branches of 
the trees, on which still clung afew brown 
leaves ; but the last’crimson rays of the sun- 
set were sparkling on the tossing waters, 
and stretching in long lines of light into the 
gloomy woods; and upon a large stone over- 
hanging the foaming current stood the 
blonde, with the golden glory of the sun- 
beams falling athwart her fair hair and deli- 
cate figure, 

To Edgewood, as she appeared thus above 
him, she looked like a sudden embodimen‘ 
of his dream of purity, and his eye rested 
admiringly on every outline of her graceful 
form. er sack was white, warm, and soft, 
her hat, too, was shaded by a white plume, 
and her blue dress was looped up over a 
fresh and snowy skirt. 

She did not see the young man, as he hur- 
ried to her, until he was close at her side; 
then a vivid blush dyed her cheeks, and she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘ ; I thought you had gone to ride with Zel- 
a. 


“No, it was too much like rain, and this is 
much better, I am sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Edgewood! please don’t say 
such things,” Gk she turned her blue eyes 
upon him with a troubled look. 

“ Why not, Blanche ?” 

“Tt does not sound sincere!” 

“ But it is entirely so.” 

She shook her head. 
ing to flatter me.” 

“ And don’t you like that ?” 

“No, Mr. Edgewood. I suppose I am 
very foolish; but if you knew how it pains 
me to hear you say one word that is not 
strictly true, you would never tell me any 
more such things.” 

“ But, Miss Blanche, it is all true,” he said, 
earnestly. “Look at my eyes—don’t they 
look honest ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, as she lifted her inno- 
cent gaze fearlessly to his. 

“Well, now, I tell you with all sincerity 
that I had rather be with you than with Miss 
Dangerfield.” 

“Really ?” and a sudden gleam of happi- 
uess shone in her azure eyes. 

“Yes, indeed! Miss Dangerfield is very 
handsome «nd fascinating, but you—oh, 
Miss Blanche, you are more pure and love- 
ly than I imagined any human _ being 
could be!” Then as he saw a troubled ex- 
pression steal over her mobile features, he 
added, impetuously: “I speak God’s truth 
when I say so. Miss Blanche, I had rather 
win your respect and regard than that of any 
woman I ever met!” 

“But you have it already, Mr. Edgewood. 
Iam sure I like you very much.” 

“T am not worthy of your kindness,” he 
said, honestly. “I do not deserve it.” 

“Why not?” she asked, in wide-eyed, in- 
nocent surprise. 

“Oh, I have been a gay and careless fel- 
low, seeking formy own amusement more 
than any thing else ; but since I have seen you 
Miss Blanche, I have felt like making myse 
a man worthy of your esteem, You have 
set me such a good example of devotion to 
duty, that I have felt my own unworthiness 
as peas did before.” 

Blanche heard him with astonishment, not 
half Ggpprenane neg his meaning; to her he 
seemed the noblest and most splendid man 


“You are only try- 


she had ever seen, and his humility now | 


was but another evidence of his real great- 


ness, 

“T do not know what your duties in life 
may be,” she said, simply; ‘ but I am sure 
you will fulfill them well.” 


Se 


“T'trust I may, and I believe I shall be a 
thousand times better, now that I have met 

‘ou,’ he answered. “I am going back to 

ew York soon, you know, though I have to 
return here frequently as a visitor. May I 
venture to think that you will take some in- 
terest in my career?” 

“I shall, certainly, and I am very so 
you are going away,” Blanche replied, with 
a faint tremor in her voice. 

“You are sorry !” he cried, looking at her 
earnestly. ‘‘ Miss Blanche, I am not worthy 
of Bape Ps I could believe I was—” 

e stopped short, with the avyowal unutter- 
ed; it seemed too daringly audacious; he 
would not insult her with precipitate words, 
that must appear to her premature after so 
brief an acquaintance. 

“No,” he said, “I have no right to ask 
any thing but this, that you will think of me 
sometimes, and promise me your sympathy; 
may I hope for that much ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Edgewood, I shall be 
so glad to hear of your success, and to see 
you again.” 

She let him take her ungloved hand in his 
as she spoke; it was like a morsel of snow, it 
was so small and white, yet it was warm with 
the quick pulsations of a woman’s heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DANGERFIELD’S SUCCES? 


Tue next afternoon was bright and clear, 
the air fresh and bracing, witha light wind 
rustling the fallen leaves, altogether the per- 
fection of an autumn day. Edgewood went 
over to the Brown Cottage to fulfill his riding- 
engagement with Zella; and half an hour 
later, Dangerfield came riding up the hill at 
Montrose,.and asked for Mrs. Grafton. 

He was a little paler than usual, and there 
was a shade of anxiety on his brow, already 
deeply lined for one of his age. He had re- 
solved, at last, to make'a formal offer for 
Blanche’s hand; and for the first time in his 
life felt an uncertainty as to the result of his 
wooing. He was sure, however, of this muc 
that he had a firm ally in the stepmother, an 
he had determined, by his sister’s advice, to 
secure her aid in the first place. 

Mrs. Grafton replied to his summons with 
alacrity, greeting her stepdaughter’s wel- 
come suitor with great cordiality. | 

“T called on you, Mrs. Grafton,” Danger- 
field said, at once, “to ask your permission 
to pay my addresses to Miss Blanche. 

he lady bowed with a pleased: smile. 
“You have my most hearty consent, Mr, 
Dangerfield. I shall feel myself honored by 
admitting you into our family.” ; 

“Thank you for your kindness; I think I 
can make satisfactory arrangements as to set- 
tlements and so on,” he replied. 

“T have no doubt of it, Mr. Dangerfield, 
but all that can be decided hereafter. And 
now I will call Blanche: I know you areim- 
patient—” 

She rose as she spoke, and he did not at- 
tempt to detain her. 

“T confess I do feel very eager to secure my 
happiness,” he said. 

And with an assurance of his success, she 
left the room. When he was alone, Danger- 
field realized with vexation how ip ms 
anxious he was. He could not remain quite 
still, but walked up and down the long draw- 
ing-room teatlessly. He was indignant with 
himself—a shrinking from the great wrong he 
was about to perpetrate, that he could not 
subdue. 

“Tam as nervous as a girl,” he thought, 
with a familiar Spanish oath. “No other 
woman ever affected me so before. Why, I 
was not half so much agitated when I went 
out to fight that duel with Lopez. What a 
fool I am to allow her blue eyes to startle me 
more than the flash of cold steel. It shall not 
be always so, though; when she is really 
mine—” 1 

And here his soliloquy abruptly ended, for 
at this moment Blanche entered the room. 

She came forward looking a little surprised ; 
her stepmother had not told her what to ex- 
pect, but her sumthons had been of such 
awful solemnity as had made her understand 
that the interview was to be of more than 
usual importance. Dangerfield went to meet 
her with extended hand, with a strange fire 
in his black eyes, Blanche let him clasp her 
fingers as she returned his salutation, but the 
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burning touch of his hot dry hand start.ea 
her, and she tried to withdraw her arm at 
once. 

“Blanche, Blanche,” he said, detainin 
her by the sheer strength of his grasp—* 
have come to tell you that I love you, and to 
implore you to be mine.” 

he looked at him with distress and almost 
alarm; he spoke so eagerly, and regarded 
her with such intensity, her old fear of him 
was strong upon her as she tried to draw 
away. “ Oh, Mr. Dangerfield, please don’t 
say that.” ‘ 

“ But I must; I will, Blanche. I have kept 
silence long enough; I can endure it no 
more.» I must tell you that I love you |—love 

ou!—love you!” and he tried to clasp her in 
his arms. 

She struggled to escape him, and wrenched 
her hand free. Her face pale with terror of 
his fierce words, her heart beating with a 
sensation she had never before experienced. 
The passion of his tone and manner had 
startled her innocent spirit with the revela- 
tion of an emotion. of which she was as yet 
ignorant ; and although she did not return it, 
the knowledge was painfully bewildering. 

“Mr. Dangerfield,’ she faltered, “you 
ought not to speak to me so; you ought not 
even to call me Blanche.” 

“Ought not!” he repeated, coming to her 
again; for he saw the terror in her eyes, and 
he resolved at once to avail himself to the 
utmost of the power it gave him ‘over her. 
“Ought not? when you have given me every 
reason to think that you love me!” 

“Oh, no! no!” shé gasped. 

“ Yes you have! you have permitted me to 
be. with you constantly; you liave seemed 
pleased with my attentions, Surely you have 
not been paper a with me, Blanche!’ 

The poor girl was completely overwhelmed 
with this accusation. ‘ No,” she said, ‘I 
did not; mean to flirt with you. 
thought of that.” 

“You have certainly encouraged my love 
by every means in your power,” he persisted. 
“ And now you pretend surprise when I avow 
it. This is the refinement of coquetry, for 
you can not say that you have not known for 
a long time that I loved you.” 

The eager black eyes were watching her 
relentlessly, and a deep flush rose to her 
cheeks at his words; she had guessed at his 
feelings, With a faint shudder she had more 
than once feared what he had now said, and 
her gaze fell under his as she stammered ; 

“ T—TI did not mean to do any wrong.” 

“ Any wrong!” he repeated, fiercely, “ you 
have been trifling with my heart.”. Then, as 
he saw that her soft eyes were filling with 
tears, he drew nearer to her, and said more 
gently., “ But you love me, sweet. Blanche, 
pat at is enough to atone for all my suffer- 
ng.” 

‘No, no,” she faltered, ‘I do not love you, 
Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“Do you love any one else?” he demand- 
ba 
“Then you have been trifling with m 
feelings, for your own amusement!” he said, 

bitterly. 

This) charge was, to Blanche, horrible. 
Any thing like coquetry seemed to her very 
wicked; and now the angry denunciation of 
this fierce lover alarmed and distressed ‘her. 
The tears, that were ever so ready to spring 
to her blue eyes, gathered faster as she pro- 
tested : 

Le thought of flirting, Mr. Danger- 
field.” 

“Then did you permit me to be with you 
because you really liked me?” he asked, eager- 
] 


I never 
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Me Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Oh, Blanche, darling Blanche!” he cried, 
“now you have made me very happy, You 
love no one else, and you like me}; you will 

‘soon learn to love me, my beautiful Blanche.” 

And jagtin he would have caught her in 
his arms. 

But his vehemence alarmed Blanche des- 
perately, and she turned upon him with her 
large eyes swimming in tears, her hands ex- 
tended to warn him away. 

* Please don’t, Mr. Dangerfield,” she sob- 
bed; “you frighten me!” 

Dangerfield was disarmed. Probably no 
remonstrance would have checked him in his 
pursuit ; but her tears shocked him, and for 
& moment stayed the mad passion that con 


sumed him. “I don’t mean to terrify you, 
dear,” he said, gently. “ Pray, don’t distress 
yourself.” Then, as he saw how she strug- 
gled with her emotion, and yet seemed almost 
unable to conquer it, he added: “TI will be 
more patient, indeed, Blanche. Come, now, 
sit down here beside me, and only let me 
hold your hand; on my honor, I will not ask 
you any thing more.” 

And Blanche sunk down on the sofa and 
allowed him to take her hand. It seemed to 
her as if he had some sort of hold on her, 
and when he told her how her stepmother 
approved of his suit, and then went on in 
eloquent language to paint his love and his 
suffering, she was so bewildered and fright- 
ened, that when he left her, although she had 
given him no promise and made no admission 
of any love, she yet felt herself in some sort 
vaguely bound to him, 

Meantime, while this interview was goin 
on in the drawing-room, Mrs. Grafton ha 
sought her husband and prepared him for the 
announcement of Blanche's betrothal. Mr. 
Gratton was in the library; there were books 
and papers spread on the table beside him, 
but he was leaning listlessly back in his chair 
entirely idle. His hopeless infatuation for 
Zella, wild and foolish as he knew it to be, 
yet added a heavy weight of misery to his 
already unhappy life. Her presence was his 
only pleasure, although he was constantly 
tortured with jealousy. Evelyn had indeed 
gone; he had heard of that with delight. 
And now Edgewood was devoted to her, and 
he had seen her dark eyes look at her young 
guest with an expression they had never had 
for him, It was weak, wicked folly he knew, 
and yet her beauty intoxicated him; her 
voice thrilled him with its siren music, and 
her memory haunted him whenever he was 
alone. Now he was weaving vague dreams 
of all that might have been, had he been 
young and free, when the harsh voice of his 
wife recalled him to the present and his du- 
ties. 

“Well, Augusta, what is it?’ he asked, 
arousing himself, 

“You look as if you had been asleep. or 
in a desperate brown study,” she said, tartly. 

“T have been dreaming,” he answered. 
“ But what have you to tell me? you look un- 
usually pleased.” 

“Tam. Blanche has just received an offer 
of marriage” 

“ Blanche!” he cried, startled into interest. 
“From whom ?” 

“From Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“From him! She will refuse it, of course,” 

“T think not.” 

“Yes she will; she must; he is no suitable 
match for her,” 

“Why not?” 

“In the first place, he is too old.” 

“He is only thirty-five.” 

“ And Blanche is but eighteen. And then, 
Augusta, his life has been such as to make 
aim no fit husband for my innocent girl.” 

“What do you know of his life?” asked 
Mrs. Grafton, with the angry red spots her 
husband knew so well beginning to show 
themselves in the sullen cheeks. é 

“T know that it has been reckless, licen- 
tious, and unprincipled for years.” 

“He has been very steady since he has 
been here.” 

“ Fortwo months; and then only so far as 
we know. He has been to New York sev- 
eral times, and has looked after each visit as 
if he had just returned from a heavy de- 
bauch. No, Augusta, Blanche must not mar- 
ry him.” 

“T have given my consent,” replied his 
wife. “I consider it a very good match for 
her. Mr. Dangerfield is wealthy, of good 
family—all that can be asked.” 

“He is false, cruel, and treacherous,” said 
Mr. Grafton, with unusual impetuosity. 

“That is your estimate of him after his 
generosity to you?” and his wife’s cold eyes 
gleamed as she uttered the taunt. 

It struck him. Mr. Grafton’s pale face 
flushed red at the words. ‘To tell the truth, 
his first chivalric impulse toward payin 
his debt to Dangerfield had long ago di 
away. His attempts at economy had been of 
short duration, it seemed so hopeless to try 
to save sucha sum as five thousand dollars 
out of his pitiful allowance; and with the 
easy procrastination which had ever been 
one of his weaknesses, he had put off to a 
remote and impossible future the disagree- 


able duty, thrusting out even its remembrance 
whenever it was possible. After a moment 
he recovered himself. 

* Even that 4ebt,” he said, with some dig- 
nity, “is no reason why I should sacrifice 
my child's happiness. But, Augusta, itseems 
to me we dispute needlessly about this, since 
1 am sure Blanche does notlike him. I have 
several times of late feared this catastrophe, 
and have regretted it because I did not wish 
to have Dangerfield mortified, but I have felt 
quite certain that Blanche would refuse him,” 

“T don’t think she will,” said Mrs. Gratton. 
“ She has given him évery encouragement and 
her preference is very evident.” 

“ At least she shall not be coerced in the 
matter,” said Mr. Grafton. 

“That will hardly be necessary, but I warn 
you not to interfere,” replied his wife, signifi- 
cantly, as she left the room. 

And in truth, so well did the evil woman 
manage mutters, that Mr. Grafton found no 
opportunity of seeing Blanche up to the time 

f Dangerfield’s next visit, on the following 
day ; then Mrs,Gratton sent for her siepdaugh- 
ter and ordered her to go and see Dangerfield 
with so ruch exthority that the poor girl 
dared not disobey her. 


CHAPTER X. 
TWO, LOVERS, 


Lert thus to her fate by her stern step- 
mother, Blanche moved with slow, reluctant 
steps toward the drawing-room, where Dan- 
gerfield impatiently awaited her. She had 
nearly reached the threshold, and there 
seemed no chance of succor, when the door 
of the library opened and Edgewood came 
into the hall. She sprung to his side at once, 
with a new hope. 

“Come into the drawing-room with me, 
won't you, Mr. Edgewood?” she said, 
eagerly. 

“What for, Miss Blanche? Is not Mr. 
Dangerfield there ?” 

“ Yes, that’s just it. I don’t want to see 
him alone. Please come in too!” 

Edgewood looked at her in astonishment ; 
his aunt had told him that Dangerfield was 
her suitor; and a favored one; he had heard 
this with a great pang of regret and sorrow ; 
it had been a sharper disappointment than 
he had imagined possible, to think that this 
fair girl;was lost to him, and it had given. 
him an unexpected insight into his own feel- 
ings to discover how great was his repug- 
nance to the idea that this evil-eyed man, 
whom he instinctively distrusted, should have 
won her; but he had never thought of doubt- 
ing the truth of Mrs. Grafion’s statement, and 

et this appeal certainly did not look as if 
lanche were as eager, as he had expected 
she would be, to receive a successful lover. 

‘t Miss Blanche,” he said,“ you know Mr. 
Dangerfield wants to see you, and not me,” 

“T know it; but I don’t want to see him,” 
she replied, simnly. 

“Why, Miss Blanche don’t you like 


chim ?” 

“Noe CX nu, Inn Kdgewood; he tright- 
ens mae so dreadfully lease do come in 
yn me. I am afrai: :o be alone with 
stn!” 


+ Jooked so fair and young as she spoke, 
with her flaxen hair brushed carelessly away 
from her delicate face, and her sof blue eyes 
raised pleedingly to his, Edgewood was 
touched to the heart by her evident distress. 

“Ts this what has troubled you, Blanche ?” 
he asked, quietly. 

“ Yes, yes!” and her eyes filled with tears 
again. ‘They want me to marry him; but 
pi “Tai Edgewood, I can’t! It would kill 
me 


“ Poor, dear child!” he said. “You ean 
not be forced to do what you do not wish; so 
don’t be unhappy about it. Why don’t you 
go in and tell him at once you will not mar- 
ry him ?” 

Blanche drew back with a shudder. 

“Tam afraid !” she said; “he would frighten 
me into it again; but you come in with me, 
and then he won't stay long.” — 

The time was pressing. Dangerfield had 
already been kept waiting some moments, 
and they could hear his heavy tread as he 
walked restlessly up and down the drawing: 
room ; something must be done at once. 

Edgewood drew the litde cold hands into 
his, and looked earnestly into her eyes, 


“Do you love him, Blanche ?” 

“ No—oh no!” 

“ Could you love me, dear child ?” 

) The color flooded up under her delicate 

| skin, dyeing all her sweet face with its rosy 

/ hue ; the azure eyes turned to his for a mo- 

ment with bewildered surprise, and then 

| grew bright with the luster of a new hope— 

the first delicious thrill of awakening love 

pulsated in that gentle heart, 

| “You? Oh, Mark!” 

. “T don’t ask you for any pledge now, dar- 

ling,” he said. “Only if you think you ever 

could learn to love me, for my sake be brave, 

and drive away this man who is not worthy 

of you!” 

: “Can’t you send him off?” she asked 
simply. 

: Edgewood smiled. 

“No, Blanche, that would not do. But if 
you have the courage, you can rid yourself 
: of him forever. ill you try for my sake ?” 
{ “Yes, Mark, I will. It gives me strength 
to think that you will stand by me. ou 
will keep mamma from scolding me, too— 
| won’t you ?” she added, anxiously. 


“JT will do my best, dear. I will do any 
thing for you.” 
1] AA i he tenderly kissed the little hands he 
eld, 


Blanche drew away, blushing and agitated, 
wot not painfully now. 

“i suppose I ought not to keep him wait- 
ing any longer,” she said. 

“No, you had better go,” he replied, re 
leasing her. “And for my sake, now, be 
very ecided with him.” 

“T will, Mark.” She walked to the door, 
i and then turned once more to the youn 
f man, who was watching her with eager, ad- 

miring earnestness, “If he doesn’t go soon, 
won’t you come in, Mark ?” 

“Yes, I will, Blanche. He is not a fit 
suitor for you, and I do not fancy your being 
with him at all.” 

This assurance seemed to remove the last 

} terror that harassed Blanche. Sie looked 
back with a bright, trusting smile, and then 
opened the door, and entered the presence of 
the man she so dreaded. 

| Dangerfield sprung forward to meet her 
/with his arms outstretched, and a hungry 
light in his dark eyes. 

i} “I thought you were not coming, Blanche, 
iny angel, light of my life!” 


i| She stopped short, and drew back with an 
i almost MARORNT: geen of repulsion. 
Ht] “Mr. Dangerfield, I can not allow you to 


‘|| speak to me in that way !” 
i\\ “What is the matter, Blanche? How 
A have I offended you?” he asked, in great 
surprise, 
iil) “You have not offended me, but I never 
il| ought to have allowed you to talk to me as 
ill you did yesterday !” 

“Why not, Blanche? You know I love 
| you i a promised to love me.” 
H} « No, . Dangerfield!” she said, with un- 
wonted firmness, “I did not promise to love 
you! I do not and never shall! I came 
here now only to tell you that all that must 
i be over at once! I will never be your wife !” 
t] An angry color flushed under his dark 
} skin, and a hard light shone in his black 
} eyes. He was amazed at her tone of deci- 
| on; it struck him with a chill sense of a 
} strength in this girl which he had never sup- 

posed her to possess. 

| “You mean to jilt me!’ he exclaimed, 


hotly. 

« ht is not jilting you, Mr, Dangerfield. I 
have never been engaged to you!’ 

{| “But you have flirted with me shamefully ! 
| You have given me every encouragement, 
ii}! and now you throw me over without caring 
il| how much I suffer.” 

|| “Tam very sorry if I have caused you 
IN| any suffering; but [ do not really think I 
il have flirted with you!” she said, bravely. 
| “You have been with me a good deal; but I 
| have certainly never shown you any more 
preference than Zella’s brother would, of 
course, receive from me.” 

He came close to her; so close that, although 
she drew hack to the door, she could not 
wholly escape him, and bent over her men- 
acingly. 

“ Blanche,” he said, noarsely, “ you shall 
be mine! I love you, and you shall not tor- 
ture me with these cold words!” 

She confronted him with a dignity of which 
be had not thought her to be capable. Her 
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delicate head thrown back, her blue eyes 
meeting his proudly. 

“Mr. Dangerfield, it is useless as well as 
unmanly to attempt to frighten me by such 
language. My decision is unalterable. I do 
not know of any thing to be gained by pro- 
longing this interview, which is very painful 
tome. I will bid you good-morning.’ 

And before he could detain her, she had 
/ef. the room. - 

Dangerfield stood for a few moments as one 
stunned. Then he roused himself with a 


fierce and frantic oath. 

“She defies me!” he muttered. “By the 
Heaven, she shall suffer for it, and be mine 
yet, at all risks!” 

And with this passionate yow, he strode 
away from Montrose, 

Edgewood, watching from the library, as 
he had promised Blanche, saw him go, and 
went at once in search of her. He tound 
her in the hall, going slowly up-stairs ; but 
at the sound of his voice, she turned and 
came down, and together they returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“So you sent him away, dear Blanche?” 
he ae as he drew her down on the sofa 
beside him. 

“Yes. But oh! Mark, I was. terribl 
frightened!” And, indeed, she was sti 
trembling with the recent excitement. 

“But you were firm with him?” 

“JT think I was!” 

And she went on to describe the interview 
as faithfully as she could remember it. 

“ And you do not regret him, Blanche ?” 

“Regret him! Oh, no! I wish I might 
never see him again !” 

“You will forgive my hasty words, won't 
you, dear ehild? I should not have spoken 
so soon, except for your distress.” 

Blanche blushed again at this, but she 
looked yery happy. 

“Tam glad you did, Mark, I should never 
jave been so brave else.” 

“T do not ask you if you loye me now,” 
he said, taking her hand. “I will only tell 
you how pure, and good, and lovely I think 
you; how devoted I will be te you; and that 
when I come again I shall hope that you will 
care for me.” 

So they sat there, hand in hand, happy as 
young lovers ever are, talking of their brief 
past and the shadowy future that was to be 


‘all so fair for them. ins ee of the storm. 


outside, of the possible danger that might 
threaten, of all the world but themselves, 
until they were rudely brought back to the 
present time by the entrance of Mrs, Grafton. 

She looked from one to the other in utter 
astonishment. She had thought to find Dan- 
gerfield her stepdaughter’s companion, and 
here she was in an apparently very happy 
tete-a-tele with her young cousin whom she 
especially wished to keep away from her. 

“Where is Mr, Dangerfield?” she asked, 
sharply. ‘dy 

“He went some time ago, I believe,” re- 
plied Edgewood; “and I have been doing 
my best to while away the stormy afternoon 
spleasantly for Miss Blanche.” 

Mrs. Grafton looked keenly at her step- 
daughter, but forbore any further questions, 
and very soon dinner was announced. 

At that Blanche started up to go in search 
of her father. She found him in the hall; 
for he had long ago learned the danger of 
being late to a m 

“Oh, papa,” she me “T have re- 
fused Mr. Dangexiidl ou are not sorry, 


are you?” 

“Bo ! No,no,my daughter! Iam very 
glad. ie was never a fit match for you.” 

“Dear papa, it makes me happy to hear 

ou tell me that. I was so afraid you might 
te displeased.” ‘ 

“No; it is a great relief to me,” he an- 
swered, with a brighter look than he had 
worn since he heard of the offer. i 

“He frightened me terribly all the time; 
but I was very brave.” 

“Tam glad yeu were, dear; but,” he added, 
nervously, ‘‘ had we not better go on? You 
know your mother doesn’t like us to be tardy 
at dinner.” 

When Dangerfield left Montrose, he re- 
turned at once to the cottage, striding on 
fiercely, so absorbed in his own thoughts 
that he never noticed the storm; forgetting 
even to raise his umbrella or to pick his way 
over the wet path—so that he was wet and 
mud-splashed, when he came into the parlor , 
where Zella was, 


She looked up, surprised at his entrance; 
the long, dull, day had been very wearisome 
to her, and she was glad of his companion- 
ship, though astonished at his speedy return. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, looking 
anxiously at his haggard face. “ What 
troubles you, Ralph? hy, you are quite 
wet. Come here by the fire.” 

He strode to the rug, ana tossed down. his 
unused umbrella and wet hat. 

“Blanche has refused me,” he said, with a 
sullen oath. 

yy ens really has plucked up the courage?” 

“ es,”” 

“ And will you give her up?” 

“No! by Heaven! no!” he cried, fiercely. 
“T will have her at any cost.” 

“Had you not better give her up?” asked 
Zella, gently. ‘‘ Dear Ralph, she is not worth 
the misery and the risk.” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

“ There are scores of handsome women to 
be found. If you want blondes, we will go 
to Scotland or to Russia; but Iam afraid of 
the consequences of your persistence with 
this American girl,” she urged. 

“T want her, and her only, of all the 
world,” he said. “ Zella, 1 can not give her 


“But how can you obtain her if she re- 
jects your honorable proposals ?” 

“T will carry her off. I can not do an 
other way ; and then a marriage would sai 
her conscience.” 

“Tt is a terrible risk, Ralph. Are you sure 
it will pay ?” 

“Yes, I am certain! Why, Zella, her 
mere presence is a greater ecstacy than ‘any 
other woman’s love. Love! bah! the word 
is utterly tame to express my feelings. It is 
a devouring flame—a desperate, irresistible 
hunger. ou talk of my giving her up. 
Would you give up Edgewood ?” 

“No!” she answered, quickly; ‘ but my 
risk is not nearly so great as yours.” 

“The obstacle is the same, however. 1 
fancy Blanche’s new-found courage had 
sprung from his advice.” 

“You think that!” she said, with a sudden 
flush. 

“Yes, How can he help making love to 
her—in the same house with her, too ?” 

“You — that, because you are jeal- 
ous. He told meshe seemed to him like an 
innocent child.” 

“ Child or not, I am convinced that his in- 
fluence is hostile to me.” 

“ He goes away to-morrow,” she said, in a 
low tone. 

“Does he? Ah, then, we will see what 
can be done. You will help me, won’t you, 
carissima ?” 

“You know I will, Ralph—to deathif need 
be.’ 

For devoted as Zella was to her brother, 
she was ready to assist him in any thing, even 
when the plans he formed were such as to 
revolt her better nature. 

That evening Edgewood came over to the 
Brown Cottage to a od-by. 

Although Dangerfield very soon excused 
himself, and left him alone with Zella, he 
had little fancy for her dashing and some- 
what daring style of conversation, and soon 
grew restless to return to Montrose, 

It was very cozy there, sitting near the fire, 
with the sigh of the dying storm outside 
brightening the comfort within. But beauti- 
ful as was the woman beside him, he was 
anxious to escape from her oppressive deyo- 
tion to the innocent companionship of the 
blonde. 

He had not been so silent with Zella since 
that afternoon when she would have detained 
him, and he had gone away to meet Blanche 
and something in her manner warned him 
that there was danger in lingering too long 
beside her. He rose at the first respectable 
opportunity, with an excuse of preparations 
for his departure. 

“ You will leave me so soon ?” asked Zella 
as she, too, rose. 

“I believe I must. I have my packing 
yet to do, and I go at ten inthe morning.” 

“] am so sorry ’ é 

As she spoke she drew near him, and 
laid her hand upon his arm, The lustrous 
folds of her black silk swept across his feet, 
the firelight flashed from her ruby ornaments, 


tinting her olive cheeks with a rosy glow,’ 
_ shining in her dark eyes, that were now so 


languid, and just showing the white teeth that 
gleamed through her parted lips, 


ho 


é 
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A WICKED WOMAN. 


She was very beautiful. Edgewood rea.- 
ized it with a thrill, as he looked down on 
the passionate face so near his. 

“T am sorry, too,” he said; “I have en- 
joyed my visit here yery much.” 

The hand that pressed his arm trembled, as 
she bent yet nearer to him. “ Will you 
think of me when you are away ?” 

The expression of her eyes was not to be 

mistaken, as they rested on his with a warm 
light, in their slumbrous softness, 
+ A few months ago, Edgewood would not 
have attempted to resist. the. intoxication of 
the moment. Now, he thought of Blanche ; 
and drew away a little, as he said: 

“Of course, I shall remember, you, Miss 
Dangerfield. A woman of your rare beauty 
is not soon forgotten.” 

The words were courteous and compli- 
mentary, but the tone was cold; and, as he 
spoke, he took her hand indifferently, as if 
for an ordinary farewell. “ Good-by,, Miss 
Dangerfield.” 

A fierce flame gathered in Zella’s black 
eyes, that made them. strikingly like her 
brother’s. “Do you think Blanche will miss 
you more than IT?” she asked, as her fingers 
closed around. his hand. 

A faint shade of color, a slight change, of 
expression in Edgewood’s face, told her that 
her words had struck some responsive chord. 

“T hope she won't forget me,” he said. 
“ But. I must really go, Miss Dangerfield.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Well, adieu, then. 
New York before long.” 

‘Indeed! Are you coming there ” 

“ Yes, in-about a month; the country will 
be dreary by that time. Until then, good-by.” 

Edgewood went out; but something in the 
tone of her voice, and thé parting look of her 
eyes jarred on his retiembrance’ painfully, 
Did he, perchance, regret the loss of her 
beauty, or was it a mere foreboding of ill? 

The brunette was still standing before the 
fire when her brother joined her. 

“ Well, “pet,” he said. “He went very 
soon, What is the matter ?” 

“I believe he does love Blanche,” she an- 
awered, slowly. 

“You think my fears not unfounded, 
then ?” 


% Yes, I think he prefers that weak girl to 
me 


I shall see you in 


“Tf that 1s so, our ecnances of success are 
but small. If they really love eacli other, 
they can defy. us. Shall-we give up the con- 
test, and leave them to be happy together?” 

“Give it up? No!” she cried; with flash- 
ing»eyes. “He has turned away from me 
with indifference, and almost scorned mylove. 
I will never rest more till [see him at my feet.” 

“Ah, carissima!” said her brother, “ you 
have found your difficult conquest. You' re- 
member you were sighing for some man who 
would not fall'a victim atonce. I fear you 
find. this vain pursuit as tantalizing as I do 
my hopeless courtship of Blanche.” 

“It is) slow torture!" she’ said, fiercely. 
““Why, no man ever influenced me so before ! 
I do not care for any thing under heaven but 
him! For the’first time in my life, I do not 
even care to flirt! When Evelyn was here, 
I still liked to trifle'with other men. Now 
they are all wearisome and odious to me. 
Grafton was here yesterday with his ‘fulsome 
compliments.. Bah! the deprecating ‘smiles 
of his wrinkled old face were intolerable, and 
I sent him away, looking as he does after one 
of his wife's scoldings. I~ have scarcel 
patience even to answer Evelyn’s long, med 
lin love-letters. But) Edgewood! Edge- 
wood!, She repeated the name witha gentle 
cadence. “Ihave loved him since I first 
saw him. His face haunted me always after 
that night when, for one brief hour, he was 
my lover; and now I would sacrifice half my 
life to meet him once more!” 

Her brother watched her intently as she 
spoke thus, her whole face and figure elo- 
quent with the passion of her words. 

“You love as I do, carissima,” he_ said ; 
“but suppose you fail, and he marries the 
blonde after all" 

“He never will,” she replied, setting her 
white teeth. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because, ratherthan see him in her white 
arms, I will kill him !” 


— 
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CHAPTER XL 
WILLIE’S FATE. 


In the morning Edgewood went away, 
and without again having an opportunity to 
speak to Blanche alone, Still she.was very 
well contented ; he had told her that he cared 
for her, and that he would come soon. to see 
her again ; she rested well satisfied with that; 
no, thought of any doubt. of him crossed her 
innocent mind; she relied on his assurances ; 
and without any definite idea of the future, 
was happy in the belief that, she had a great, 
strong protector, who would be her champion 
forever. 

Sti, after he was gone, the house seemed 
gloomy and deserted, and she, found it diffi- 
cult to fix herself to her ordinary occupations. 
She wandered about during the morning, not 
liking to go to the cottage for fear of meeting 
Dangerfield ; and avoiding being, alone with 
her stepmother, in dread of, a catechising 
which would be sure to terminate in,a scold- 
ing. 

Kier luncheon, Mrs. Grafton, called her 
husband to go into, the, library and arrange 
some accounts: and on hearing this, Blanche 
plead for the charge of. Willie, 

“ Mayn’t I take him a little walk, mamma 2” 
she said; “ it has cleared. off so nicely.” 

“ Yes,” assented Mrs. Grafton, “I should 
like to have him in the air, but don’t go off 
the grounds,” 

“Oh no.” 


So Blanche led the little fellow away, and, 


was very happy in his innocent, prattle, as she 
helped to array him forthe expedition, .To 
be sure, he was rather troublesome and in- 
clined tobe mischievous, but, she. loved. her 


half-brother ver tenderly, and; had infinite, 


patience with all his caprices... When at. last 
the dressing was completed and all the wraps 
were put on, Blanche started out with her 
charge, and was soon running on, in a merry 
game of romps with him, almost as much a 
child as he. 

A. child, then, little, guessing how rapidly 
the last moments of her pure untroubled life 
were, fleeting away—how fast she was, ap- 


proaching the great crisis of her destiny. that, 


should. transform, her from,,the unthinking 
girl to the care-laden woman. 

For some time she and Willie remained on 
the gravel walks near the house.. .Then the, 
little fellow’s, attention. was caught by. the 


flash. of the sunlight on the river, and he, 


1D: 


Butthe child was very obstinate and wholly 
unused to obedience. He had, been de- 
lighted that his successful run had. as yet 
kept him beyond his. sister's reach ; now, as 
he saw her almost close to him, and knew 
she would catch him in a moment, he boldly 
stepped off into the river, At. that Blanche 
uttered a shrick of wild distress, and stopped 
short on the bank, 

“Come. back! Willie! oh! come. back ! 
come, back !” 

Hesaw the horror of her white: face, but 
it only added, fresh. zest. to his mischief, and 
with staggering, steps he struggled toward 
one of the largest stones. 

“Willie! Willie! oh, you will be drowned ! 
Help! help!” 

She was almost paralyzed, with terror, and 
stood still; for the moment seeming deprived 
of motion... The child turned a little at. the 
sound of her cry, and then his shriek rung 
out in answer to hers; he had; gone, so far 
that the rushing waters were too much for his 
baby-strength, they had dragged him down, 
and he clung to.the wet stone with only the 
power of his little arms to protect him against 
the weight of the mad river. 

“Sissy Blanche, come. to, Willie, it’s so 
cold! Sissy Blanche!,, Sissy Blanche!” 

The piteous words died off, in a, shrill ery 
—the, baby-face grew. white with terror of 
the swift-coming, death, as. the chill. waves 
swept by him and loosened his. hold,on the 
stone. 

Blanche looked on in agony beyond words, 
shrieking wildly for help, and, yet, unable. to 
aid him. Fora moment the physical timidity, 
that was so strong a trait in her character, 
utterly overpowered her; the raging stream 
looked so dark and dangerous she was afraid 
to. go to her baby-brother’s help, and that 
brief delay was fatal. .When she, saw the 
small hands tossed up.in. a last supplicating 
gesture, and heard a, most despairing, cry 
sound from those pallid lips as the little form 
was swept, away from. its: resting-place, her 
loye conqnered her fear, and. she. stepped 
out into the river; but. it was too, late ; the 
cruel waves dashed down, the helpless child 
to swift destruction,. In. a, moment, she saw 
the gleam of his goldén hair above, the dark 
waters, then that too was gone, and there was 
only the wild waste of the relentless. river 
_|sdashing fiercely, at, her, feet. 


begged his sister to take him there. Slie was, 


reluctant.to go (how.she, treasured that, re- 
membrance afterward); but, he teased. her so 
vociferously,; and at last ran away from her 
toward. the bank, so that, she had to follow 
him. 


The storm had indeed rolled away, though, 


there were dark masses.of cloud still heaving 


on, the horizon, and. the wind sighed with a, 


sullen moan through the leafless trees., The 
river was yery,much swollen, by, the recent 


rain; Blanche was startled as she came down, 


to the shore to see how angrily the, treacher- 
ous waters rushed, on, as they. tossed and 
foamed around the rocks. There was. an 
ominous roar in the voice of the torrent as 
she approached, and, she would have turned 
back at.once, 

“Willie,” she said, ‘ Willie! come away! 
It is not, nice here, let us go back.” 


The child only looked at her with a merry : 


laugh of defiance, and ran on, tossing bis 
golden hair till his. curls were, all tangied, 
and shouting with delight, 

“Tt’s booful, sissy Blanche, it’s booful !” 

She followed him anxiously till Shey eame 
down a shelying, bank close to the dashing 
waters. Her hat, had blown off, and_ her fair 
hair was all afloat in the wind, but she: did 
not think of that as;she again entreated the, 
boy to come to her. 

“ Willie, Willie, the river.is cold and. bad 
come back, come, back !” 

Just here there was_a group of scattered 
stones near.the shore, In.the warm. summel! 
these had been quite bare, and Willie. had 
been permitted, always under his mother’s 
watchful eye, to wade out to them; now the 
stream was dashing and snarling around and 
oyer them,,so that only the tops of the high- 
est ones were exposed. 

“Sissy Blanche, Willie wants to wade,” 
shouted the child, 

“No, no, Willie, you will be drowned— 
you will be killed if you go there!” and she 
sprung forward to catch the wayward truant. 


CHAPTER. XII, 
THE HOPELESS’ SEARCH, 


WHEN Blanche saw her baby-brother swept. 
away, she uttered a wild ery. of despair, and 
then, no longer sustained by. the hope of 
saying him, turned sick and faint with a sense 
of her own péril. ‘With a sort of instinct of 
self-preseryation,, she staggered toward the 
shore; but she was.so bewildered with the 
shock of the terrible, tragedy she had just 
witnessed, 80 terrified with the mad rush of. 
the swirling waters around her, that she 
might eyen then haye shared poor Willie’s, 
fate, had not a strong arm been suddenly put 
out to meet her, while she was recalled to her- 
sell’ by the ringing voice of Zella Dangerfield. 

“Blanche! Blanche ! here! dear me ! don’t 
be. so frightened!’ she said, impatiently, 
“Put cox foot.on that stone. Here! you 
are safe now.” - 

Zella half led, half dragged her out; and 
| then she, poor, pale Blanche, dropped down 
faint. and trembling.“ Zeéllad, Zella !”. she 
sashed, did you see Wrilie fall?” 

 Ca., 

“Do you think I could have sayed him ?,, 

“Of course you could,” replied, Zella, re- 
morselessly, “TI was on the, bank, aboye 
where he went in; I ran.as fast as I could 
to help him, but I was too late; you were 
close by, though.” 

“Twas afraid! Oh, aM God ! to.think my 
miserable cowardice killed him, | Willie! 
Willie! Oh, come back, my dear,. darling 
| brother!” and she hid her face inher hands 
with a moan of agony, 


“It's no use to sit there groaning,” said 
Zella, contemptuously, _“ There is little hope 
of saying Willie now, but you had better come 
back to the house and tell them what has 
happened.” : 

“Oh, Zella,” gasped Blanche, looking up 
with a new horror, ‘I can never tell mamma! 
Oh! what have I donc! Willie! Willie! 


A WICKED WOMAN, 
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and she gave way to a passionate burst of 
distress, 

It was evidently little use to try to get Ler 
to control herself; in her present state, too, 
she was utterly incapable of coherent action, 
so that the responsibilities of the situation 
were all upon Zella, 

“Blanche,” she said, presently, “ it is worse 
than useless for you to go on so; but if you 
won't act, I must. I will go to the house and 
tell them something must be done at once.” 

She had gone a few steps, seemingly un- 
noticed by Blanche, when sudden y she 
started up, sprung after her, and stopped her 
with a convulsive grasp. Her fair face was 
deadly white, and her eyes wild, as she said, 
hoarsely : “Don’t tell mamma that I might 
have saved him ; please, please don’t!” 

“No,” said Zella, “ I won’t now; you may 
rely upon my silence on that point for the 
present.” She spoke with a strange emphasis 
on the Jast words, and even then Blanche 
feared that she held her in her power. 

But in a moment after, every reflection but 
agony for her baby-brother’s dreadful fate 
was swept away, and in a sort of insanity of 
distress, she turned back and ran down the 

river-bank, calling his name wildly, and fol- 
lowing the windings of the stream, until she 
sunk down overcome with fatigue, and almost 
distracted with misery. 

Meantime Zella had returned to the house 
on her awful mission. She had come over to 
Montrose to see Blanche, and hearing from 
the waiter that she was out with Willie, had 
gone in search of her, so that her return now 
would have passed unheeded by the man she 
encountered at the door, had she not stopped 
him with a few brief words announcing the 
catastrophe. 

“John, Master Willie has fallen into the 
river. Call the other servants, and go quickly 
to the bank; there is little hope of saying 

him, but you must try.” 
a row pt Willie! Good God, Miss Dan- 
gerfie 
The cry with which the man uttered the 
child’s name was so startling that it reached 
the ears of Mr. Grafton, and he came hur- 
Tried out of the library. 
“What is the matter, Zella? John, what 
has happened ?” 
“Master Willie, sir!” stammered the pale 
servant. 
“ He has fallen into the river,” said Zella. 

Al! “Fallen into the river? why, Blanche was 
i with him! quick, tell me, is she safe?” And 
i he came up to Zella with horror-struck eyes. 

“Yes, she is safe,” replied Zella, “ and there 

ii is a faint hope of saving Willie.” 

i She knew as she spoke there was scarcely 
| a chance of this; but she could not look in 
| the father’s face and tell him the whole awful 
| truth. Waiting only for a few hurried words 
ii of direction, Mr. Grafton and John started 
at once for the scene of the tragedy, calling 
wildly to the other servants to follow them, 
The sound of this commotion could not 

fail of reaching Mrs. Grafton; and before 

| 


Zella could quit the house, she came out of 
her sitting-room with a pale, startled face, 
and detained her with a UR ons ea 
“T hear them all calling Willie's name; is 
} any thing the matter ?” she asked, anxiously. 
} lia was a brave woman, but she shrunk’ 
H from dealing so awful a blow as would be the 
| announcement to this stern woman, of the 
i) horrible death of the only human being she 
loved—the darling child of her old age. 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
i] 
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“Some trouble has come to him and 
Blanche,” she said, evasively. 
i “The river! the river!” shrieked Mrs. 


Grafton. “Oh, my child! my child!’ And 
without waiting for another word, she rushed 
wildly out toward the scene of the tragedy. 
Zella turned away ; for the cry of the child- 
less woman jarred on her nerves painfully. 
She would have lived always in an atmos- 
phere of gay excitement or dreamy enjoy- 
}} ment, and any thing like suffering or sorrow 
i! struck her with a sense of discord, from 
HI which her selfish nature sought instant relief. 
1 Now she hurried away from the afflicted 
house to her own home; she was glad to es- 
| cape from the near presence of trouble; and 
} besides that, she was anxious to tell her 
} brother all that had occurred, 
i She found him where she had left him, 
; firing at a mark in the cei looking very 
proomy, and seeming to have a savage satis- 
| action in sending the bullets every time un- 


ringly into the center of the target, as if it | 


were the heart of his rival. 


meet her, Something unusual in the expres- 
sion of her face riveted his attention at once. 
“ What has happened ?” he aSked. 
“Come here and I will tell you.” 


Dangerfield handed the pistol to his valet, | 


and followed his sister to the piazza, where, 
in a few rapid words, she told him what had 
occurred. 

‘And where is Blanche ?” he asked, when 
the story was ended. 

“T don’t know; I left her overcome with 
despair on the river-bank.” 

“But suppose she should have come to 
some harm ?” 

“ How could she ?” 

“She might be distracted with remorse and 
throw herself into the river.” And Danger- 
field’s haggard face grew a shade paler as he 
made the suggestion, * 

“ No danger of that; she would never have 
the pluck to commit suicide,” said Zella, con- 
temptuously. 

But her brother scarcely heeded the words. 
With this apprehension cold at his heart, he 
hurried away, not to the house, but in search 
of Blanche; and it was he who found her 
where she had fallen in a stupor of despair, 
so that, when at last she slowly recovered her 
scattered senses, it was to meet the eager gaze 
of her dreaded lover, and to hear his voice 
murmuring expressions of devotion. 

She struggled faintly to free herself from 
his grasp. It seemed but the continuation of 
a horrible dream to find herself after that 
awful accident in his detested clasp. 

“Oh, let me go!” she mouned. “ Willie! 
Willie !” 

“You can do no good, Blanche, in tryin 
to help him,” he said, gently. “ You are cold, 
and wet, and tired; let me carry you back to 
the house, my poor stricken darling.” 

She was too weak to resist him; and so it 
was that he carried her in his strong arms up 
the path, until he met her father coming in 
search of his best beloved child. 

“ Blanche! Blanche!” he cried, as he saw 
him approaching with that pale form, and a 
ray of joy lit up his sad face. “Thank God, 
you are safe!” 

“ Safe, yes,” said Dangerfield. “But very 
weak and much overcome. Better let me 
carry her, sir; I am stronger than you,” he 
added, as Mr. Grafton made some motion to 
relieve him of the precious burden. “She is 
terribly wet, and ought to have, as soon as 
possible, some-help. 

“Papa, papa, keep close by me,” sobbed 
Blanche, putting out her hand feebly. “ Oh, 
poor Willie !” 

“My darling, I have you left,” said Mr. 
Grafton, tenderly. “I am not wholly be- 
reaved.’ 

So Dungerfield carried her back to the 
house, and even to her own room, where, as 
he laid her down on the sofa, he was, for a 
second, alone with her, as Mr. Grafton had 
paused to call a maid to her help. In that 
second he pressed his lips to her cheek as she 
lay there, half-unconscious. 

“She shall be mine yet,” he whispered. 
And there was a half-smile of triumph on his 
lips as he passed out of the room. 

While Blanche was receiving every care 
under her father’s directions, the rest of the 
household were making search for the poor 
lost child, under Mrs. Grafton’s frantic urg- 
ency. 

or hours she refused to believe that Wil- 
lie was hopelessly lost ; she sent far and wide 
about the country for help, and when all the 
river-banks were crowded with searchers, 
she made wild offers of great sums of money 
to any one who should save her child. 

Very soon darkness fell over the scene, and 
then the wild river was lit up with flaring 
torches, as the men, under her tireless direc- 
tions, prosecuted the hopeless search. The 
wretched woman would put no wrap around 
her as she passed up and down in the chill 
November night; and long afterward, all 
there remembered the look of that gaunt fig- 
ure in its black dress, and the despair of that 
hag face, with the thin gray hair float- 
ing back in strange disorder, and the black 
eyes straining in that hungry stare on the 
cold waters that had drowned her darling. 


on the crowd to what seemed 4 useless 
search, but at last it ended, There came to- 
ward her a little group, which gathered in 


At Zella’s ap- | 
proach he ceased his labor, and went out to’ 


| asked Edgewood, in alarm, 


numbers as it proceeded, untif, when it 
reached her, a score of torches shed their sad 
light over the burden one man carried so 
tenderly, 

Tt was the tiny form of the lost Willie, 

The water streamed from the torn clothes 
and uncurled golden hair. The little hands 
were lacerated with the cruel stones, and the 
blue eyes were open and lusterless, but a 
smile rested on the parted lips, and the pale 
face was lovely in death. 

“My child! My child!” The wild agon: 
of that shriek rung out as the miserable’ 
mother clasped the cold body in her arms. 
She carried it back to the house herself with 
swift, desperate haste; her husband ere 
with slow, hopeless steps. A physician ha 
long been in attendance; he knew at once 
that there was no hope, but in deference to 
the mother’s wild entreaties, every thing was 
done that might possibly resuscitate life. It 
was in vain; and when morning dawned, 
Mrs. Grafton was watching in stony despair 
beside the corpse of her only child. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
EDGEWOOD’S DECLARATION. 


THREE days after the awful tragedy whi¢n 
had consigned the heir of Montrose te sa 
untimely death, the house which, but a litdle 
while ago, had been gay with ens was 
somber with the mournful trappings o: death, 
and crowded with funeral-mourners, 

Every thing regarding the interment of this 
last scion of an old house was conducted on 
the most magnificent. scale, and a crowd of 
relatives and friends came from the country 
round to do honor to the bereaved parents, 
and testify their sympathy in their trouble. 
The afflicted father, pale and haggard, yet 
did the honors of the occasion with that na- 
tive frase that Ellerslie Grafton could never 
wholly lose; but the ladies of the family 
did not appear. The grief-stricken mother 
was raving in delirium in her own room; 
she had watched constantly and tirelessly by 
the corpse of her son, refusing to leave it; 
and when at last they had teken it from her, 
almost. by force, the insunity that had been 
gathering in her eyes during those three, 
sleepless days and nights burst forth, and it 
required the exertions of two strong women 
to restrain her from actual violence to her- 
self, so wildly desperate was her grief. 

Blanche was ill in bed with a low, nervous 
fever, brought on by cold and mental distress. 
Pale and wan, she lay there, already a mere 
shadow of her former self, utterly wretched, 
able to sleep but little, and then earny 
from uneasy slumbers with awful dreams 0! 
that unheeded Bape of her baby-brother. 

Among the relatives who journeyed to the 
funeral was Mark Edgewood; he did not 
come intending to stay at Montrose, but Mr. 
Grafton urged him to give him his assistance 
and the comfort of his presence in this time 
of trial; so he remained, aiding ably the 
poor, shattered father, and lending him the 
support of his arm as they two followed the 
little form to its last resting-place. 

The family burial-lot of the Montroses 
was within the limits of their own-grounds, 
on a hill overlooking the river. There they 
laid all that remained of the baby-boy that 
so short a time ago was the pride and delight 
of the household Never again would they 
see the flash of his golden hair, or the merry 
light of his blue eyes; the places that once 
echoed to his childish laughter would be si- 
lent forevermore, while he slept on that lone- 
ly hilltop, with violets on the tiny mound 
above his grave, and the sad voice of the 
river sounding ever a remorseful lament for 
the life its mad turbulence had destroyed, 

After the funeral, when Mr. Grafton at last 
stood alone with his young guest, his first 
words were of the subject nearest his heart-— 
the state of his idolized daughter. 

“T must go up and see how Blanche ig,” 
he said. ‘Poor girl! I fee: very anxious for 
her; this shock has been so great !” 

“You do not think her dangerously ill?” 


“T hope not that; but she is in such a 
strange, despairing state. I can not rouse her 


Hour'after hour she walked there, urging | SOE a ein toners 


Willie’s name incessantly ; refusing all food, 
and making no effort whatever to try to 
shake off this excessive grief. She has 9 
feyer almost constantly, too,” : 


“Tam sorry to hear she is so_poorly,” re- 
plied Edgewood. “1 had hoped to see her 
before I go.” 

“You will not leave at once?” 

“To-morrow morning I think I had better 
go. Iam trying to get my affairs in order 
preparatory to going into business; and | 
ought not to bé away font the city long now.” 

“Tcan not urge you to stay in so sad a 
household as this,” said Mr. Grafton, with a 
sigh. “But I hope you will come and see us 
when you can; your presence may be some 
comfort to my poor wile.” 

“Thank you.. I shall be most happy to re- 
(urn wheneyer you think best.” Edgewood 
paused, and then, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, said: “ Don’t you think Miss Blanche 
might perhaps see me ?” ; 

“Oh no! I fear she is entirely unable,” 
replied Mr. Grafion, with a look of surprise 
at the repeated request. 

“You think me strangely persistent in 
this,”. said Edgewood. “ But, Mr. Grafton, I 
ought to be frank with you—I love Miss 
Blanche.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the father, in,aston- 
ishment. “ You are her suitor?” 

“Yes, sir, with your leave.” 

“ And does she know of this 2?” 

“Yes; at least I told her of my feelings; 
but I asked from her no pledge in return, 
and there is no engagement. whatever be- 
tween us. I had not. intended to, make my 
avowal so soon; but you will understand 
now hew. much I wish. to see her—how anx- 
ious Lam for your consent to my suit.” 

Mr. Grafton bad dropped into a chair 
while Edgewood was speaking, and sat look- 
ing at him in'a sort of helpless bewilder- 
ment. © 

“This has taken me so. by surprise, Edge- 
wood,” he said, at, last, “I scarcely know 
what to say.” 

“ You do not object to me, I hope, sir?” 

“No,” he replied ; “ I like you very much, 
and would trust you sooner than any man I 
know of,” 

“Thank you for that, sir,” said Edgewood, 
with. a bright, proud look in his fine eyes. 
“T assure you I will devote my whole'life 
to making her happy !” : 

“T have entire confidence in you, Mark ; 
but Blanche is so youn : 

“I know that, sir; 
hope, to learn to love me.” 

“T can not bear. to think of 
her,” said Mr, Grafton, with a break in his, 
voice. “She is all I have left now.” 

“That need not be thought. of for some 
time,” replied Edgewood, quickly. “ It 
must. be as you say about that, of course. 
All I ask is to be alloweéd to. woo.for my own 
the purest and noblest woman I have. ever 
seen !” ; 

“TY can not refuse that request,” said Mr, 
Grafton, rising, ‘‘My dear Edgewood, .I 
have always liked you, and would confide, 
my darling to you sooner than, any one I 
know, I detested that Dangerfield as her 
suitor,” he added. “TI am. truly giad that all 
danger from that quarter is over. ' 

In this view, Edgewood heartily coincid- 
ed; and after a few more words, Mr. Grafton 
mer up-stairs to prepare Blanche for her 
over. 

As he entered the darkened room where 
the poor girl lay, she rested upon the bed so 
white and still that he, thought;at first she 
was asleep, until his sight becoming accus- 
tomed to the dim light; he saw that her blue 
eyes were open and turned to him. Those 
lovely eyes. that. were now so sad, the lids 
swollen and red with weeping, and surround- 
ed with dark rings till they seemed super- 
naturally large, a8 they looked out of that 
pale face, 

“Blanche,” said her father, “did youknow 
that Mark Edgewood was here ? 

At the mention, of, that name a new look 
came into her face—one brief expression of 


arting with . 


joy—sacceeded instantly by @ look. of in-.| 


tense horror. ) 
“Mark Edgewood!” she. repeated, eagerly. 
“Fas he seen Zella Dangerfield ?” , 
“Zella Dangerfield; why he only arrived, 
last evening, and, of course, would not make 
any yisits at such a time. She was, at, the 
funeral—” ‘ 4 us 
“Did he talk with her there?” she inter- 


pted. " 
“ Certainly not.. Why, Blanche, that would 
be no time for gossip. But, my dear girl, 


ru 


» 
Sut not too young,,I |... 
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you.need not be fealous”’—for to this cause 
alone could he attribute her singular interest 
in this matter. “He does not care for her— 
he has just told me that he loves you.” 

At these words, a vivid color for a moment 
dyed, Blanche’s pale cheeks, and a light 
came into her eyes. 

“Oh, papa, did he tell you that?” 

“Yes, darling; and I.gaye. consent to his 
wocing, though I don’t like to, think. of, part. 
ing with_my only child.” 

he tears sprung to the eyes of both;. but 
Mr, Grafton controlled himself in,a moment, 
as he said: 

“ Now, my dear Blanche, will you make 
the effort.to see Mark? | He leayes to-morrow: 
morning.” 

“S80 soon! “Oh 
him before he goes, : 

“Well, then, dear, you must try. to eat 
something, and so be able to make some sort 
of toilet; then, Iwill catry you into. the sit- | 
ting-room, where you can receive him.” 

0 if was arranged; and after dinner, Mr 
Grafton, having helped. Blanche to a lounge 
in the morning-room, which was on the same. 
floor as her: bedroom, summoned her lover, 
and left the two alone together. . 

Blanche was wrapped in a white cashmere 
dressing-robe anda soft, white shawl, and 
leaned back ina large arm-chair. . Although 
the light in the room was very dim, Edge- 
wood was much..struck with the, change in 
the lovely blonde: When‘ he, had last seen 
her’ she had been so: innocently bright and 
happy; and delicate as was her complexion, 
there had been a look of health in the faint 
rose-hue of. her round cheek. , Now her face. 
was Wan’ and drawn, and her eyes wore an 
expression almost of despair. 

“Blanche! Blanche!” he said, as he flun 
himself on ‘his knees beside her. ,“ How i 
you look’! ‘How much you have suffered !” 

“T have, indeed! Oh, Willie! Willie!” 

And with a groan her, assumed fortitude 
gave way, and she burst into a passion of 
tears. : 

Edgewood soothed her tenderly, but. it was 
long ‘before she could recover her, compos- 
ure. A and again she declared that she 
wished she could die ‘to restore her baby- 
brother to life, showing a depth of passion 
of which he had never supposed her capable. 
“ You. must live, dear Blanche, for my 
sake!” he said at last. “TI will devote my- 
self'so well to making you happy, that after 
a ri ‘you will forget this poighancy of, 

e 


yes, T'should Tike’ to, see 


: “And you love. me really, Mark?” she. 
asked, looking at him with sudden ¢arnest- 
hess. 
“ Love you, my angell,, Yes, with all my. 
soul. love you!” ty 

“Although you know that I am a weak, 
miserable’ coward.” 

“Darling, I do. not think that, You. are 
timid, perhaps; but I will guard and protect 
you, my love, my lifer’... ~ 

“No, Lam worse than that ; [am a wretch- 
ed, cruel coward! Oh, Willie! Willie!’, 

And again. that. seemingly. unaccountable 
agony mastered her. pie and ; 

But she did not tell him the. cause of this. 
remorseful grief; the same timidity which 
had ‘led to the accident, restrained her, now 
from ayowing it. Franknéss then ; might 
have saved great misfortunes in the future, 
but she had not the courage to tell her hon- 
est-hearted lover the cause of this. desperate 
grief. She let him soothe,and comfort her, 


,and listened eagerly to his “tender words 


 Zelia.” 


the beautiful brunette. 


, restrain his i 


and promises of undying affection ; but all the }. 


while the black.secret of that tragedy lay 
cold at her heart. iertfion 
In such an, interview it was impossible to 
avoid pledges that amounted to an engage- 
ment.; and before Edgewood left her, he had, 
won from ;her an ayowal of her love ‘and,a 
Bromine for the future, and had pressed a, 
over’s first kiss on-those pure lips. . , ld 
Mr, Grafton interrupted them at last, com- 
ing in slowly, and with an apology, ._, 
“7 fear Blanche willbe too tired, Mark, if 
Tlet you stay any longer.” .. 
“You are right,, sir; I will, goat once,” 
said Edgewood, still holding the little hund 
that rested in, his arm “It is hard parting 
With, her,” he. added, with a-fond look at. the 
sweet face beside him; ‘but I know I ought 
to bid her good-by.” ‘ 
“But you will come back soon 2” she said, , 
with unusual eagern ; nes vad sFit 


| toward the bed with no look of 


i] 


8810.3) aide coal’ 
“What is it you, want? You surely did 


Ker hands» oyoln | ul al yg} 
. “Oh, Willie! Willie!” she sobbed. 


“7 


“Very soon, T hope; and I will write to 
you constantly.” 

He rose to go, but she detained him with 
another earnest question. 

“You won't go.and see Zella Dangerfield 
before you go, will you ?” 

‘No, certainly not, dearest.” 

Then he pressed the little hand to 
his lips; and so the’ two gentlemen went , 
out together. i ; 

‘“She must love you very much,” said Mr, { 
Grafton. “She is so strangely jealous of 


Edgewood smiled. 

t aby Danparield is a very handsome 
woman, but Blanche need not fear her as w 
rival. Her lovely innocence is'a thousand 
times more. attractive! than all the graceful 
Spaniard’s world-trained fascinations. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE VOW. 


THe next, morning, when Blanche saw her 
father, and learned from him that Edgewood 
was gone, her first eager request. to him was | 
to send for Zella;, Dangerfield. She was. very 
weak after the excitements of last night, lying 
back.in bed looking so ill, that her/father! te- 
monstrated with her against the danger of» | 
ahy more agitating interviews; but ‘she . 
would, not listen ‘to his, caution, declaring 
that.a, visit, from her friend, would be sure to: 
benefit her; so that her indulgent father, who 
had never-crossed, his daughter in any) thing, 
promised to go himself and bring Zella to her 
bedside. ii pit TY 

With slow steps, Mr. Grafton made his way’ 
down the well-known walk, The death of 
Willie had been. a great shock to him, and 
beyond . doubt, a trial. His, nature was: one’ 
to love all the bright, things of this life, and, . 
the beautiful boy had won his way. into his 
heart. Yet it had always seemed as if the’ 
child..was scarcely his; the mother had) kept’ 
him so constantly with, her, had been so jeal- 
ous of every word or caress from the. father, 
that. he could. not, love -him, as he did the. 
daughter, to whom his affection; had hereto- 
fore been. every, thing. bas \ 
», Still he was shattered and saddened for a 
time, and the remembrance of Zella had been 
driven from his mind; but now as he, walked 
down to see her, he ‘could ‘not, but, think 
ance more, of all. the possibilities of the future. | 

is wife was raving in such a, fever’ as;must 
very, speedily be fatal, if not. subdued; he 
tried to banish , the thought of, possible 


dom,, but it would spring up in his heart as): 


he stood once more again in the presence of 


, Zella received him with the 
so pleasant, in the sight, of her, full ’ 


vin 
health and perfect vitality, something so flat- | 
tering in her kind inquiries .as to his welfare, 


that the old: mad infatuation was soon strong’ — 
_as eyer upon him; and accustomed to self-in- ” 


dulgence as he, had. been all his life) whol 
unused to the task of Seay | any impulse o 
action.or'of thought, he, did not attempt to 


all sorts of intoxicating’ dreams: of the future ~ 
fouls his, .wife’s, present, illness terminate 
tally, ve p if 


‘In.,compliance with Blanche’s, est; © 


most tender 
| pyjupashy of manner, and there) was some-|\ . 
t 


magination from running riot in |» 


rw 


Zella prepared herself at once to go to Mon 7 


trose, and, indeed, walked back to the housé © 
with Mr. Grafton, | He took her to::the door * 


of his daughter’s room, and then went to his | 


library, to) pursue there the dangerous dreams” 


that were becoming so dear to him. 0 1) 


When,.Zella ‘came in, Blanche was 
on the bed, ans as eon in: ee of de-) 
spairing grief... At the sound of the opening ” 
door she looked ‘up, and siitasteorent ot , 
al: and terror came into her eyes.) ) 4.) “ 
_“ Well, Blanche; you sent for me.” 


' Zella spoke coldly and ges com: 


in t 
her dark. ey es; | : 


Blanche's only reply was to burst into 40 


“fresh passion of tears, and hide her face in- 
“ Oh, ; 


dear, lost Willie!” 
Yella stood watching 
with 


; : fou yor 
her for a few moments 
an expression of contempt, then she — 


it O8 


a 


18 


not send for me’ to witness this childish and 
useless grie{’” 

“Oh, Zella!? sobbed Blanche, looking up, 
appealingly. ‘Are you not sorry for me? 

*\ Yes, of Gourse, I pity you.” 

“But you hate me for my wicked coward- 
ice, don’t you ?”’she'asked, struggling to con- 
trol herself. I ould 

‘No, I-don’t:hate:you.” 

“ But you think I am a murderer?” 

She/almostishriecked the awful.word in her 
agony 0% 

Zella made no reply, only stood there look- 
ing at her coldly and relentlessly. 

“Youcthink:Tymight lave saved’ Willie, I 
know you do,” 

“J .told! yourthat at the time.” 

Then it) was just the same ‘as if I had 
killed hima. Ah; you won't say 80, but’ T see 
it in your eyes. You think that I killed him! 
killed him! killed him?” 

And again she covered her face in her 
hands with a groan of despair.’ Zella stil) 
stood by her, watching that delicate form 
writhing in agony, with no shade of pity or 
relenting in her stern face; and there ‘was 
even.a look of triumphant enjoyment in her 
cruel eyes as she ‘watched the sufferings of 
_ rival she detested. After a while she 
said: 

“T had better go, Blanche ; I see nothing to 
be gained in prolonging ‘this’ painful inter- 
view.” 

“Oh, no! don’t go,” exclaimed the poor 
girl, roused to sudden energy by those 
words, . 

“Tsent for you to beg you to promise me 
something.” c 

“What is it?” 

“Phat you wii never tell any one what you 
know of: Willie’s death.” 

‘You want me to promise that ?” 

‘©¥ies; oh yes! promise not to tell any one. 
You have not'told any one yet, have you?” 
sheasked, eagerly. 

‘oNoan | 

“Then please, Zella, promise me; you are 
the only-person who knows of this—please 
promise to’ keep'my secret.” 

Ass she! spokeyin her ‘earnestness she ‘rose 
up inbed, and the ‘contrast between thé sup- 
pliant and the strong was indeed striking. 
Blanche Jooked so pale and fragile, with her 
sad ‘pitiful face-and timid blue eyes. | Her 

olden hair was. all disordered ‘with her rest- 
ess! tossings onthe bed, and‘ fell over’ her 
shoulders in’ a disordered: mass, her white 
drapery'making her look so thin and ‘pale. 
lla, on the contrary, wis tlie type of ‘per- 
fect and glorious vitality. Her brown cheeks 
were; aglow with health, her dark ¢yes 
sparkled ‘with animation ‘and resolution ; 
while her rich black dress, relieved here and 
there with crimson ribbons, set off her round, 
full an admirably. 

“ What will you do for me if I give you 
ihis. promise ?” she asked, presently, of her 
wrembling companion: 

“Any thing! any thing 'you'ask of me.” 

“ Tt seems almost wrong to conceal such a 
thing ”—Zella said, slowly; and’ with hesita- 
tion. ©! i Yas us tl : 

“Oh, dovyou think it was so.wicked ?”' ask- 
ed Blanche; piteously. HBT QNM 

“Only next to murder.” (1). A 

At that awful word, Blanche cowered down 
with a groan. : 

“Oh, Zella, ‘have pity upon me; and’ keep 
my secret !” : 

“ May I not tell any one ?” 

“No,no one! ' Oh, my God, how wretched 
I am.” er - 

‘““Av stranger, for instance, you would not 
mind knowing it?” 

“¥es, Ieshould, Zella; forthe love of 
Heaven, give me this promise !” 

“T must not tell your stepmother ?” 

“No! oh no+ she would kill me!” 

“Nor your father ?” 

“No. Poor father! it wonld distress him 
80 much!) +! {J 

“ How about Mr. Edgewood ?” 

Zella uttered the name suddenly; and as 
she heard it; Blanche started up with a keen 
apprehension on her scared face, 

“Oh, no! not him, Zella! above all, not 
him WO” . heel “Joti ! 

“Why not him ?” asked the brunette, with 
a flash of cruel light im her eyes. 

“Because”—stammered Blanche. “ Be- 
cause he—he was his cousin.” Then she add- 
ed, with sudden energy, “ Zellal:why do you 
torture me so terribly ?” 
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mere Pine 


“Do you not deserve it?” she asked, with | 


keen malice. 
lie?” 

Blanche moaned with anguish, and again 
burst into tears, while Zella stood all the 
time enjoying her rival’s misery, At last she 
controlled herself again ana looked up, 
though this time with despairing eyes. 

“You will not footy then ? 

“ Perhaps I will” 

“ Qh, Zella! if you will, I will bless you 
fcrever |” 

* You must do more than that,” replied Zel- 
la, contemptuously. 

“What ?” 

“You must give me a promise, too.” 

“ What promise can I give? 1 will do any 
thing you wish.” 

“That is just it.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Will you promise me that at any mo- 
ment when I come to you and ask you to do 
spar for me, you will unhesitatingly do 

t 

“What will you want me to do ?” 

“1 don’t know; I can’t tell now: all I ask 
is, your pledge that, if I come to desire you 
to aid me in any way, or to do any thing I 
demand, you will obey me bach gis 2) 

Blanche looked at her with wondering 
eyes. “TI can’t make out what you can 
want.” 

“Neither do I know now,” replied Zella, 
impatiently, ‘ But can’t you understand that 
I may at some future time need the help of a 
friend, and that I should like to be able to 
call upon you?” 

“But I would help you any way,” replied 
Blanche, innocently, 

“ Well, I won’t help you unless you prom- 
ise this,” said Zella, roughly. “ Pledge for 
pledge, and I will keep your secret; other- 
wise, I shall do as I please.” 

“ Oh, Zella, don’t be angry,” cried Blanche 
pleadingly. “I 'didn’t mean any barm. z 
will promise any thing if you will keep my 
secret,” ’ 

“That is talking rationally,” answered Zel- 


“What pity had you for Wil- 


Ja, “Now Iwill give you all the assurance 


ite require, and as solemnly as you please ; 
ut remember you must take an oath, too,” 

“T will, and oh, Zella, I’am so, much 
obliged to you!” 

Zélla ERY? her a look of scornful Ril at 
the childish’ eagerness of the vig Axi 
now.to make our pledges bia suppose; 
of course, you have a Bible her pat 

“ Yes,” and Blanche drew one;fron under 
her pillow. “But do yon think’ there is any 
need ofa real oath? I would trust yo 
word.” . 

‘No; let us have the vow a binding one, 


not to be broken by either party,” She took 
ii little volume in her hatid and said, slow- 


Ya I swear never to reyéal, without permis- 
sion of Blanche Grafton, the, circumstances 
of her brother Willie’s death, unless ‘she 
breaks her solemn ‘promnise'to me, So help 
me God!” ‘bye 

“ Does that satisfy you, Blanclit ?” 

« Yes, yes.” ; 

“Now for your own.” " 

“What shall‘'T ‘say?’ she asked, “You 
frighten me, Zella, you look’so stérn.” 

“ Don’t be so chi dish, Blanche. 
peat the words after me.” 

And thus dictated to, trembling as she held 
her precious Bible, and even then oppressed 
with a foreboding of ill, Blanche repeated 
this over: 

“T swear by all I hold sacred, that when- 
ever Zella Dangerfield claims from me any 
service or obedience, I will do what she asks 
me, even to the sacrifice of life itself,so help 
me God!” 

When these words were said, Blanche sunk 
back faint and pale, Zella rung the bell to 
simmon the maid, and then turned to go, 
At this Blanche roused herself. 

“Zella,” she said, feebly, “you must not 
hate me, will you?’ ; 

“No; Blanche.” 


Come, re- 
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“Ske is nervous and half sick with her. 
perpetual lamentations, but there is nothing 
serious the matter with her,” replied Zella. 

“ And why did she send for you? What 
did she want ?” 

“ Just what I thought: she wanted me to. 
promise never to tel any one the circum- 
stances of Willie’s death.’ 

“ And did you obtain a pledge from her in 
return ?” 

“Of course I did, Ralph; you know you 
can trust me to fulfill such an errand.” _ 

And then she went on to describe what had 
happened. When she related how solemnl. 
the vow had been made, Dangerfield smile 
with amusement. y 

“You really made her swear all that ?” 

“ Yes, with all due formalities, and on the 
Bible, you understand, that to her supersti- 
tious mind will be awfully binding. She 
will do any thing I ask of hee now, even .to 
the sacrifice of lite itself.” 

“You are a glorious girl, Zella,” he said; 
“ and with such an ally I surely ought to suc- 
ceed.” 

“But I think there is great danger irom 
Edgewood.” And she grew a shade paler as 
she spoke. 

“ You really think that ?” 

“T do, indeed.” And she told Dangerfield 
of the emotion and hesitation Blanche had 
shown at mention of his name. 

“You think she loves him ?” 

“T fear she thinks she does,” 

“She shall never be his,” exclaimed Dan- 
gerfield, vehemently. 

“No, indeed! I have something to say to 
that! She is in my power, now, completely, 
and i ps ought, surely, to be able to w 

“ You ought, carissima, if beauty and wit 
will do it.” And he looked admiringly at her 
handsome, eager face. 

“ But, ph, we must go to New York 
very soon; it is cold and dreary here. Ilong 
for the city, and to be near him.” 

“With all my heart; I suppose I could 
not see Blanche at all if I staid here, and I 
ai am weary of the monotony of this stupid 
place.” 

“‘ How soon do you think we can get off ?” 

“As soon’'as. I’ can’ engage rooms and re- 
turn for you. I will go to New York to- 

rrow. ‘Where ‘dod you want me to take 
rooms ” 

“ Near him that is most important. If I 
am not neat’ hith, I shall never see him if he 
chooses to keep ‘away. Find out where he 
is; aii@*if'you can, get rooms in the same 
house.” 

“You deserye success, Zella, for your per- 
sistence,” he'said,’ with a smile at her earnest- 
ness ; “and ¥ will'do as well as possible.” 

“T know you will, Ralph ; and in. this case, 
we are each fighting the other’s battles,” 

The next day, Dangerfield went to town 
and made it his first business to go to the of. 
fice Edgewood had given as his address, and 
find out his up-town habitation, and that 
evening he called upon him. He had a nice 
suit of bachelor-rooms in a handsome house, 
ee dy ue aro ata Aenea, in me ho- 
tel Dan, eld at once en a, set of apart. 
ments for his sister and himself 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS, GRAFTON’S ANGER, 


Tux pledge Zella had given to Blanche 
was, after the excitement of obtaining it was 
over, a very "abi relief to the unhappy girl. 
She had at first made a faint struggle to re- 
veal all the circumstances of Willie’s death ; 
but her timidity had spersilly overmastered 
the impulse to pAb me and while sufferin 
intense remorseful grief, her instinct h 
been to conceal what was to her so distress- 
ing. This reticence was most unfortunate in 
many respects; not only did it afflict her 
with a sense of carrying an awful secret, and 


lace her in the power of a relentless enemy, * 


“You will come and see me often, won't but this consciousness of an action not whol- 
ype for, Zella, you know I have always | ly upright was misery to the pure trathful- 


‘oved you!” 
“ Yes, yes, I will come,” she replied, hur- 
riedly, 


hatred at the poor suffering girl, she left the | 
room. 
When she returned to the cottage, she 
found her brother awaiting her, impatiently | 
“Well,” he said, “ how is she ?” 


Gia with one last look of triumphant | 


ness of her character; while the very fact of 
her broodin, intensely over the unfortunate 
accident made her exaggerate her own share 
in it, till she seemed in her own eyes little 
less than a murderer. 

Still it was, as has been said, a relief to her 
to feel secure that her secret was safe, and 
would remain unrevealed ,and gradually her 
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intensity of despairing grfef wore itselt out, 
and she grew stronger and calmer. For her 
father’s sake, now that the weight of the aw- 
ful fear that had at first oppressed her was 
removed, she tried to rouse herself, and re- 
turn to her ordinary life; though her heart 
was 80 heavy with her sorrow for her broth- 
er’s death, and her increasing remorse. 

The knowledge of Edgewood’s love for her 
helped also to give her strength ; and yet 
even that was embittered by this hopeless re- 
gret. On account of that tragic accident and 
the fatal secret she carried, she sometimes 
felt herself unworthy of the love of that frank, 
honest-hearted young man; and notwith- 
standing Zella’s pledge, she was haunted b 
a perpetual fear of discovery. Yet, after all, 
she wus, cheered by this hope for the future ; 
and thinking of him, she felt stronger and 
more able to struggle on through the pres- 
ent darkness and trouble. She. felt, too, 
something of the innocent, girlish triumph 
in her conquest, and pride in her loye, yeiich 
under happier circumstances would have 
been gleeful exultation, His letters were her 
freatent comfort ; and in looking forward to 

is coming again, she found her best stimu- 
lant toward encountering the duties of the 
present. 

Yet, all the while, this happiness, which 
should have been the crowning glory of her 
life, was saddened by the haunting recollec- 
tion of her baby-brother’s death. Again and 
again, when she dreamed of her lover, that 
little face would rise up before her with its 
appealing eyes, and seem to place a hopeless 
barrier between them, With what agony 
she thought of all the delight this love would 
have been to her had Willie not died; and 
then again would come back her vague ter- 
ror that such bliss as this was never to be for 
her, and a presentiment that the curse of the 
wrong her cowardice had brought about 
woul pursue and blast this dearest hope, 

Still, despite all these haunting fears, slowly 
Blanche returned to her ordinary health and 
the routine of life’s duties. She was indeed 
always pale and sad; but she no longer aban- 
doned herself to useless grief, although her 
nights were often sleepless watches of tearful 
and remorseful misery. During the day, she 
strove to take her place in the household, 

Her presence was much needed. Mr. Graf- 
ton was so shattered by what had happened, 
that he was more than ever dependent upon 
his daughter; while Mrs. Grafton was whol- 
ly unable to take her place at the head of 
her establishment. 

For many days after her son’s death, the 
life of the unhappy mother bung by a thread; 
and afterward, when the mad fever that. con- 
sumed her was at last broken, she was so 
weak and suffering that for long weeks her 
state was very precarious, and at any time 
her death would have been no surprise. 

During all this period, Blanche was a very 
gentle and patient nurse to the childish wome 
an, watching tirelessly by her, enduring her 
petulant words without a murmur, minister- 
ing to her feebleness in every way, and find- 
ing a sort of consolation in this faint ex- 

iation ¢ ae momentary weakness that had 
beet 80 fatal. 


For a while, Mrs, Grafton paid very little 
heed to who was her nurse, scarcely seeming 
to recognize any difference between Blanche 
or @ hired attendant; but gradually, as her 
finé constitution asserted itself, and she grew 
stronger, her old dislike of her atepdaughter 
returned, and she seemed to find an absolute 
delight in tormenting her, The ill-temper 
which had formerly been a captious fretful- 
ness’ had developed under her recent affic- 
tion into a fixed malevolence, which seemed 
to inspire her with an evil ingenuity in in- 
flicting ‘pain on all around her, but which 
culminated in her savage hatred toward 
Baas es sty with 

et the poor re meekly with ey 

thing, endéring er taunts and fault-finding 
patiently, trying to soothe her wild bursts oj 
sorrow, and toiling tirelessly to add to her 
comifort or ease her pain; and all this with- 
out thanks, and in face of a constancy of 
harshness that amounted to the cruelest per- 
secution ; still she’ kept on at her post, dis- 
playing the uncomplaining gentleness of a 
martyr, and feeling the cruelest words were 
deserved, as the 1 pug crossed her that 
but for her weakness poor woman would 
not have been childless. 

Mrs. Grafton was still in this uncertain 
state of health when the Dangerfields went 


away. Zella came twice to see Blanche af- 
ter that last interview. Her manner on each 
occasion was perfectly kind ; but Blanche felt 
that she was cold to her, and no longer the 
dear friend of a few months ago. Their de- 
parture indeed was a sort of relief to her ; she 
would no longer meet the piercing glance 
of that woman who knew her secret, nor 
dread the unwelcome attentions of the broth- 
er whose love she feared. 

Once only she saw Ralph Dangerfield, and 
then but for a moment, to bid him good-by ; 
but in that brief interview she shuddered 
when she met the keen light of his evil eyes, 
and the fierce pressure of his hand at parting 
sent to her heart again the yague thrill of a 
terror that he still held some power over her. 

As for Mr. Grafton, he spent every mo- 
ment that he could with Zella in the last few 
days before her departure, enduring patient- 
ly her indifference, awaiting her pleasure so 
he could only be in her presence, which was 
such happiness. to him, hen at last he bade 
her good-by, and went from that glorious 
beauty to the bedside of his wife, the con- 
trast between the two struck. with terrible 
significance to his heart. He was tied to this 
old and querulous woman, who had never a 
kind or tender word for him now; when, per- 
chance, but for her, he might win for his own 
that young and lovely creature. And again 
the inquiry of how long she would live came 
to him, with almost a murderous desire to 
terminate that life he did not love. 

When Willie had been dead three months 
and the snow lay white upon his grave, and 
it was deep, dreary winter, Mark Edgewood 
came again to Montrose to speed his wooing. 
For some weeks past he had seen Zella Dan- 
gerfield daily, and indeed had been a good deal 
with her ; for her brilliancy certainly attract- 
ed him, and her evident preference for his 
society was a very pleasant flattery.. Butney- 
er for a moment in that time had his heart 
swerved from its allegiance to Blanche; and 
pale and sad as she was, now; he felt, wher 
again he stood in her presence, that here was 
all his happiness, and, that above all other 
fascinations was the charm of her pure love- 
liness, 

Up to this visit, nothing had ever been said 
of a definite engagement; but now Blanche 
received Edgewood as her avowed lover, and 
it was decided that the affair should be no 
longer a secret. Poor Blanche was for two 
days almost happy. Edgewood was so 
tender in his deyotion, and she loyed him so 
much that, laying her head on his shoulder, 
she could dream tranquilly of the future, 
and with him by her side her yague terrors 
appalled her no more. 

hen he first came, she questioned him 
somewhat anxiously regarding Zella Danger- 
field; but his earnest assurances that his ad- 
miration for her was nothing more than in- 
difference, satisfied her simple heart; and she 
believed with blissful trustfulness his protes- 
tations of undying love. 

On the thir rnoon, Mr, Grafton came 
into the parlor where the lovers sat, with a 
troubled face, 

“What is the matter, papa?” asked 
Blanche, as she drew gently away from her 
lover's embrace. 

“TI have just been up-stairs,” he replied, 
“and your mamma is very anxious to see 
Mark.’ 

The three looked at each other in some 
consternation. Up to this time, Mrs. Grafton 
had not been told of Blanche’s engagement. 
She had been very feeble in the last ten days, 
and that had been an excuse for not telling 
her; but to-day she was better, and learning 
that Edgewood was in the house, expressed a 
wish to see him. 

“She ought to be told at once; don’t. you 
think so, papa ® said Blanche. 

“Yes, I suppose so, Must I do it?” he 
asked, with an expression that would have 
been comical, had they not been all too much 
in earnest to essai it. 

“T think, perhaps, you had better prepare 
her a little,” sagueak Edgewood,“ and then 
[ will come in and plead my own cause.” 

“That isa good idea,” said Mr. Grafton, 


With a look of relief. “ Don’t wait long— 


come up in fifteen minutes or go,” 

“Do you think she will disapprove so 
much ?” asked Edgewood, when Me Grafton 
was gone, 

“T fear she will; she was so resolved to 
ave me marry Dangerfield; and now since 
Willie’s death, she is so irritable that we 
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dread to excite her about any thing. But 
you will not let her separate us, will you, 
Mark ?” 

“Separate us, my love! No, nothing but 
death shall have powerto do that!” And by 
every tender endearment he reassured 
Blanche until she, too, felt as if together they 
could defy the world. 

Meantime, Mr. Grafton went with slow, 
reluctant steps up-stairs, and to his wife's | 
sick-room. She was sitting up this after- 
noon in a large arm-chair, her thin figure 
draped in a heavy black robe and shaw}, out 
of which rose her haggard face, that was 
corpse-like in its fixed pallor, the keen eyes 
alone showing that there was yet a stern soul 
within that attenuated frame. 

“Well!” she said, impatiently, as her hus- 
band camein. “Whereis Mark? Have you 
told him I wish to see him ?” 

“ Yes, and he will be here in a moment; 
but before he comes I have something to tell 

ou,” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt is about him and Blanche,” he said, 
meekly. 

““What about him and Blanche ?” she de- 
manded ; then as an idea seemed suddenly to 
dawn upon her of the truth, she cried: “ Tell 
me remy what it is !” ‘ 

“They are engaged to be married.” 

“They engaged! she shrieked.  “ It shall 
never be! y, it is infamous! it is atro- 
cious |” 

She paused for breath, and her husband 
said, gently : 

“ Augusta, you do not think what you are 
saying; they are well suited in age and sta- 
tion, and are much attached to each other.” 

“Hold your tongue!” she cried. “ How 
dare you insult me by speaking of this 
shameful | love-making wey Ellerslie 
Gratton, I knew you were a pit’ ful wretch, 
and that you were indifferent to my suffer- 
ings, but this is more disgraceful than I had 
expected even of you!” 

“ How, Augusta?” 

“ How ? hy, to permit this silly love- 
trifling at such a time! Oh, my poor lost 
darling ! they have insulted your grave with ' 
this speedy wooing! And you, you! his} 
father, have smiled at such sacrilege !”” 

“But, Augusta, I thought you liked Mark.” 

“So 1 do, well enough to know that he is 
far superior to your pale-faced, silly daughter. 
Ah, I see it all now; you thought he would 
be “ae heir, and have hastened to secure a 
wealthy husband for her. Forgetting me, 
forgetting my poor dead boy, forgetting de- 
cency, you and your whining girl have 
plotted together for this shame.’ 

Just as she reached this point in her wild 
ravings, there was a knock at the door. Mr. 
Grafton, without replying to this tirade, open- 
ed it, and admitted Edgewood, 

“ Well, aunt Augusta,” he said, kindly, “I 
am very glad to be able to see you once 
more.” 

He came toward her with outstretched 
hand; but she turned away her head and 
motioned him off. 

“No, Mark Edgewood, I can not welcome 
you after what I have just heard.” 

“What is that?” 

“Of your engagement to Blanche.” 

“Why do you not approve of it?” he ask- 
ed. “Thad hoped you would be pleased to 
welcome me as a son.” 

“That is it!” she cried, in sudden euergy. 
“You would take the place of my dead dar- 
lings Oh, Willie! Willie! my boy! a ie 
But no, I will not be insulted!” I did like 
you, Mark, as you know; but I will like you 
no more, now that you could come here with 
your love-making before your cousin’s grave 
was three months old.” 

Edgewood had drawn himself proudly up 
as she spoke, and now said : 

“I came to say a kind word to you, aunt 
Augusta; and if you will not allow that, I '. 
think I had better go.” 

- “No, no! don’t go,” she said, with a sud- ° 
den change of manner; then turning to her 
husband, “ Leave the room, Mr. Grafton; I 
wish to be alone with him.” 

Mr. Grafton went out, and then she said: 

“I did not mean to be harsh with you just 
now, Mark; you are all I have left.” 

“ My dear aunt,” he replied, softening at 


once, “I will try to do all f can for you.’ 


“Then give her up,” she said, quickly. 
4 Give “4 Blandea ne eauekly. 
es.” 1 
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“No, aunt, I can’t do that.” 

* Do you really love her ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But she does not love you.” 

“I think she does.” 

__“ No,” she cried, impatiently ; ‘‘ she can not. 
Why, she was as good as engaged to Dan- 
gerfield a little while ago. No! It is only 
a plot of hers and her father’s to secure you; 
because, now that Willie is gone, they think 
you will be my heir.” 

“ Oh, aunt, they are incapable of that.” 

“No, they are not... I won’t. speak of him, 
cruel as he has been to me; but she is a 
poor, weak-spirited, silly girl—not| worthy 
of you.” 

she spoke, Edgewood started up. 

“You must not say so of her,” he said. 
“She is to be: my wife, and I will not listen 
to such words, I make every allowance for 
your excited feelings, my poor aunt, but I 
oan snot allow you to talk.so harshly of 

er.” 

pei detest her!” cried Mrs. Grafton, again 
giving way to her wild excitement; “ and 
she shall never marry you! If you defend 
her, I will detest you also. Oh my God! 
why am I thus deserted ?. My boy dead, and 
all the others plotting against me!” 

“My dear aunt, we are not plotting against 
you; we would try to make. you happy, if 
you would. only Jet. us,’ said Edgewood, 
inaped to pity by the haggard misery of her 

‘ace, 

“Tt shall not be! You shall never marry 
her,” she reiterated,’ “I will not leave you 
my money if you persist in this: folly,” she 

ded... 

“That threat you know can not influence 
me,” replied, Edgewood, sternly. “I seek a 
pure and loving wife, not the money I hope 
you will live long to, enjoy.” 

“ But they are hoping for that, I tell you. 
It is that, and not love for you, which in- 
fluences her., Will you persist-after I tell you 
this?” 

“Yes, aunt.” ) 

“You mean to marry hér?” 

“ As soon as I can.” > 

“ Then leave this place at once,” she cried, 
in sudden fury, “Go away!) Go out of my 
house, you cruel, ungrateful boy !” 

Edgewood waited to hear no more; but 
left the room to avoid the rest of those mad, 
insulting words she hurled at him, . He knew 
that the poor woman was almost crazed with 
her affliction; but he could not. but feel the 
sting of what she had said of himself and 
Blanche. 

He went. down-stairs and to) the parlor, 
where the’ father and daughter awaited him. 
Blanche came to his side, and put her hand 
in his, as she saw his troubled look. 

“‘ Was she very angry ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, darling, very. She is in so suffering 
a state that she is not herself, and I know 
that I ought to feel ag pity for her; but 
after what has passed, I must go away at 
once.” 

“ Go away!” she cried, in consternation. 

*“ Yes; for, indeed, she ordered me out 
of the house. No, don’t be indignant at 
her. 

“T am not,” said Blanche, in a low voice. 
“T could not be that whatever she did.” : 

“You are an angel for saying so,” he re- 
plied. “I tried not to be angered, though 
her words werevery bitter, but I can not stay 
here after what has passed.” 

“Jt is dreadful to think of your going,” she 
whigpered. J : 

“Poor Blanche!” said the father, “I do 
not know what will become of her when you 
are gone.” 

“Twill tell you, Mr. Grafton,” said Edge- 
wood.‘ When you consented to my wooing, 
I promised not to ask for a speedy marriage , 
but do you not think she would be better 
away from this unhappy house and in) a 
home of her.own, where you could be’ al- 
ways welcome?” | 

“T think she ought not to stay here,” he 
renee “you do not know what she suf 

ers. rite 4 

“That is nothing,” said Blanche. “TI will 
not go away while I can be of any use here.” 

MS But you are of very little use,” replied 
Mr. Grafton." ‘ Your presence always irri- 
tates my poor wife” 

“ Yet she sends for me if I do not go to 
her.” a. 

4 I know it, for the purpose of tormenting 

you. so . 


“Oh, don’t say that!” 

“ Yes, dear; itis so. She has never loved 
you, and for some time past I have thought 
she would really be happier if she never saw 
you. After this, too, she will have an added 
motive for cruelty, and I really think you 
would be:better away.” 

“But you, papa, dear ?” 

“T felt at first that I could not part with 
you,:as I’ told Mark,” replied Mr. Grafton; 
“but of late I have often thought that you 
would be safer and happier with him, and 
that I, too, should be more content.” 

“ Then, rere) you will come to me.” 
And, Edgewood looked fondly into her blue 
eyes for his answer. 

But. not at once did Blanche yield consent. 
Im her secret heart; it seemed to her wicked 
to think of happiness so soon after that hor- 
rible event wich had overshadowed her life, 
though her father’s urgings, joined to her lov- 
er’s entreaties, were hard to resist. 

She was much startled when Edgewood 
proposed a month from that time as the pe- 
ried for the wedding, and Mr. Grafton cordial- 
ly tae 

“When you are really married,” he sug- 
gested, “ my poor wife will become reconciled 
to the state of ‘affairs, and restore Mark to her 
old regard; but as long as’ you are merely 
engaged, she will be always trying to separate 
you.’ 

His last argument struck Blanche with 
terror, and made her’ clasp more tightly 
Edgewood's. hand; but; even with this fear 
cold at her heart, she would not consent to 
quite ,so hurried: a’ marriage, though she 
ae so far as to promise that it should not 
e delayed more than two or three months, 

So it-was decided that Mark should come 
to Ryechester again at the end of a month, 
and stay at the hotel; and then, unless his 
aunt had ‘withdrawn her opposition, arrange- 
ments’ should’ be made for the wedding, 
which might take place quietly in the village- 
church. 

Yet, though her happiness seemed to be 
thus secured, Blanche could not feel any of 
that delight she would once have had in the 
rear view, of her’ union with the man 
she loved; and when she bade him good- 
‘y, she was oppressed’ with a desperate 
foreboding of evil that sent her to he: room 
to spend a long hour in weeping over his 
departure. 


CHAPTER’ XVI. 
EDGEWOOD ANNOUNCES HIS ENGAGEMENT. 


Epe@nwoop returned to the city, loving 
Blanche more intensely than ever.. There was 
something in her deep sorrow that, touched 
his’ tenderest feelings; ‘something in her 
clinging affection for him that roused all. his 
yearning love; while her delicate beauty, 
rendered more fragile than ever by her suf- 
fering, seemed to him more ethereal and 
precious in its frail loveliness than any mor- 
tal thing he had ever seen. 

In his last interview with Zella, before he 
left for Montrose, Edgewood, had made no 
secret of whither he was about, to Pe a 
yet thus far he had said no word of his love 
to her, thinking that until he had Blanche’s 
permission, he ought not to announce his en- 
gagement to any one. ‘Now, however, for 
more reasons than one, he deemed _ it. best 
to tell the dangerous brunette at once that he 


was no longer a free man. 


In the past month or so, he had, of course, 
seen Zella nearly every day at the table 
@hote ; and besides these chance-interviews, 
he had many times strolled into her parlor as 
being attractively near, or at her box at the 


opera where there was always a seat for him.. 


The beauty of such a woman as Miss Dan- 

erfield could not fail of making a sensation 
in the city, and she had very speedily a long 
list’ of admirers; but among all these men 
anxious to pay her homage, Edgewood knew 
very well that he was the favorite. He knew 


that those dark eyes, so brilliant for others, | 


| had 


| dinner-table. 
| habitually occupied at her side, and she be 
| Came aware of his presence, shé turned tq 


given her no reason whatever to, think 
that he cared for her, it seemed scarcely fair 
toward her to permit her to remain in igno- 
rance of his attachment, and he felt really 
relieved that he could honestly declare to her 
that he was bound to another, 

He first saw her, after her return, at tho 
As he dropped into the seat he 


him with’ her beautiful face lit up with ¢ 
smile, and 4 flush of real, unaffected delight, 

“You have returned so soon !” 

“Yes; I found I could not stay as long as 
I at first intended.” 

“T am so glad to see you back !” 

“Thank you. You have been well, I 
hope?” 

The color died out of her. face a little at 
the cold tone, and her manner grew more re- 
served as she asked’ the proper common: 

lace questions as to how he left Blanche, 

rs. Grafton, etc. 

“May I come in to see you presently ?” 
asked Tagewood: when they rose to leave the 
table. 

“ Yes, come now; Lam more sure of being 
alone than later.” 

80 they went on to the private parlor, 
Dangerfield as usual strolling off to the 
smoking-room, and so leaving them quite 
alone. : if 

During these weeks past, to which—as Zella 
had calculated when she made her arrange- 
ments to be so hear Edgewood—she had seen 
him so constantly, the desperate passion that 
she felt for him had deepened and intensified, - 
till ithad become the absorbing feeling of her 
life. Nor had she been by any méans with- 
out hope of winning him. She knew indeed 
that he did not love her now; but she was, 
sure that he admired her; and with her keen. 
knowledge of his sex, she was certain, if there. 
was no other rival in the field, of establish- 
ing at least some sort of tie between them. 
This belief that success would certainly, ; 
sooner or later, be hers, had enabled her. to 
play hur cards very carefully, to retrain from 
any too open indication of the preference 
which might startle him. before she should 
have iaduced him to offer her his hand in 
marriage. \ 

Blanche had been the only rival she had 
ever feared; but since she came to the city 
Edgewood had never voluntarily mentioned , 
her name, and ever the suspicions which 
had made her wretched on his recent visit to 
Montrose were lulled by his. speedy return, 
go that the blow she was about to receive 
was wholly unexpected. 

Edgewood followed her into the. luxurious... 
parlor which Miss Dangerfield’ had. adorned 
with 80 many pictures, and Vases, and flow- 
ers, that it no longer wore the appearance of 
a mere hotel-apartment, but had the aspect 
of taste and elegance that always pervaded 
any room she occupied. 

he sunk into a low arm-chair, near the 
fire, in her habitual easy attitude, while 


Edgewood came and stood leaning upon the _ 


mantle. Now that the final moment for the 
announcement had come, he felt a little nerv- 
ous about it. Zella was looking at him so 
earnestly with her soft, dark eyes, and there 
was something so wistfully affectionate in 
their ‘brilliant depths, that he could not. but ., 
wonder how much of that light would die , 
ots when ‘she knew that'he was no longer. 
ree. 

“Well,” she said, after a little pause, 
“what is it? You seem to be pondering 
deeply on some weighty matter, ft 

“Tam,” he replied, “thinking of some 
thing very serious !” : 

“What about?” 

“Zella, I have an announcement to make 
to you that I hope will please you.” 

“An announcement! What is it?” 


And as she spoke, a look of, keen appre- 
| hension drove all the tenderness from those 
| dark eyes. Oba 

“Tam engaged to be married to Blanche.” . 


He did not look at her as he spoke; some- 


were soft only for him; that the rich voice , thing of the same instinct warned him to 


kept its mellowest cadences for him; and 
that'she would break any engagement what 
ever to pass one hour with him, 

All this was very pleasant. 


‘was not so superhumanly perfect as not to , 
find such subtle flattery from so handsome a, 
woman an agreeable incense to his, vanity ;. 
but after all, he knew that it was a danger- 
ous amusement for him; and, although he 


Edgewood. 


turn away his head that a physician feels. 
when he ayverts his face and tells the patient 


| there is no hope of life, It came upon him 


in an instant, with sudden, overwhelming 
certainty, that she would feel this blow more . 
deeply than he had ever before imagined ; 
he regretted that it was so; and the easiest 


, way to have it over seemed to him to affect 


not to notice her emotion, and to go on speak- 


"he was startled by a low groan. 


— 


‘earnestness of her words. 
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Ing rapidly himself. So he looked hard at 
the fire as he told her he was engaged; and 
then, as there was no immediate reply, he 
went on: 

“T have been for some time attached to 
her, and would have told you of this sooner, 
but that I had not the permission to announce 
it until now.” 

Thus far he proceeded uninterrupted; then 
He looked 
around; Zella was deathly white, even to the 
lips; her eyes closed, her features drawn as 
with physical pain. He sprung to her side 
in alarm. 

“Zella! Zella! Good God! What is the 
matter ?” 

She opened her large eyes slowly, and 
looked up at him as he bent over her, with 
an expression of despairing love he never 
forgot. 

“Oh, Mark !” she gasped; “and you have 
loved her all this time ?” 

“Yes, Zella,” he said, in a low voice. 

“And I have loved you!” she exclaimed, 
passionately, “I love you now, with a love 
of which she can have no idea. Oh, Mark! 
Mark! I love you! love you! love you!” 

And as she uttered the words, she clasped 
his hand in hers and pressed it. to her lips. 
He drew it away in an instant, with a shocked 
and pained look. 

“Zella, you distress me more than I can 
tell by this,” he said. “TI like you so wel) 
that I can not bear to think of giving you 

ain.” 


“Tam a mad fool!” she cried, hoarsely ; 
“but let this pass. I will say no more such 
wild words. You know my secret now. I 
am sure it is safe with you, and I will not tell 
it to you again.” 

“But we will be friends always ?” he asked, 
somewhat wistfully. 

“Friends!” she repeated, almost fiercely. 
“J shall love you to my dying day! TI 
will not try to conceal it! Your friend! I 
would be your slave, if you would only love 
me!” 

He could only reply to this vehement out- 
burst by commonplace words. 

““My heart is no longer mine to give; but 
your regard I shall always hope for.” 

She had started up from her seat as he 
spoke, and walked across the room impa- 
bea ; now she came back and stood beside 

mi. 

“Tf you had not seen her, would you haye 
loved me?” she asked. 

“Very probably, Zella; you know how 
much 1 admired you when I saw you in 
Paris, and ever since you have fascinated me.” 

“ But it is too late now,” she said, with a 
vibration of hopeless melancholy in her rich 
voice. “ Well, all that is over; but we will 
be friends yet?” 

And she held out her hand. 

“ Always friends, I hope,” as he took it in 
his. “The best of friends.” 

“But I shall love you all the same,” she 
added, as she clasped her slender fingers 
tightly around his hand. 

*Oh,no! You will get over all that !” 

“No, I shall not! ark, I have no pride 
for you! And there was a dangerous trem- 
ble'in her accents, a dangerous light in her 
languid eyes as she spoke. “I love you too 
much to feel any shame in confessing it, and 
T shall love you always. I will not annoy 
you by telling you so again; but of this you 
may be sure, that I love you with a devotion 
80 ‘ha that for you I would sacrifice life 
itselt.’ 

“Oh, Zella, don’t say that; you make me 
unhappy.” 

“You need not be,” she said. “I had 
rather love you hopelessly than be adored by 
any other man in the world! Promise me 
that you will always remember that, and 
that if you need help in any way you will 
come to me.” 

Edgewood was deeply touched by the sad 
At that moment 
he felt as if he were a villain, and would have 
done any thing except be disloyal to Blanche 
to repair the mischief he had done. 

“J shall consider your friendship as an 
honor,” he replied; “ bat T can not but hope 
that after a while you will forget me, and 

some man who is worthy of you.” 

“Neyer!” she said. “Never! I shall 
never love any One but you! But there! do 
not force me by these doubts to reiterate what 
it pains you to hear; only promise me your 


friendship, I will ask no more, 


“That you have already, with all my 
heart.” 

“And you will come to me if I can help 
you in any thing ?” 

“T will, indeed !” 

*“ And now let us sit down and be rational,” 
she said, with a forced smile, as she released 
his hand, which she had held all this time. 
“ When are you to be married ?” 

“The time is not fixed yet,” he replied, 
evasively. “You know I am but just now 
really engaged.” 

“But you will let me know when it is 
settled, will you not?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, certuinly. And now tell me what 
has happened since I went away.” 

“Nothing much, except that Phave missed 
you terribly.” 

“That is very nice, I’m sure. But haven’t 
you been out ? 

“ Yes; I was at the opera last night.” 

And so they went on speaking on various 
indifferent subjects, until the entrance of 
another visitor gave Edgewood an oppor- 
tunity of leaving the room. 

Late that night, Zella was for the first time 
alone with her brother, and then she at once 
announced the news that had so shocked 
her. 

“They are engaged!” he exclaimed, with 
a bitter Spanish oath. “ It has actually come 
to that ?” 

“ Yes, 
this.” 

“ Nor I, for by heaven she shall be mine !” 
he said, fiercely, then added, with a changed 
tone; “ but, Zella, a new danger haus come to 
me also to-day.” 

“ What is that?” 

“T have had a letter from Carlotta.” 

“From Carlotta!’ repeated Zella, with 
surprised interest. ‘“ How did you receive it ?” 

“It came in the regular course of the mail 
to my banker here.” 

“But by what means has she discovered 
your address ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, with a half-care- 
less shrug of his shoulders, “T left her with- 
out any clue to my whereabouts, it is true; 
but you know it was never very difficult for 
her to track me by means of the agents of the 
Spanish property. I have made no great 
mystery of my proceedings.” 

** What docs she say?” 

“She says that if Ido not return to Spain, 
she will come here and claim me publicly.” 

“ Well, what are you going to Go?” 

“Do! I shall not go back.” 

“No, I suppose not. But if she comes 
here?” 

“She must take the consequences,” he 
said, with a sullen oath. “She ghall not in- 
terfere with my plans; and at every risk I 
shall keep her out of people’s knowledge. 
She had better, if she values her comfort, 
stay where she is.” 

“You would not kill her, Ralph? That 
would bea foolish risk to run.” 

“T don’t know; all this has nearly mad- 
dened me. I care for nothing on earth now 
but that fair-haired girl o,I would not 
kill Carlotta, unless driven to it. She might 
do her worst if Blanche were but mine; but 
before that she had better not cross my puth. 
It will surely be the worse for her if she 
does.” And there was an ominous light in 
his black eyes as he spoke, 


But I by no means despair even at 


CHAPTER XVIL 
CARLOTTA. 


ArTer this day of excitement, some weeks 

assed away without any remarkable event. 
Dating this time, Edgewood saw Zella on 
very much the same terms as before he an- 
nounced his engagement. He avoided being 
alone with her as much as possible; but he 
could not help seeing her at the table, and 
calling quite frequently in the pleasant par- 
lor. She never annoyed him by any further 
protestations of love; but when hé looked 
into those dark eyes, he knew that there was 
no change in her feelings; and loyal as he 
was to Blanche, the knowledge of this beau- 


tiful woman's devotion was annoyingly un- 
pleasant. } 

Now his heart was wholly and entirely oc- 
cupied with the image of that pure and lovely 
girl, and his happiest moments were passed 
in thinking of the time when she would be 
his, He wrote to her nearly every day; and 


the replies he received, guarded as was their 
tone, made him fear that she was suffering 
Much in her wretched home, and he grew 
each day more impatient to take her from 
that gloomy prison-house. 

In the mean time, he was a good deal ab- 
sorbed in arranging his affairs and preparing 
to take charge of his property. Part of this 
consisted of some land on the North River, 
where there were mills; and not wishing to 
lead an idle life, he resolved to build for him- 
self a country-house on this estate, and learn 
enough of manufacturing interests to be able 
to superintend himself the proper manage- 
ment of this means of wealth. All these 
plans gave him ample occupation for the 
present, and also a golden coloring to the fu- 
ture that was to be ao bright. 

The four weeks that were to elapse before 
his return to Muntrose had thus passed away, 
and the one appointed for his departure had 
nearly come, when it chanced that, one after- 
noon, Edgewood came up town a little earlier 
than usual, and getting out of an omnibus at 
the corner near the hotel, passed in front of 
it on the way toward his rooms. He had 
gone across the front, when. his attention was 
attracted by a carriage laden with trunks at 
the side-entrance. At the door of this car- 
riage stood the hotel-clerk, with an expres- 
sion of intense bewilderment on his fice, 
while a lady leaned out of the window, try- 
ing to muke herself understood, as she talked 
to him in some language which he evidently 
could not comprehend in the least. 

Edgewood paused with the kindly instinct 
that led him always to try to assist those in 
trouble, and looked earnestly at the lady, to 
be sure that his aid would not be an intru- 
sion, She was dressed in black, evident) 
a foreigner, wilh a very sallow skin, blac’ 
eyes, und hair already faintly lined with 
white. She looked thirty-five at least; but 
there was something in the expression of suf: 
fering on the features that were still harmo- 
nious, and the heavy Jines under the melan- 
choly eyes, that hinted that it might be sor- 
row, and not years, that made her seem so 
old. 

As Edgewood stood watching her it struck 
him that she was beyond doubt a Spaniard: 
and at the same moment the possibility of 
her being sume friend of the Dangerfields oc- 
curred to him ; and, hesitating nu longer, he 
came astep nearer. Then he made out: that 
she was speaking in French to the elerk, but 
with a very strong Spanish accent, that made 
it peculiar y difficult of comprehension. 

‘Can I be of any assistance to madame ?” 
he said, in the same language, as he politely 
raised his hat and came forward. 

She turned her sad eyes to him with a 
grateful look. 

“Thank you, monsieur; if you can ex- 
plain to this man what I wish to say.” 

“ With great pleasure.” 

The clerk had drawn back, with a bow, to 
Edgewood. 

“T can’t make out what she — at all, sir; 
if you can tell me, I shall so much 
obliged.” 

“*] thought it would be in America as it is 
in Europe, that every one would understand 
French,” she said, Seeeagtoaliye “T came 
here to meet my husband. I am anxious to 
find out if he is here.” 

“ What is the name, madame ?” 

“Don Raphael D’Escobar--Monsieur Dan- 
gerfield, they call him.” ' 

She pronounced the last name with so odd 
an accent that Edgewood would not have 
recognized it, except that he already knew 
Dangerfield’s Spanish name. 

“Your husband !” he repeated, with a look 
of surprise he could not con 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, proudly, “ my hus- 
band ; is he here?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

* Then I will get out.” 

The clerk stepped forward and opened the 
bt while Edgewood assisted the lady to 
alight. 

Shall the baggage he taken down ?” 

“Yes,” -Butas she spoke, he saw that she 
trembled, and looked very pale, and he 
offered her bis arm. 

‘‘] have the honor to be a friend of Mr. 
Dangerfield, and of his sister,” he said ; “ per- 
mit me to assist you.” ) 

She thanked him, and accepted his escort 
up-stairs. 

‘Shall I take you at once to Miss Danger- 
field’s parlor ?” he asked, 
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“ Yes, that is—do you think my husband 
will be there?” 

“I don’t know; very frequently he is, at 
this hour. Shall I go and see for you?” 

“Thank you, no, I will go straight in.” 
But as she spoke, he felt her lean heavily on 
his arm, and she paused, gasping as if for 
breath. 

“You are ill,” he said, kindly. 
get something for you.” 

“No, no!” she faltered. 
moment, I have not seen my husband in so 
long!” She made an effort to recover her- 
self, then said: “ Pardon, monsieur, you have 
been very kind; I will not trouble you any 
longer, if you will show me his room.” 

A few steps more, and they stood at the 
door of Miss Dangerfield’s parlor. Edge- 
wood knocked, and it was opened by Ralph 
Dangerfield himself. 

“ Carlotta !” 

He heard the strange, harsh tone in which 
he spoke, and then caught the keen glance 
he cast at him. But with merely a bow, he 
turned away, and left the husband and wife 
together. 

As he went to. his own room, Edgewood 
peter deeply on what he had just: seen. 

e had supposed this man to be free, he. had 
dared so to woo Blanche; and all this time he 
was a married man, and his addresses had 
been deadliest insult. He had never liked 
him—and distrusted him from the first: time 
he had ever seen him; but he had imagined 
no such villainy as this, and his blood boiled 
with indignation as he thought of it. Zella, 
too, if this were so, must have known of it; 
and for the first time a serious doubt of that 
brilliant woman crossed his mind. He had 
imagined her before this to be gay, even 
what is called “fast”; but he ‘had never 
thought her to be capable of real wrong 
doing. Truth to tell, her tenderness for him 
had made him somewhat lenient to her; but 
now he suspected her of being the accom- 
plice of a fearful wrong, and there was a look 
of cold distrust in his eyes, when he met her 
at dinner. She detected it at once, and re- 
turned his glance with a fearless gaze. 

*{ owe you an explanation of what hap- 
pened this afternoon,’ she said. “I will 
give it you after dinner, 

Neither Dangerfield nor the Spanish lady 
were at the table, and the meal passed in 
singular constraint, in spite of Zella’s attempts 
‘at conversation. After it was over, she said, 
as they rose: 

“Will you come to my parlor and let me 

tell you all about it ?” 

“T have no right to inquire into your 
family affairs,” he said, coldly. 

“Yes; you have every right, after helping 
poor Carlotta so kindly, too. Come.” 

He followed her in silence to the parlor, 
and remained standing while shespoke. 

“T do not wonder, Mark, that what that 
poor creature told you —— you with a 
strange suspicion of both Ralph and. myself. 
She said she was his wife, did she not?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“Poor Carlotta! that idea has been the 
bane of her life! Sit down, Mark, and don’t 
look at me so distrustfully. I have a long 
family-history to tell you.’ : 

“There is no need of it,” he said. “ I have 
no desire to concern myself with private 
matters.” 

“But I have a right to explain to a dear 
friend what seems strange in my position,’ 
she replied, a little haughtily.. “I must in- 
sist on your listening.” 

“Tf you wish it, certainly.” 
seat. 

“ Carlotta is not my brother’s wife; she is 
only, as she fancies, afflanced to him. Years 
ago, when he was a mere lad, for reasons of 
family-expediency, these two were betrothed 
—though she is nearly ten years older than 
he. en he grew up, he absolutely refused 
to fulfill this promise made for him by others ; 

bie tried to be kind to her, but you know he 
could not love her, and he would not marry 
‘her, although thereby he lost a handsome 
property. But with Carlotta it was very dif- 
ferent ; she loved him hopelessly and desper- 
ately, as Spanish women do love.” And the 
fire of her glance, as she uttered the words, 
ave additional force to them. ‘She loved 
os and she even descended to implore him 
to marry her. He refused; and for many 
years past she has been a sort of monomaniac 
on the subject that he was her husband, and 
that she would force him to marry her. It 


“* Let me 


“Tt will pass ina 


And he took a 


A WICKED WOMAN. 


was principally on her account that he came 
to this country—she annoyed us so much by 
following us ‘about in Europe; and now she | 
has pursued us here.” 

The story was plausible, certainly. Edge- 
wood watched her narrowly, as she told it, 
and not a muscle of her handsome face be- 
trayed that it was false, He had no right to 
question its truth, and yet in his heart he dis- 
trusted. her. 

“Mr. Dangerfield is not then in any way | 
legally bound to this lady ?’ he asked. 

“No; certainly not, else how could he 
have asked Blanche to marry him?’ she 
said, innocently. 

“Tam glad to hear that it isso; but may I 
ask one more question? Where is the un- 
fortunate lady now? I confess her face in- 
terested me.” 

“Ralph has taken her to the house of some 
Spanish friends, where she will be happier 
than here, where no one can understand her. 
It is very unfortunate her coming here; but I 
hope we shall be able to persuade her to re- 
a to Spain, with a party who go out before 
ong.” 

“You think her brain. is really affected by 
this unfortunate attachment?” 

“TI do, certainly ; why it is no secret there; 
so much so, that her parents, with whom she 
lives, keep her under: constant surveillance ; 
and the wonder to us is, how she ever suc- 
ceeded in escaping from home.” 

“T am very sorry for her,” he said, as he 
rose to go. 

She came close to him and put her hand 
on hisarm. “ You do not blame me in this, 
do you Mark ?” 

“Blame you! surely not.” 

“You look at me coldly and supiciously. 
Oh, Mark! your good opinion is my life! Ti 
kills me to think that you doubt me.” 

“Do not distress yourself,” he said, more 
kindly. “ Tacknowledge, I was much shocked 
by seeing that poor lage this afternoon; but 
your explanation is all I can ask.” 

“ And you still like me?” she asked, with 
her dark eyes full of wistful appeal. s 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ One thing more. Ptease donot speak of 
this unfortunate affair to any one. It is our 
family-trouble, and we do not care to have it 
known.” 

“ The secret is safe with me if you wish 
it,’ he-replied. “And now I must go.” 

“So soon ?” 

“Yes; Lam going to Montrose very soon, 
and I have to make mv arrangements for de- 
parture.” 

“er jrontrose!” and a. sharp spasm, as of 
physica, pain, crossed her face. 

* ee” he replied, dropping his eyes. “I 
*. very anxious to see Blanche.” 

- snen when you return, the time for the 
wedding will be fixed?” she asked, recover- 
ing herself. 

“Thope so; I:am most anxious to get her 
away from that gloomy house.” 

“ Yoware right; by all means make the 
time asishort:as possible.” And a singular 
light came into her eyes as she spoke. 

‘ You give me your good-wishes then ?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Thank you.” But he took her hand 
coldly as he bade her good-by. 

When he was gone, Zella dropped into a 
chair, and sat there hour after hour, gazin 
into the fire. Her eyes were brilliant an 
her face eager, not saddened with the de- 
spair of a jealous woman, but lit up ever and 
anon with smiles as of nearly ‘approaching 
triumph. 

After a while, her brother came in and in- 
terrupted her meditations. 

“Well?” she asked. “What have you 
done ?” 

“She is asleep now,” he replied, sullenly. 
“ Curse her !” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the Burgoyne House.” 

“ You took her there ?” 

“ Yes, for the night, and until I can make | 
arrangements for the future.” | 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to put her where she will not | 
be seen until after Blanche is mine.” | 

“That will be soon now. Edgewood goes 
there to-morrow, to make arrangements for 
the wedding.” 

“Does he? What glorious revenge it will | 
be to disappoint him !” | 

* But about Carlotta.” | 

“T shall shut her up.” 
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“A dangerous game, Kalpr.” 

“Not very for a little while. There are 
plenty of places to be hired in this city as 
safe as prisons. Money willdo agood deal.” 

“ But you will not hurt her?” 

“Hurt her! No! Though I declare to 
you, Zella, I could have killed her to-night 
when she clung about my neck, and wept 
and moaned over my neglect and coldness. 


my part out; and now she will go with me, 
without resistance, anywhere I choose to take 
her. .So much for mv plans: now for 
yours.” 

* Mine are arrgngea aiso; and nrst, I think 
we had better go back to the Brown Cottage.” 

“ "Vin ail my heart. Iam famished for a 
signt of that lovely face!” he said, passion- 
w«iy. ‘ No,other woman eyer drove me so 
mad with love as she does with her innocent 
beauty. Why, the very terror for me that 
looks out of her eyes is an added attraction, 
Zella, I believe I should really go crazy were 
I to lose her now.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
EDGEWOOD RETURNS TO MONTROSE. 


Epgrwoop had only half-guessed at what 
Blanche had suffered during the past month. 
The sad tone of her letters had indeed made 
him suspect that her home was more than 
ever a but it would have been diffi- 
cult indeed for any one not actually om the 
spot to form an idea of what she had en- 
dured. 

As Mrs. Grafton gained in strength, which 
she did slowly day by day, the violence of 
her temper increased also. From time to 
time, she had actually spasms of rage which 
were frantic as those of insanity, or parox- 
ysms of grief of frightful vehemence, It 
seemed, indeed, that her mind was slowly 
failing; but at present there was not sufficient. 
proof of madness to enable the household to 
treat her as one no longer accountable for her 
actions. She was still feared and obeyed un- 
questioningly, and all around her stood in 
terror of her eyil temper; though the princi- 
pal force of her malevolence expended itself 
upon her husband and Blanche—especially 
upon poor Blanche, She insisted upon hay- 
ing her with her a great deal of the time; and 

et when in her presence, the wretched inva- 
tid spent her whole time in tormenting her 
gentle nurse. She accused her of the black- 
est villainy in having accepted. Edgewood ; 
of the most shameful conduct in haying 
jilted Dangerfield and insnared her fiance. 
She taunted her with her weakness, her lack 
of spirit, her want of intelligence. She found 
fault with her for her awkwardness and her 
slowness, and sneered at her for the loss of 
her beauty. 

Utterly unreasonable as were all these ac- 
tusations, Blanche bore them with the most 
angelic mevkness, and without one word of 
self-defense. So rong ee she said nothing to 
her of the death of Willie, the rest seemed to 
her a lighter matter; and day after day, un- 
compimiatnal she returned to that. sick- 
room, that was to her like the lecture-cham- 
ber of the Inquisition. 

Next to Blanche, Mrs. Grafton found her 
delight in tormenting her husband; now that 
the link of their child’s life no longer existed 
to bind them together, the miserable wife 
seemed actually to hate her once-loved hus- 
band. 

Every moment that he wasin her presence, 
she found fault with him, or upbraided him 
for past misconduct and present neglect. Far 
less patient than his daughter, Mr. Grafton 
avoided his wife whenever it was possible. 
She twitted him with his poverty and de- 
pradence on her; she blamed him for 

lanche’s engagement; and she threatened 
him savagely with making a will which 
should not give him a particle of her property. 
By all this the poor gentleman was rendered 
so wretched, that he grew feebler and sadder 
day by day, his hair became gray, his form 
bent, and Blanche saw with distress how fast 
he was erowAne an old a , na 

‘All these trials, as may magine wor 
terribly on her; she was so pale and thin 
that the blue veins stood out under her trans- 
parent skin, and there were black circles con. 
stantly around her large eyes. Many of hey 
nights, as well as great part of her days 


were passed with that half-maddened wom 


| Bah! it wasintolerable! However, I played , 
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an;,so that,want, of sleep added to her per 
petual unrest, and all the while, beneath he) 
Many external causes of pain, What she suf. 
fered from her stepmother’s cruelty and hei 
regret at her father’s changed appearance, 
lay the neyer-forgotten, mournful grief that 
but for her Willie would not have died, and 
all this would not have been. In vain her 
father tried to prevent her from being so 
constantly with the irritable invalid. hen- 
ever Mrs. Grafton sent for her, Blanche 
insisted on obeying the summons, finding in 
what she endured from her cruelty a sort of 
morbid satisfaction, as if it were an expiation 
of her fatal weakness. 

It had been very difficult to find any per- 
son, who would consent to take charge of 
Mrs. Grafton. Three nurses had been driven 
away by her unreasonable caprices, but high 
wages had at last secured the services of a 
woman who seemed equal to all the duties of 
the place. This person, Lucretia Martin, 
seemed made of iron—no want of sleep told 
upon her, no exertion fatigued her, no harsh 
words made any impression upon her. In 
her neat black dress, with a stony face and 
cold gray eyes, she moved about the dark- 
ened chamber, paying very little heed to the 
endless, querulous fault-finding, of the inya- 
lid. Indeed, it became evident, after a while, 
that Mrs. Grafton was actually in a sort of 
wholesome terror of her grim attendant. 
She allowed Lucretia to do many things that 
no Other nurse would have ventured upon, 
and was really quieter with her than with 
any other member of the household. 

Thus matters stood at Montrose when 
Edgewood wrote entreating Blanche to per- 
mit him to come and see her once more, The 
four weeks were over, and he could endure 
the separation no longer. If his aunt would 
permit him to come to the house, he should 
be most happy ; if not, he would come to the 
hotel at Ryechester, but he must see his love. 

Blanche went at once to her father with 
the letter, and placed it in his hands. 

“ Well, darling,” he said, as he handed it 
back to her, “lam. glad he is coming ; but 
of course Mrs. Gratton will not let him come 
here.” 

“ T shall ask her.” 

“No, no! Blanche, don’t do that; you will 
only expose yourself toa dreadful scene. Let 
him come by all means, and then you must 
marry him as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, papa! Are you so anxious to get rid 
of me?” 

“T am anxious to have you out of this un- 
happy house. Why, Blanche, you know it is 
a hell on earth here. For your sake and my 
own, too, the sooner you are married the 
better.” 

“But don’t you think I am of any use to 
poor mamma ?” 

“No, I do not. I think you do her more 
harm than good. As I have told you before, 
you only irritate her. She is better with Lu- 
cretia than any one else.” 

Blanche sighed. 

“Tt seems dreadful to think I can be of no 
service to her, and it is almost wrong to go 
ny, and leave you all.” 

“You had better do that than to remain 
and add to the misery of the hansehold,” he 
said, irritably. Then, as he saw how Blanche’s 
eyes filled with tears, he took her hand, and 
said, kindly ; “I did not mean to pain you, 
but my neryes have quite given out with all 
this affliction and trouble, and I think it will 
do me good also to escape from this wretched 
house.’ 

Blanche kissed her father’s forehead that 
had grown so wrinkled in the last few 
months, and then went up-stairs to her step- 
mother’s room. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked, sharply, as 
Blanche, with noiseless steps, glided into the 
darkened chamber. ‘You have waked me 
up, of course; you always do! One would 
think I might get some sleep in my own 
pouse, when all the family know how im- 
portant sleep is to me; but some one always 
comes and wakes me up. Nowavhat is it? 
Your stupid white face looks as if something 
unusual had happened.” 

Mrs. Grafton was indeed lying on a couch ; 
but as it was ten o’clock in the morning, and 
she had just finished breakfast, this idea of 
her sleeping was scarcely probable. How- 
ever, Blanche said, gently-: 

“T am yery sorry that I have disturbed 

ou; but IT have had a letter from Mark 
dgewood ” 
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A WICKED WOMAN. 


“Well, what do you come and tell me, of 
your love-letters for!” she cried, starting u 
angrily. “I don’t wantto hear of them. It 
is shameless enough that you are engaged to 
him. I wonder you have the face to tell me 
of this.” 

“We writes to say that he. hopes you feel 
more kindly toward him, and will permit him 
to come here,” 

“To come here! To court you under my 
very roof!” she shrieked. “No, neverf 
Tell him I detest him, and never wish to see 
his face again, unless he will give you up, 
you ungrateful girl! But there is no hope 
of that! You will take away this last hope 
of my old age, now that you have killed Wil- 
ie. 

Her last words were uttered but at ran- 
dom. Mrs. Grafton had neyer heard much 
of the particulars of her son’s death, except 
that he ran away from his sister and fell into 
the river before she could reach him; but as 
the unhappy woman spoke, Blanche turned 
ghastly pale, and staggered as if a blow had 
been struck her. 

“Tam sorry you feel so about it,” she said, 
in a very low yoice; and without listening 
to the storm of wild, words with which Mrs. 
Grafton replied, she left the room. 

The events of the past months had 
strengthened Blanche’s character very won- 
cerfully, In the fiery furnace of trial, she 
had learned more self-reliance and more firm- 
ness than had ever been hers before. The 
light-hearted gayety of early youth was, in- 
deed, gone foreyer; but in its place there 
was a gentle dignity and a patience in suffer- 
ing that, could she but have risen above that 
miserable weakness that caused her still to 
conceal the secret of her brief cowardice, 
would have made her character singularly 
lovely. But these last words of her step- 
mother struck to her heart with intolerable 
keenness of terror, and sent her away to. her 
own room, to weep passionate tears of w- 
availing regret over that one dark point in 
her history. 

Three days later, Edgewood came to Rye- 
chester; and after haying taken a room in 
the hotel there, drove over to Montrose. It 
was latein March now. The river, released 
from the icy bed that had enchanted its tur- 
bulence so long, dashed on more madly than 
eyen in the fatal fall. The grass was green 
on the spots where the spring-sun struck it 
warmly, and a few birds already twittered in 
the budding branches. 

Blanche stood in the window awaiting her 
lover; and when he came at last to her side, 
sprung into his arms with a cry of delight. 

or his. sake, she had dressed. herself with 
unusual care; for the first time in months, 
allowing her fair hair to waye off in a few 
sunny curls, that relieved her black dress as 
they fell out from the net that confined the 
rest of her flowing locks. A while frill 
around the throat hightened the purity of 
her complexion, and a knot, of violets at the 
breastpin added a faint coquetry. But de- 
spite all this, Edgewood was deeply struck 
with the change the last four weeks had 
wrought, Blanche was pale as a ghost of 
her former self, thin and wan, with great 
circles around her languid eyes, that told a 
tale of what she had suffered. 

“My love! my love !” he said, as he held 
her off from him and looked into her face. 
“ How ill you look! how sad!” 

“T am not sad now, Mark,” she answered, 
with a smile that indeed showed her gladness 
at, his presence. 

But the bright looks she assumed for him, 
and her reassuring words, did not. satisfy 
Edgewood; and as soon he was alone 
with Mr, Grafton, he turned to him anxious- 


ly. 
< Don’t you think Blanche is looking very 
feeble ?” ‘ 

“Ido; more, I think she is failing day My 
day ; and if she keeps up this life long it will 
kill her.” 

And then he went on to give her lover 
such an account of the poor girl’s sufferings 
as cut him to the heart and made him resolve 
to give her his protection. 

“T will not leave here until 1 take her with 
me,” he said, at last. “We must be married 
at, once,” 

“T think you are right,” replied, the father ; 

é half of what 


poor wife is little better than a c wo- 
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will not be safe with her in some of these 


paroxysms.” . 

Edgewood shuddered with horror at the 
possibility these. words conjured up; and 
when he.sat with Blanche.that evening, used 
all the eloquence of which he was capable, to 
persuade her to an immediate union. And 
he succeeded at. last. Her stepmother’s vio- 
lence in the past. few days had satisfied her 
that she was indeed more an irritation than a 
comfort to her, and the hope of giving her 
dear father a refuge from his troubles re- 
moved her last, scruple. r 

“T consent, Mark,” she said, at last, hiding 
her blushing face on hig bosom, ‘‘ I fear you 
will find mea poor, weak wife, but I am.sure 
I shall be a loving one.” 

‘““My angel! my darling! you are the dear- 
est and worthiest being that ever blessed a. 
poor, unworthy man with her love!” protest- 
ed Edgewood ; “and I will devote my life to 
making you happy.” 

So it was arranged that, one week from that 
day, they were to be married. The affair 
was to be kept. as secret as possible; and on 
the appointed morning, Blanche and. her 
father were to drive into town ; and, meeting 
Edgewood at the church-door, the ceremony 
was to be quietly performed, and they two 
were to go away at once, secure at last from 
all possibility of separation, 

hat night, Edgewood drove back to his 
hotel. with a proud and happy. heart, his 
whole mind occupied with plans for the fu- 
ture that was now so brightly certain. But 
Blanche, even amid the happiness that 
seemed so near, was oppressed with a fore- 
boding of ill; and when she lay down at last 
to rest, her dreams were more disturbed than 
they had been for a long time with the 
shadow of her dead brother, whose baby- 
eyes seemed to look into hers with a menac- 
ing anger in their stony stare, 


CHAPTER XIX, 
ZRLLA’S AMUSEMENTS. 


Two days after Edgewood’s arrival at 
Ryechester, the Dangerfields returned to the 
Brown Cottage. The family at Montrose had 
no idea of this, and were taken utterly by 
surprise at their sudden appearance. 

It was in the evening, Blanche was sitting 
in the parlor with her father and Edgewood, 
when there was a ring at the door ; and amo- 
ment after, the brother and sister entered the 
room. They were all three a good deal 
startled. Blanche turned a shade paler. as 
she saw again the man she feared and the 
woman who held her secret, and could, not 
master her emotion sufficiently to extend to 
them a very cordial welcome. Mr. Grafion 
flushed with pleasure as he came with out- 
stretched hands to greet the beautiful bru- 
nette; while di gawoOd, though friendly 
toward Zella, could not help a shade. of an- 
novante at their inopportune arrival. 

he Dangerfields were keen enough, to 
realize this at once ; they saw that they were 
not, very welcome guests; but without be- 
traying any knowle' Be of this, they plunged 
into a lively chat. Dangerfield seated him- 
self near Blanche, but although he could not 
help looking with hungry earnestness at the 
girl he had not seen for so long, he carefully 
abstained from any especial impressiveness 
of manner; and as Edgewood remained un- 
easily at her side, addressed his principal con- 
versation to him, Zella at once accepted the 
place Mr. Grafton offered her on the sofa, 
and devoted herself entirely to him; it is 
true her dark eyes would occasionally steal a 
longing glance at Edgewood’s handsome 
head, but this her infatuated companion ney- 
er noticed, She was more fascinating than 
she had ever been before, and said so many 
complimentary things to him, that his poor 
weak head was fairly turned, 

The trio did not stay long; and as Zella 
rose to go, she said, in a low tone to Mr, 
Grafton : 

“Come and see me to-morrow morning; I 
have so much to tell you that I can not say 
here.” And the glance with which these 
words were accompanied was absolutely in- 
toxicating to him, a 

* Blanche, dear, 


you will come and se me 
Tho Sag 86g 


And she glided to the side of the 
“Thank you. IT have made no visils yet,” 


man; and I often think that Blanche's life ' Blanche replied, with some hesitutivn, 
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Zella’s eyes flashed angruy. 

I} “But you will surely come to an old friend 
| like me, or have you already forgotten all 
| our promises—of friendship.” She made a 
int pause before uttering the last two words, 
} and Blanche turned pale. 

“Yes, yes, Zella, I will come,” she said, 
hastily, and then she let the brunette kiss her 
cheek, looking up at her with a deprecating 
| smile as she returned the caress, 

j “Tam really distressed to see you looking 
i} so pale,” said Dangertield, as he took her 
hand to bid her good-by. “TI trust the spring- 
i| sun will restore your roses.” 
Blanche blushed, she scarcely knew wliy, 
t 


only that there was something in his glance 
that called the hot blood to her cheeks. 

“Tsuppose it will scarcely be of any use 
for me to ask you to’come and see me ?” half- 
whispered Zella, as she came to Edgewood. 

“Thank you. Iexpect to be rather busy 
for the next week, but I will try to come,” 
he replied, rather coldly, in spite of her re- 
proachful glance. 

The visitors went out; and while Mr. Graf- 
ton accompanied them to the door, Edge- 
wood said to Blanche: 

“Why did you blush so just now, wlien 
Dangerfield took your hand ?” 

“T don’t know, only I can’t help it when 
he looks at me. Oh, Mark, I wish they had 
not come until afler we were married !’ 

“T wish so, too, my love. I distrust him; 
| and only that she has been so kind to me, I 
should not like her.” 

} Meantime, as the Dangerfields walked 
} away, Zella said: 

! | “T think they are going to be married.” 

“Do you? Why?” 

“Oh, from something Mr. Grafton said. 
He is coming to see me in the morning, 
though; and then I shall find out all I choose. 
What an old goose he is !” 

They went on speaking earnestly of their 
plans for the future, and so came presently to 
cheir own gate. As Zella went up the walk, 

| a little in advance of her brother, she was 
startled to see the figure of a man standing 

} on the porch. At the sound of her approach, 

he turned and came to meet her. As he 

stepped out of the shadow of the overarching 

roof, the light from a lamp within fell on his 

slight figure and pale face. 

| “ Clarence Evelyn !” 

Zella uttered the name in a tone of intense 

| surprise. 

| “Yes”’ he said, in a low, sad voice, “1 

have returned, Zella. Have you no welcome 

for me?” 

Before she could reply, her brother had 
rejoined her. 

“ Ah, Mr. Evelyn,” he exclaimed, with po- 
lite cordiality, and holding out his hand. 
“This is an unexpected pleasure. How are 

you?” 
His words of courteous welcome enabled 
| Zella to recover herself; and she, too, uttered 
some commonplaces of gratification at his 
return, and regret when he said that he was 
only tolerably well. 80 they all went into 
the house and to the parlor, where Danger- 
field presently left his sister and her old lover 
alone together. Now that he stood in the 
broad light of the lamp, Zella saw that Eye- 
lyn was indeed Jooking very ill. His fuce 
wus pale and haggard, except where in each 
cheek burned a red hectic spot; there were 
dark lines under his eyes, and the graceful 
effeminate prettiness that had once distin- 
uished him was gone. He looked grave and 
fided, as blonde women sometimes do when 
they lose their early bloom and freshness. 

“You do notlook well, indeed,” said Zella, 
a little more kindly. ‘ Have you been really 
5 ” 


“No,” he replied; “but so ill that I could 
not attend to my duties at the office.” 

But as he spoke, a hard, bad cough gave a 
fatal significance to his altered appearance. 

f “What has been the matter?” she asked, 
for that hollow sound startled her. 

“You. It has been all your fault!” he 
eried, as he came and knelt down by her in 
the fayorite attitude of old. “ Zella, my love 
for you is killing me !” 

She drew back a little from his outstretch- 


ed hand. : 

Nonsense! Clarence, don't say that !" 
“Tt is God’s truth!” he exclaimed. “I 
have suffered more than any words can tell 
you since we parted. Oh, Zella, my love, 
you have been so cruel !” 


“Cruel? What have I done?” 


A WICKED WOMAN. 


“You have written me such short, cold 
letters; and lately not at all! Oh, Zella, 
why have you not answered my last let- 
ters?” 

“T have been very busy,” she answered 
coldly. 

Again a violent fit of coughing choked his 
wort! 

“You give me that indifferent excuse,” he 
gasped at last; “ when I have been pouring 
my heart out for you! And now you wil 
not even let me touch your hand!” Hestag- 
gered up to his feet and dropped into a chair. 
“ Zella, Zella! have you no pity ?” 

“T am very sorry for all this, Clurence.” 

“Sorry! And is that all, after what Ihave 
suffered? Oh God! how I have suffered ! 
had hoped to see you in Washington, as you 
had promised, and that hope has died out. 
I have watched and waited for your letters, 
and my heart has turned to ice at their cold 
words. I have lain awake all night think- 
ing of you, dreaming of your beauty till my 
brain reeled ; and then thinking how you 
had forgotten me, and perhaps already loved 
another man—until I was almost mad. At 
last, I could stay away from you no longer; 
I felt that I should die if I did not see you, 
And do you know what I haye done ?” 

“ How can I guess?” 

“T have resigned my position.” 

“What! given up your appointment en- 
tirely ?” 

* Yes.” 

“That was folly !” 

“Folly!” he exclaimed, starting up. “I 
must see you, and I could get no leave of ab- 
sence. I shall die unless you give me your 
love. I would not die without seeing you 
egain. Zella, will you not pity me?” 

“T am very sorry for you, Clarence,” she 
wid, but there was no softness in her bril- 
Hiant eyes. 

“ And will you love me ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ That is all over, you know.” 

He clasped his hands on his chest as a vio- 
lent fit of coughing shook his slender frame. 
The color fora moment dyed his face, and 
when he wiped his pale lips after the parox- 

sm, there was a faint stain of blood on his 

andkerchief. 

“T shall stay here till I die,” he said, in a 
low tone. “ Zella, you are my life, my love. 
I must see you; I must be near you, if it kills 
me. AJthough you may break my heart, I 
shall stay here. You will not refuse to let 
me see you sometimes, even if you no longer 
love me?” he asked, pleadingly. 

“Yes, Clarence, I will let you come, of 
course, if you insist; but you had far better 
goaway. Be a man, and forget all this.” 

“ Forget it! I can never forget my love 
%r you while I have life! Oh, Zella, must 
it be over forever ?” 

She looked at him, but no shade of com- 
passion touched her at the haggard misery 
of his face; but he had leave to conie again 
to-morrow, when he left: 

“Why can not Edgewood love me as he 
does?” she murmured, when he was gone. 
“ He is wasting his life for my love, while the 
man whom I adore is utterly indifferent to 
me! Willheeverlove me,I wonder? Even 
when Blanche is utterly lost to him, will he 
love me? He must!” she replied, “ or I too 
shall die! I pity Evelyn, because he suffers 
as I suffer; but not forlong now I hope—not 
for loug !” A ; 

The next morning, according to oe 
ment, Mr, Grafton came over 40 see Zella. 
She received him with her most fascinating 
smiles, and let him sit beside her on the sofa, 
looking up into his face with her lustrous 
eyes so near his that the poor gentleman 
soon forgot every thing but her beauty and 
his infatuation. 

“Blanche is yery happy in her engage- 
ment, I suppose,” she said, presently, when 
Mr. Grafton bad exhausted his compliments 
on her beauty. 

“ Yes, dear child, she seems to be.” 

Will they be married soon?” 

“ Ah, Miss Zella, now you haye asked me 
@ question I must not answer.” 

“Oh yes; you might surely tell me.” 

He shook his head with an affectation of 
stern resolution. “No; I have promised in- 
yiolable secrecy.” 

Zella’s brow clouded. 
might have made a confidante of me.” 
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You are not vexed?” he asked, anxious- 


“T think Blanche | 


“Yes, Iam. I fee. realty nurt that you 
keep me in the dark about such a matter.” 

“Do you really care so much to know?” . 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ And why?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“ No.” 

“T want to make Blanche a present; if 
the affair is to be kept so very quiet, she will 
have but few, of course,and mine might be 
a pleasant surprise.” 

“Thad not thought of that,” he said, hesi- 
pecs. 38 

“ You can do as you please, though,” she 
said, er 

“Oh, Miss Zella, don’t go away; don’t be 
vexed with me,” he entreated. “Come, I 
will tell you all about it.” 

“No, don’t, if you don’t trust me.” 

“But I do, with every thing.” And he got 
hold of her hand. “ There, sit down, aid I 
will tell you all you want to know.” 

She seated herself by him, and smiled at 
him, as he still held her hand, ‘“ Now you 
are the kind friend I thought you. When is 
it to be?” 

“Next Wednesday.” 

In spite of herself, she could not help a 
start. “So soon! less than a week !” 

“Yes, only four days more of single life 
for Blanche, but I am glad of it. Edgewood 
is a noble fellow, and I am sure she will be 
happier with him than she can be in my un- 
happy home.” 

And then, under her skillful questions, he 
went on to tell her all about the engugement 
and the arrangements for the hurried wed- 
ding. Zella listened all the while, letting 
him hold her hand, and have his head near 
pate as he went on with the interesting de- 
tails, 

“ Now, I have told you all, Zella,” he said, 
at last, “I have given you all my confidence, 
and what is to be my reward?” 

“ What do you ask for?” with a honeyed 
smile. 

“T ask to know how much you value 
me,” he said, with a tremble in his voice. 
“Confidence for confidence. Tell me how 
well you like me.” 

“Oh, I like you very much, indeed.” 

“How could you tell him that?” asked 
Dangerfield, when Zella related to him this 
conversation, with a merciless sarcasm of 
Mr. Grafton’s manner and tone, that would 
have at once cured him of his infatuation, 
could he have heard her, “How could you 
tell him such nonsense ?” 

“Because I am so restless and miserable 
myself, that it is a sort of consolation to tor- 
ment others,” she replied, fiercely; “I am 
capable of any mischief now, and shall be 
till this is all over. I am so nervous, that 
nothing amuses me except just this, seein, 
others suffer also,” she cried, with an ey 
light in hereyes. “I would have them all as 
wretched asIam. There is a positive satis- 
faction to me in torturing Evelyn. I like to 
see lis color come and go, and hear his low, 
broken voice. When | think that he is so 
near me and yet will not come here, that he 
is happy with her, it maddens me so that I 
find a positive pleasure in making others 
suffer! I cao ares except when I see 
their pain. I believe I could watch Evelyn 
gasp out his life at ay feet, and drive Grafton 
to murder his wife, if by so doing I could for 
a moment banish the haunting thought of 
their happiness.” 

And, indeed, she came very near feeling 
her own words in the next four days. Mr. 
Grafton came to see her constantly, and was 
so maddened by her soft smiles and honeyed 
words that the temptation to a crime from 
which he had at first shrunk with shud- 
dering fear, became his one haunting 
shought, losing hourly its terror, and growing 
fess hideous as the glorious results of that 
act painted themselves in more glowing 
colors. 

And Evel spent every moment with 
Zella that she did not give to her more 
mature admirer, and was so wretched with 
jealousy and so deluded by false hopes, that 
these fluctuations of feeling made fearful 
havoc with his health even in that short time, 


A WICKED 


WOMAN. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BLANCHE KEEPS HER VOW. 


Tue morning of the day appointed for 
Blanche’s bridal dawned at last. It was 
early April now; and the sun rose ina sky 
mottled here and there with clouds that 
might threaten the alternate shower and 
shine of that fickle month. But the air was 
warm and balmy as Blanche opened her 
window; and in the earlier hours the sun- 
beams sparkled with a gay promise of a 
bright future. . 

he simple preparations for the wedding, 
which were all that could be made, were 
already complete; but as Blanche dressed 
herself for what was to be so eventful a day, 
there was a sadness at her heart ill-suited to 
a bride. She felt the want of any kind 
words from a female friend in this trying 
moment. She thought with a sigh of the 
mother she could scarcely remember; and 
her eyes filled with tears at the recollection 
of the kind aunt who had done her best to 
supply her place, and the reflection of how 
interested she would have been for such an 
occasion. 

It was all so unlike what had been her 
girlish dreams of her wedding. There was 
none of that gay bustle of preparation—no 
groups of friends to surround the bride. The 
whole thing was to be clandestine; and the 
preparations were to be concealed as if she 
were about to commit a crime. Even her 
dress was ill-omened, for it was no white 
bridal-attire, but the somber black she had 
worn so long. 

And when she theught of Edgewood, and 
tried to realize that she should be happy with 
him, her baby-brother’s hand seemed to reach 
out from the grave, as it had from the water, 
and threaten her with the remembrance of 
that disregarded appeal, that ought to con- 
demn her to perpetual misery. 

The time appointed for the marriage was 
five o’clock in the afternoon, on account of 
the running of the trains, which left Rye- 
chester only early in the morning or at six 
o'clock. 

Edgewood did not come to Montrose all 
that day, it having been so arranged on his 
last visit there. He was busy with his pre- 

tions for the peer and was to meet 

. Grafton and Blanche at the church-door. 

The day dragged on slowly, Blanche find- 
ing it impossible to fix her attention to any 
thing these times ; she went to her stepmoth- 
er's room, and each time was driven out by 
her harsh words. At last, the slow hours 
crept away, and it was three o’clock. She 
must soon leave now; and Blanche went to 
make a last appeal to the invalid, restless and 
troubled as she was. If she could but obtain 
one kind word from her in parting, she 
mone it would make her happler. 

“Well,” cried the unhappy woman, as 
Blanche came in, timidly, “what do you 
want, now? Iordered you away this morn- 
ing. Why do you come back ?” 

a aoe going away, mamma,” said Blanche, 

etly. 
vs Going away! Well, the sooner you go 
the better |” 

“ Before I 
if you think 
for you ?” 

“Do for me! You have tormented me 
horribly, if that is what you mean.” 

“Oh, mamma, Iam go sorry! But if I 
troubled you, will you forgive me?” 

“What isthe matter? Why do you ask 
me that?’ demanded Mrs, Grafton, sharp- 


§0, mamma, won’t you tell me 
have tried to do all I can 


ly. 
Te It will make me happier if you would,” 
said Blanche, in a low voice. 

“Then L certainly willnot! I do not wish 
to paca happy,” she replied, brutally. 

“Won’t you kiss me, mamma?” Blanche 
pleaded, coming a little nearer, and with her 
blue eyes full of tears. “Even if you can’t 
forgive me, please say one kind word to me, 
vom J ive me one kiss.” 

“No. Kiss you, you white-faced thing!” 
cried the wretched woman, starting up, and 
with a glassy look in ner eyes, that had been 
there 0 of late. “No! I detest you, and 
I wish never to see you again! Get out of 
my sight! Go! gol! and never come back!” 

“And with these words ringing after her, 
like a curse, Blanche went away to prepare 
for her wedding. She crept to her room, 
choking back the sobs that | 
had called un, i 


ose cruel words 


She knew all this was but the violence of 
an insane woman; but it cut her to the 
heart, and her pain was rendered all the more 
bitter by the reflection that, but for her act, 
this poet lady would never have been so 
crazed. 

Within the last hour the clouds had been 
gathering thickly, so that already it was 

rowing dark; and now heavy drops of rain 
Fegan to fall, the precursors of an April 
shower. 

Blanche dried her eyes for Edgewood’s 
sake, She must try not to seem sad, yet it 
was a@ very white and mournful face that 
looked out of her glass as she tied on her 
black hat. A heavy black cloak, fine and 
soft, but very mournful in its dead, lusterless 
folds, completed her costume. 

She was all ready for her departure now— 
ready except for one thing. She had resolved 
that, before she started on her journey that 
was to lead her to happier scenes, she would 
make one last visit to Willie’s grave. 

On her way out she met the servant who 
had just brought down her trunk. 

He looked at her in some surprise as she 
went toward the door. 
ty am omy going a little way, John,” she 
said. 

“Will I get you an umbrella, Miss? It 
looks like rain.” 

“No, thank you. I shall not go far." 

She drew the hood of her cloak over her 
head, and went out, so absorbed in her own 
thoughts that she never heeded the sigrs of 
a coming tempest, and was unconscious 
that she was carrying her traveling-bag and 
shawl until she was so far from the house 
that she would not back to put them 
down ; but kept on, with quick footsteps, un- 
til she reached the cemetery where slept 
three generations of Montroses. 

The wind was tearing madly through the 
trees now, swaying the branches and break- 
ing off young twigs. The clouds were so 
dark that already twilight seemed to be gath- 
ering, and ever and anon fell great drops of 
rain, precursors of the swiftly-approaching 
storm. 

Blanche hurried on to the white marble 
cross that marked Willie’s grave. Over it 
spread the waving branches of a willow-tree 
at its base. Already blue violets clustered 
thickly in the bushy grass. 
“Oh, Willie! Willie!” 

She murmured the words as she bent to 
press a kiss on the cold stone; and, in spite 
of all her efforts at self-control, a burst of 
weeping shook her frame. 

““ My poor, dear, lost brother, forgive me! 
forgive me! Oh, Willie, forgive me!” 

or answer, she seemed suddenly to hear, 
for the first time, the voice of the cruel river, 
that had been, until now, lost in the rush of 
the wind. Ina momentary lull she caught its 
wild roar of defiance, mocking her grief with 
that sound that had rung in her ears when 
the little child was drowned. 

She hid her face in her hands; and, for- 
— of every thing, with a low moan, sunk 

own at the foot of the cross. ‘ 

“ Blanche |” 

She was roused from her abandonment of 
grief by the utterance of her name in a voice 
whose accents she had learned to fear; and, 
starting up, beheld Zella Dangerfield stand- 
ing beside her. 

A faint fear smote her as she caught the 
strange light that shone in those black eyes. 

“Blanche, come with me.” 

“Come with you, Zella,” she faltered. 
“ Where ?” 

“No matter where! Come with me!” she 


repeated, peremptorily. 
“‘ I—I can’t.” 


“Why not?” 

Blanche stammered and trembled. 

“ Because I must go home,” 

“No; you must come with me,” 

Then, as she saw her half turn away; as if 
she would cecepe her, Zella sprung onmeni 
and seized her by the wrist, 

“ Blanche, you must come with me, 
you forgotten your oath ?” 

No,” she gasped. 

I am here to demand its fulfillment. 
Come! Time is precious. We can: delay 
here no Jonger. Come away with me!” 

“Oh, Zella!” cried Blanche, rousing her- 
self for a remonstrance, “I can’t go with 

ou. 

Why not?” 
Because I am going away.” 


Have 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
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“ You are cones with me, and with 
no one else,” said Zella, sternly. “ Is this the 
way you keep an oath? Do you remember 
your promise to do what I asked you, even to 
the sacrifice of life itself?” 

“T know! I know!” replied Blanche, shud- 
dering, ‘“ But what is it you ask of me?” 

“Task you to go away with me unques- 
Haier and obediently, as you swore to 

0. 


“ But Mark is waiting for me.” 

“ Who?” 

‘“ Mark—Mr. Edgewood.” 

A fierce light came into Zella’s eyes, that 
made them look like her brother’s, as she 
looked at the trembling girl. 

“Let him wait, dient You must come 
with me! Why, Blanche, with that oath, 
I could drag you from the steps of the altar! 
Come, then! Time is pressing, and it is be- 
ginning to rain. Come!” 

“Oh, Zella, have pity!” 
“Some other time; 
away now |” 

“ Pity !’ repeated Zella, with intense scorn. 
Then, mastering her inclination to tell her 
companion then and there how she hated 
her—dissimulating, lest any violence might 
rouse even her to resistance, she said : 

“ Blanche, to-night you can render me a 

reat service. You promised that whenever 

asked you for such help you would give it. 
If Mr. Edgewood really loves you, he will 
wait. I promise you that you shall return 
here before long, if you will do as I wish. 
Come, then, if you have the slightest regard 
for your sacred vow, come with me, unques- 
tioning.” 

As she spoke, she moved a step toward the 
gate of the cemetery, and Blanche suffered 

er to lead her on. 

“You will come ?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

Blanche whispered the word with a face 
like death. 

Zella returned, picked up the bag and 
shawl which Blanche had dropped ; and then 
drawing her hand through her own, half 
led, half dragged her away. 


leaded Blanche. 
but do not force me 


CHAPTER XXL 
LOST. 


A Frew moments after Blanche left her 
room, her father came and knocked at the 
door. There was no reply, and he repeated 
his summons. Finding that all remained 
quiet within, he at last opened the door, The 
place was empty, and he at once went down- 
stairs, thinking to find his daughter awaiting 
him there. 

He went from room to room, a little 
surprised not to discover her, and at last re- 
turned to the hall, just as John appeared to 
say that thecarriage was at the door. 

“Have you seen any thing of Miss 
Blanche ?” he asked of the servant. 

“ Yes, sir ; she came down here a while ago, 
and went out.” , 

“ Went out!” ; 

“Yes, sir; she said she was only going a 
little way.” 

“ And has not she returned since ?” 

“TI think not, sir. I have been mostly 
around here, and have not seen here come in. 
Miss Dangerfield was here just now.” 

“Miss Dangerfield ?” 

“Yes, sir. She came to the door, and 
when I told her Miss Blanche was out, she 
went away.” 

There was nothing for it but to wait. Mr. 
Grafton walked up and down the hall for the 
next five minutes-uneasily. Blanche did not 
come ; the rain was beginning to fall heavily. 
He looked at his watch, 

“ Which way did Miss Blanche go? Do 
you know, John ?” 

“I did not observe, sir.” 

“Tt is very strange!” Then, after a few 
moments more of waiting, “Give me an um-— 
brella. I will go and look for her,” 

He went out; but of what use was such a 
search. He did not even know which direc- 
tion to take. After wandering about aim- 
lessly for some time, the storm every mo- 
ment increasing in fury, he came back to the 
house. 

“ Has she come in?” he asked of the serv- 
ant, who still waited. 

“ No sir, ” 


Mi. Grafton began to grow very uneasy. 


the time appointed for them to start; and by 
fast driving, even if she came at once, they 
could scarcely reach the village in ‘time to 
have the ceremony performed before the cars 
left. And still the bride did not come. Mr 
Grafton’s impatience increased to fever-heat, 
he moved \restlessly about, going from win- 
dow to window, with the watch in his hand. 

The wind blowing madly through the 
trees, the rain running on the glass—this 


was what he saw, but no signs of the missing ! 
girl. A vague uneasiness began to possess | 


him ; it was so very strange that she should 
disappear now, and his impatience rapidly 
gave place to anxiety. Five, ten, fifteen 
minutes more gone ; it was six o’clock—time 
for the train to start. Too late for the wed- 
ding that day. 

“John, you go out and help me search,” 
said Mr. Grafton, “TI fear something has 
happened to Miss Blanche.” 

“Yes, sir ; it does seem very strange, sir. 
Which way shall I go?” 

“Toward the river,’ said Mr. Grafton, in 
a low voice. Thatterror had suggested itself 
to him, and he did not dare to face it himself. 
“T will go down the road,” . 

They went out, Mr. Grafton walking along 
the avenue, and every now and then call- 
ing his daughter’s name. There was no 
reply but the rush of the storm, with which 
uingled the hoarse voice of the river. Could 
she perchance have gone to the Danger- 
fields? It did not seem at all likely, but at 
least he would make the inquiry. He hur- 
ried or across the road tothe Brown Cottage. 
No one came to the door to welcome him, 
and he rung the bell. There was some de- 
fay, and then Manuel appeared. 

“Is any one at home ?” 

“No, sir; Miss Zella is out,and Mr. Dan- 
gerfield is away.” 

“‘ Has Miss Blanche been here ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

He turned back, hastening now toward 
nome, where there might still be news of his 
daughter. As he came up the avenue, near 
to his own door, he heard the sound of wheels 
behind him ; and looking back, beheld Edge- 
wood driving furiously toward the house. 
At sight of a 
herse. 

‘Blanche !” he gasped, pale and anxious. 

“IT do not know where she is.” 

He sprung down, throwing his reins. to 
John, who came out to meet the gentle- 
man, 

“Have you found Miss Blanche, John?” 
asked Mr. Grafton. 

‘No, sir; no one has seen her since she 
left the house.” 

“What is it? what has happened?” cried 
Edgewood. 

“TI do not know, only that Blanche has 
disappeared.” And in a few words Mr. 
Grafton told Edgewood all thate they knew. 
While they spoke, they had gone into the 
house, and now stood looking into each oth- 
er’s pale faces, not knowing what step to take 
next in so hopeless a search. 

“T waited at the church-door till I could 
endure it no longer,” said Edgewood. 
“When it was too late for any hope of mar- 
riage to-day, I came here.” 

hile he was speaking, Mr. Grafton’s eye 
chanced to rest on a note that lay on the en- 
try-table. A fresh-looking envelope, and 


‘ with his name scrawled on it in writing that 


resembled Blanche’s. He seized it and tore 
it open. It contained but a few words which 
he read in an instant; and then dropped 
down into a chair with a low groan anda 
frightful pallor on his face. 

“What is it?” asked Edgewood, his own 
cheeks growing white with a nameless dread. 

For answer Mr. Grafton handed him the 
note. The writing was almost illegible, but 
Edgewood read the words at one glance : 

‘Father, I can not marry Mark. [ do not 
love him! I love Dangerfield; and before you 
can reach me after reading this, I shall be his 
wife. Ask Mark to forgive me. BLANCHE.”’ 


The fatal paper dropped from his hands, 


and the strong man reeled as the blow struck | 
home. His agony aroused Mr. Grafton, and | 
| she whirled over the very road she had 
_ thought to traverse with Edgewood, it seem- 


he looked up again. 
“ Mark! Mark! how can we bear this ?” 


“Tt is worse than you think for,” Edge- | 
wood replied, in a low, changed voice. “1 | 


do not think he can marry her, for I have rea- 
son to believe he has a wife alr CO es 
“Oh, God! Mark, that is terrible!’ Mr 


it was so strange. Halfan hour now behind’ 


r. Grafton, he reined in his | 


save her!” 

ri Mae shook his head. 

“You must try to rescue your daughter, 
sir. I will not seek an unwilling bride.” 

Mr. Grafton fell back helplessly in his 
chair. 

“T do not know where to go or how to find 
her,” hesaid. “ Oh, Mark, do not desert me!” 

“T will not, sir,” replied Mark, with a 
mighty effort, as his better nature resumed 
its sway. “TI will forget my own wrongs, 
and help you still to save, if possible, the un- 
happy young lady.” 

At this moment the two men were startled 
by ashrill voice, demanding: 

“What is the matter, Mark? What are 
you doing here ?” 

They turned; and there, to their amaze- 
ment, half-way down the stair, stood Mrs. 
Grafton, her straight black dress disordered, 
her scattered gray hair floating loosely, her 
weird eyes, as she looked down upon them, 
glaring with madness. 

“ What is it? What makes you both so 
pale?” 

“Blanche has gone away!” replied her 
husband, at last. 

“Gone away! How? With whom?” 

“With Mr. Dangerfield,” he replied, in a 
low tone. 

“ With Dangerfield! ha! ha! ha! Cheated 
you both! Oh, that is glorious! The pale- 
faced thing that you were sighing for, Mark, 
has played you false! Ah! I told you so! 
I warned you against her deceitful softness, 
and now you are fooled! Ah! ha! ha!” 
And that shrill, wild laugh rung out. 

* Come, Mr. Grafton,” said Mark, laying 
his hand firmly on his companion, who seem- 
ed utterly overcome by the sudden apparition. 
“We must go at once, if we would do any 

od.” 

“Ah! you are going after her!” shrieked 
the maniac. “It will be in vain! but go! 
See where her treachery will lead you, and 
so find out what is the reward of deserting a 
childless woman, and making merry over 
my boy’s grave !” 

Edgewood hurried Mr. Grafton away ; but 
as they went out into the darkness and the 
storm on their hopeless search, they could 


| hear her mad words shouted after them. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


For some distance, Blanche went with 
Zella in silence, as she led down a secluded 
by-path and out to a cross-road; there a car- 
riage was drawn up under some trees, and to 
this Zella conducted her. 

“Oh, Zella! please don’t take me very 
Ar,” Blanche entreated. 

“No, no !” said Zella, impatiently. “Come, 
get in, it is raining’ fast.” 

Blanche obeyed, and Zella followed her 
into the coach, after giving the man some 
directions. They were driven away rapidly, 
and, Blanche saw, not toward Ryechester. 
Once or twice she attempted to talk with 
Zella, to induce her to tell her where they 
were going ; but her replies were soshort and 
cold, that the poor blonde presently relapsed 
into'silence, and thus they accomplished a 
drive of five miles to a station beyond Rye- 
chester. They went on through the village 
to the railroad-depot, which they reached 
just as the train for New York swept up to 
the platform. There was no time for re- 
monstrance; before Blanche could recover 
from her bewilderment, they were in the car, 
and dashing on down the road. 

“You are going to take me away some- 
where, Zella,” she said, plaintively. 

“Yes, to New York; there, now, don’t be 

oolish ; go to sleep if you can ; it will be all 
over soon, and you will find out that what T 
have done is for your benefit as well as 
mine.” 

Blanche could not remonstrate then, there 
seemed nothing for it but submission ; and as 


ed to her almost a just punishment that she 
should’ be so miserable. “I had dared to 
hope to be happy,” she thought, “ but hap- 
piness is not for me; this is only a deserved 


' retribution for my own weakness.” And with 


rs 


As they passed Ryechester, she did indeed 
rouse herself sufficiently to look out in a 
| faint hope of seeing her father or Edgewood 
But there were only strange faces there. 
Zella had ordered her, when they first enter- 
ed the cars, to put down her vail; and she 
had not attempted to raise it since, So she 
sat there, her head leaning wearily back, try- 
ing to drive away the tears that would spring 
to her eyes; but with never a thought of at- 
tempting to escape from her jailer. 

They went on through the darkness and 
storm, stopping ever and: anon at some sta- 
tion where only strangers entered, and so 
about nine o’clock reached the great. city. In 
their long three hours’ journey, Blanche’s 
spirits had sunk lower and lower, till she 
was in a state of utter dejection; all idea or 
thought of resisting Zella had left her. She 
had no plan but to do any thing she ordered ; 
no hope but by complete submission to ap- 
pease her; so now, when Zella again grasped 
her wrist and dragged her out in the crowd, 
Blanche followed meekly ; and at a sign from 
her companion, entered the carriage to which 
she led her. To her surprise, Zella did not 
follow her; she saw her, on the contrary, 
moving away. 

“Zella! Zella!’ she called after her, in ter- 
ror, “ won’t you come with me?” 

“No, no!” replied Zella, carelessly. “ It’s 
all right ; good-by.” 

She hurried away to reach the return- 
train, and was just in time to secure a seat in 
it. Three hours more of traveling, and 
leaving the cars at a station below Ryeches- 
ter, Zella was back again at her own house 
soon after midnight. 

Meanwhile, thus left by herself, Blanche 
was overwhelmed with terror when she saw 
aman in a dark cloak come to the carriage- 
door, and secure it so tightly that there 
was no ‘possibility of her even lookmg out. 
She was inclosed in a movable prison, which 
very soon began to roll away on the pave- 
ments. Timid as she was by nature, Blanche 
suffered all sorts of agonies of fear as she 
was driven on thus alone through the streete 
of’ New York. Even Zella’s companionshiy 
was a thousand times better than this soli- 
tude; and the poor girl was quaking with 
mortal terror, when at last the carriage halt- 
ed and the door was again opened. By the 
dim light of a street-lamp, she caught a faint 

limpse of a dreary waste of mud and a for- 

orn-looking house, into which she was car- 
ried rather than led across a rough pave- 
ment and up some broken steps, Then there 
was an instantaneous change, 

She came trom darkness and gloom and 
cold ; in a moment she was surrounded by 
warmth and light and luxury. To ‘her 
amazement she found herself standing in a 
room, which, though small, was furnished 
with exquisite taste—the walls were hung 
with pictures and mirrors; the carpet was 
soft under her feet; the sofas and chairs were 
velvet-covered. A bright fire burned in a 
grate. There were flowers in elegant vases, 
and numerous wax-candles lit up the attract- 
ive scene.» 

Blanche looked in bewildered surprise 
from one object to another, and her eyes Had 
as yet scarcely become accustomed to the 
dazzle, when a door opened and Ralph 
Dangerfield stood before her. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SEARCH. 


LEAVING the house where that madwonian 
was raving, Mr. Grafton and Edgewood 
sprung into the carriage and ordered the man 
to drive to Ryechester. The hope of over- 
taking the fugitives, or even of finding any 

| race of them, was very small; but it was a 
sort of solace to feel that they were doing 
, Something—inaction now would have been 
Brcreng le. ; Biyewond iiiaes 
8 they went on, Edgew ruined te 

' Mr. Gratton his reasons for ‘bclppeetie that 
Dangerfield was married ; the unhappy father 
‘lung to the faint hope which Zella’s expla- 
| nation gave that this might not be’ so, and 
| ‘4st he might be ‘able to make to Blanche 
the op!y reparation that now remained—that 
of wedding her, ; 

Edgewood had no such consolation. The 


» 


_ i SED ees. 


more he thought of what had passed; the 
more he suspected that there had been foul 
play as well as treachery. He could not 
doubt that Blanche had loved him; it seemed 
impossible that such a nature as hers could 
have practiced such a monstrous deceit as 
her every word and look must) have been. 
Had she not loved him,to what end would 
she have feigned a passion she did not 
feel? If she really loved Dangerfield, why 
did she accept Edgewood’s addresses? As 
he recalled his brief courtship, he believed 
as firmly as ever that Blanche had loved 
him, but that she had all along anticipated 
some such termination as this, He had often 
been troubled that she would not look hope- 
fully forward to the future; he never could 
induce her to feel any confidence in their 
happy marriage ; again and again she had 
said to him: “Oh, Mark! I am so. afraid 
something will happen yet to separate us.” 

Now all this was accounted for; he knew 
now the reason why she had been so sad; 
why she had been so oppressed with a grief 
that seemed unaccountably overwhelming ; 
why even his love had had so little power to 
cheer her. As he thought of all these things, 
and then Blanche’s strange fear of Danger- 
field, all became clear to Edgewood with a 
horrible new light. She did not love Dan- 
gerfield, but he had induced her to elope 
with him ; and as her forsaken lover thought 
of this, and that the gentle girl whom he still 
madly loved was in the power of that evil 
man, he ground his teeth in helpless agony. 

Thus absorbed in gloomy reverie, the two 
gentlemen reached the station at Ryechester; 
a brief inquiry there informed them that 
Dangerfield had not been seen there that 
day. There were other towns near where 
he might have taken the: cars, but to what 
purpose should they prosecute the hopeless 
search? Long before this, Blanche was far 
beyond their help or reach; resignation 
seemed the only thing left. 

“Tt is of no use to go further,” said Mr. 
Grafton, with a sigh. “ We could not over- 
take her to-night by any possibility.” 

“No,” replied Edgewood. “The only 
thing left to do is to inquire once more at the 
Brown Cottage.” 

They went back to the carriage, and drove 
again out toward Montrose. 

“You have no reason beyond your impres 
sion for thinking that Spanish lady is Danger- 
tield’s wife, have you, Mark ?” asked Mr. Graf- 
ton, reverting anxiously to the fear that 
haunted him, 

“That is nearly all; there was somethin 
your. sad but very interesting about her, ond 
nothing in the least like insanity. I believed 
her implicitly when she asked with so much 

ignity for her husband ; and Miss Danger- 
field’s story only half conyinced me..Then, 
too, Dangerfield has all his foreign letters ad- 
dressed to my banker ; it was in that. way 
that I know what his Spanish name is; and 
since the lady arrived I have seen letters there 
directed to Senora D’Escobar. Others, there- 
fore, believe her to be his wife.” } 

“ Poor Blanche,” groaned Mr. Grafton. “ y 
pure, lovely daughter! what a horrible fate!” 

“She has been deceived in some way I 
doubt not,” replied Edgewood, gloo y. 
“ But that scarcely gives any nope.’ 

“TI have always distrusted Dangerfield,” 
said Mr. Grafton. ‘ Mark, you can not guess 
how evil that man is ; I believe him capable 
of any crime. Fora long time t, I have 
known that he was attracted by Blanche, and 
it was partly on that account that I urged on 
the marriage with you.” 

Thus talking, and with every word adding 
to their load of misery, they drove back to 
the Brown Cottage, and Mr. Grafton again 
rung the bell. Manuel replied to the sum- 
-mons as before. } 

“Is Miss Dangerfieldin?” 

“No, sir, she went out to drive, and has 
not yet returned.” 

“Where did she go ?” 

“I don’t know, sir; she sent for a carriage, 
and drove away in it about five o'clock, say- 
ing she would return late this evening.” 

“ Where is Mr, Dangerfield ?” 

“ He went to New York this morning.” 

Nothing more was to \be gained here; and 
Mr. Grafton returned with the scanty infor- 


marion to ewood, 
“This is all we can do to-night, I think, 
Mark. » 


“T fear so; I will fo, back to your house 
and take the wagon I came outin, and drive 


to Ryechester. I shall stay there ‘to-night. 
I am resolved to see Miss Dangerfield before 
I return to New York.” 

They reached Montrose, and there Edge- 
wood must leave the poor father. “I do 
wish you could stay here to-night, Mark,” he 
said. “Idoso dread being alone, now.” 

“Tt is better not,” he replied. “ Until 
aunt Augusta invites me, I can not stay here. 
Good-night, sir.” 

Mr. Grafton grasped his hand warmly ; and 
Edgewood felt an intense pity for him as he 
saw how broken and old he looked under this 
new grief. He went out again into the dark- 
ness and storm, and drove rapidly back to 
the hotel he had left a few hours before so 
full of happy hope; he returned to it now 
wretched and heart-broken ; and when he was 
at last alone 'in the seclusion of his own 
room, his grief mastered him, and the long 
hours of that night, that he had thought 
would have been the first of a new and bliss- 
ful life, were passed in such overwhelming 
misery as left him when morning broke, ut- 
oe) exhausted with its violence. 

However, after a while he roused himself 
from the sort of stupor which overcame him 
when the first excitement of his agony passed 
away, and went out to prepare for his Visitto 
the Brown Cottage. It was a warm and 
bright morning; the sun having dispersed 
the storm-clouds, and all nature smiling as 
refreshed after the rain, As Edgewood went 
to order a horse, he saw on the piazza Clar- 
ence Evelyn, He had seen him several 
times in the past few days, as they were stay- 
ing in the same house; and his evident un- 
happiness and failing health had touched 
Edgewood’s kind heart and awakened his in- 
terest. This morning, Evelyn was sitting in 
a warm and sunny corner, where he was 
sheltered from the faint wind, and wrapped 
in a large shawl; but evenso, he looked pale 
and ill. When Edgewood caught sight of 
him, he went toward him with a sudden 
thought. As he held out his hand in greet- 
ing, the invalid looked up at him in sur- 
prise. 

“What is the matter, Edgewood? 
look wretchedly ill.” 

“Tam not very well,” he replied, evasive- 
y ; “but I come to ask youa question, which 

ae you will pardon.” 

“ Certainly ; what is it?” 

“Were you with Miss Dangerfield last eve- 


You 
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velyn’s color sprung up into his transpar- 
ent cheeks at the mention of her name. 
“No,” he answered, eagerly. ‘Do you know 
where she was?” 

“No; where did you see her last ?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon—she told me then 
she was going out to dinner, but would not 
say where.” 

‘** Thank you,” 

Edgewood walked away.. ‘ Are you going 
there now ?” Evelyn called after him. 

“Yes; but I shall not stay long.” 

He sprung on his horse and dashed off 
down the road. Evelyn had never thought 
of being jealous of him, because of his en- 
gagement, yet now he looked after him with 
a shade of uneasiness. 

Zella stood at the window of the Brown 
Cottage. She expected this visit and was pre- 
pared for it. She had dressed herself with 
especial care, and her flowing morning-dress 
of violet silk gave added grace to the round 
outlines of her perfect figure ; while the spar- 
kle of triumph in her eyes and the glow on 
her cheeks made her radiantly handsome. 
But Edgewood neyer heeded or cared for 
this as he stood before her, and returned very 
coldly her cordial greeting. 

Zella had anticipated seeing some signs of 
sorrow in Edgewood; but her heart contract- 
ed with pain as she noted the change that 
one night of agony had made in the man she 
loved. His face was gray with pallor, his 
features were contracted; there were deep 
lines on his forehead she had never seen 
there before, and his gray eyes had a look of 
despair. 

“T have come,” he said, in a grave tone, 
“toask you what you know of your brother’s 
elopement with Miss Grafton.” And his voice 
shook with irrepressible emotion as he pro- 
nounced the name. 

“Won't you sit down?” asked Zella, as 
she came a step nearer. 

“No,” he replied, “I only came for an an- 
swer to that question.” 

Disregarding the intense coldness of his 


tone, she came to him and laid her hana on 
his arm. ‘“ Mark, you look pale and almost 
ill. I don’t wonder! This has been a terri- 
ble blow to you. Do sit down while I tell 
you all I know about it.” 

He shook off her touch almost, fiercely, 
and turned upon her with sudden fire in his 
eyes, 

“Do not trifle with me,” he said. “ I will 
not sit Gown in that man’s house; but an- : 
swer me at once if you know any thing of 
this treachery, and are willing to tell me.’ 

She drew back, looking at him mournfully. 
“Can you bear all I have to tell, Mark ?” 

“Yes; any thing—go on!” 

‘* Blanche has never loved you.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“T never knew all this until yesterday ; 
Ralph did not take me into his confidence ; 
about an hour before the time when he was 
to start, he told me for the first time that 
Blanche was going to run away with him.” 

“Do you know where they went?” 

“ No. ? 

“ Where is his wife ?” 

Edgewood put the question suddenly, fix- 
ing his eyes keenly on Zella. She changed 
color under his look. 

“Who?” 

“His wife.” 

“ Do you mean Blanche?” r 

Edgewood’s brow contracted with sharp 
pain as he said: 

ff No; I mean Senora Carlotta D’Esco- 


“ Mark, I explained all that to you once,” 
she said, with an assumption of careless- 
ness, 

“T know you did; but I have reason to 
think you were misinformed. Do you know 
where that lady is?” 

“ She has returned to Spain.” 

“And this is all you will tell me of your 
brother's position ?” 

“Tt is all I can tell you.” 
drew near him. ‘ Mark, I am very sorry for 
all this. If I could have helped it, it would 
neyer have happened. I loved you so well 
that I would haye made you happy if it had, 
broken my heart.” And there was a tremble 
in her musical voice as she spoke. “And; 
now will you not let me comfort you ?” 

He looked at her; but though he still dis- 
trusted her, her words were so kind he could 
not reply to them uncourteously, 

“T can not be comforted now,” he said. “I 
have suffered too deeply.” 

* But, Mark, she was never worthy of you. 
She has deceived you all along. She never 
really loved Piao 
‘4 A storm of passion swept over Edgewood’s 

‘ace. 

“Hush!” he exclaimed. “ She was pure 
and lovely, and only foul treachery ever 
bepaght about this horrible elopement.” 

: Zelia drew herself up a little indignant- 


And again she 


“You are excited now, Mark, and no won- 
der; when you are more calm, you will real- 
ize that only Blanche’s own free will could 
have brought about this marriage.” 

“T beg your pardon for saying any thing 
that would wound you in your own house, 
replied Edgewood. “As you say, I am ex- 
cited; I am no fit companion for any one, 
Qood-morning.” 

She speia to his side again as he turned. 

“Mark, you will come and see me again, 
when you are more calm, won’t you ?” 

“No, Miss Dangerfield ; I will never again 
enter your brother’s house.” ; 

And without even noticing her outstretched 
hand and entreating eyes, he strode away. 

He rode across to Montrose; and as he 
came up to the door, a faint hope arose in his 
breast that there might be news of Blanche. 
The first. glance at Mr. Grafton’s haggard 
face drove away the thought. 

“T have had an awful night,” whispered 
the poor gentleman. “She has been so wild. 
Oh, Mark, I wish you could stay here.” 

But Edgewood shook his head. 

“No; I must go back to New York; there, 
if anywhere, I may find traces of Blanche; 
and though I can not save her, I may yet 
aid her.” 

So he went away alone, instead of with his 
lovely bride; and at nightfall stood solitary 
in the Se me room he had thought would be 
tmade glad with her presence, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ZELLA PLOTS MISCHIEF, 


WueEn Edgewood left Zella thus abruptly 
her first act was to go to the window, and 
from thence to watch him as long as he was 
in sight. She saw him stride down the walk 
without once looking back ; and springing on 
his horse, ride off to Montrose. When his 
graceful figure was no longer in sight, she 
turned away with a deep sigh. 

At that moment she felt more desperately 
than ever before his utter indifference; the 
coldness of his tones, his carelessness of her 
beauty and her grace, his absolute repulsion 
of her touch, struck home to her heart with 
a sudden chill conviction of. the hopelessness 
of her passion. She had imagined that 
when he was overwhelmed with grief at the 
loss of Blanche, he would come to her; she 
had thought that when he discovered the 
flight. of his fiancee with another man, he 
would at once believe her unworthy; and 
knowing how great Zella’s devotion was, that 
be would turn to her for consolation, and find 
in her love a comfort that might ere long be- 
comea necessity. This interview had shown 
her the entire futility of this bright hope. 
She saw that Edgewood was not only utterly 
forgetful of her in his great sorrow, but that 
he absolutely distrusted her; and in the last 
are he had given her, she had read a faint 

islike looking out of his melancholy eyes. 

For this moment she had plotted and 
schemed through these long months to sepa- 
rate him from the rival she detested. She 
had toiled and lied, and had lived but on the 
reward thut was to be hers when Blanche 
was utterly lost to him. Now had come that 
time when he knew that he no longer had any 
love but hers; she had held out her arms to 
him when all had succeeded, and he was free; 
and behold, instead of accepting her devotion, 
and appealing to her to soothe his sorrow, he 
had turned from ‘her hastily, and gone away 
from her with the avowed intention of return- 
ing no more, 

t was very bitter to find this moment of 
triumph turned into hopeless defeat; to feel 
to the depths of her passionate soul, for the 
first time, the utter hopelessness of that love 
which she had cherished till it had become 
the one absorbing thought of her life. As 
she sut there, buried in’a deep chair, her 
cheeks burned with a constantly increasing 
color, and her eyes shone with a fiercer light. 
The disappointment brought to her no soft- 
ness and no repentance, and there was no re- 
lenting, even now, in the fixed purpose of 
her life. 

If her thoughts had been put into words, 
they would have run somewhat thus: 

“The existence I have had since I first 
saw him has been slow torture; but to live 
without nim would be more unendurable. I 
will try once more to win from him some 
tenderness—a little love. If I fail, I can die 
with him.” 

Slowly in her mind dark images of future 
possibilities that, until to-day, had seemed 
vague and remote, were shaping them- 
selves; and her dilated eyes grew fixed with 
a desperate luster, as, looking into the future, 
she began to see what might yet be. 

She was roused from her absorbed reverie 
by the entrance of Evelyn. She looked up 
impatiently at the ill-timed intruder. 

“Why, Zella! how beautiful you are to- 
day !” he exclaimed as he came to her side. 
“T never saw you so strangely lovely.” 

A faint, indifferent smile crossed her lips. 
What was this man’s admiration to her, when 
he whom she wished to attract remained in- 
different ? 

“You are complimentary this morning, 
Clarence.” 

“ft is only the truth. Ah, Zella, you glo- 
rious woman, why will you not love me a 
little 2” 

He came to kneel down beside her, his pale 
face wasted by disease, in striking contrast 
with her glowing countenance. 

“Oh, I love you so madly! Give me at 
least a little hope!” and he stretched out his 
hand to take hers. ; 

She drew back with an irrepressible shud- 
der of repugnance. 

“Go away, Clarence; don’t be so tire- 
some.” 

He looked at.her with reproachful misery, 
as he pressed his hand to his chest to still the 
cough that was cheking him. 

“T loye you better than life!” he gasped, at 
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last. “Do you mean what yousay? Must1 | 
never tell you so again?” 

“No, never! There, get up,and don’t stare ' 
at meso. It bores me horribly.” 

He staggered to a chair, and for a moment | 
sat looking at her in silence. 

In that moment she seemed to have forgot- 
ten his presence, and was again wandering 
off in a wild reverie. 

“Zella!” he said, presently, in a low, sad 
voice, ‘‘am I, then, so utterly indifferent to | 
eo Don’t you care in the least for my 

ove ?” 

She turned her brilliant eyes upon him, with 
no shade of compassion or womanliness in 
their glance. 

“No, I don’t care for it! Long ago you 
wearied me. It is time this farce ended. I 
tell you frankly, Mr. Evelyn, the sooner you 
go the better.” 

A convulsion of mortal agony shook his 
frame. Then he started up. 

“ T know what it is!” he cried, with a sud- 
den flush. “ Edgewood has been here to-day, 
and you love him.” 

An angry light sprung to her eyes at the 
words. 

“It is no matter who I love, so long as I 
do not love you. You have not the smallest 
right to oe epee me in any way.” 

“T didn’t mean to offend you,” he said, 
pleadingly. “Oh, Zella, have a little pity for 
me. Think what I have suffered for you. 
Won't you let me stay here?” 

“ No,” she replied, impatiently. “Iam tired 
of your reproaches and your complaints. You 
had better go back to. Washington.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Evelyn, mournfully. 
“T have lost my situation there. Ican not go 
back. Zella, 1 have given up all for you— 
my position, my future, my honor, life itself 
Life!” he added, wildly. ‘“ Whatis that with- 
out love? If you drive me away, it will in- 
deed be forever! Iam bankrupt in fortune, 
in health, in happiness. Why should I sur- 
vive — coldness ?” 

“ You had far better be a man, and face the 


future boldly,” she said with a sneer. “ You 
have been a boy long enough.” 

“Tam going, Zella,” he answered. “I will 
not trouble you much longer. Only once 


more I must ask you, do you really never wish 
to see me again?” 

“ Oh, never is along time. Some day when 
you have forgotten this folly, 1 may be glad 
to see you.” 

“I shall never forget it while I have life, 


Zella; and now, for the last time, tell me, is 
there no hope of your loving me?” 

“None!” she replied, almost brutally. “I 
shall never be otherwise than utterly indiffer- 
ent to you. Of course, I wish you all sorts 
of happiness; but it is really better that you 
should go away.” 

“You will bid me good-by,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“ Yes,’ and she let him clasp her slender 
fingers in his. 

“May I kiss your cheek just once, Zella, 
for an eternal farewell ?” 

She never noticed the mortal agony that 
looked out of his blue eyes, as she drew away 
with haughty disgust. 

“ No 1% 

He raised her hand to his lips convulsively. 

“God forgive you, Zella!” he murmured, 
“and God bless you, too !” 

She turned as he spoke; for something in 
the anguish of his tone struck her nerves 
with a vague terror. For a moment she 


caught the reproachful grief of his look. 
Then he went quickly away, and she had 
seen Clarence Evelyn for the last time. 
The day passed on to Zella as to one in a 


feverish dream. She could not yet decide 
what step she had best take next, and she 
wandered restlessly about the house alone, 


until toward evening, when Mr. Grafton came 
in 


She was somewhat glad of the interruption 
to her dreams; and yet the events of the 
past day had so concentrated her thoughts on 
one subject that she had little inclination to 
arouse herself to any affectation of interest in 
others. 

“Have you heard any thing of the fugi- 


tives?” he asked, after his first grecting. 
Now that Blanche’s flight was inevitable, | 
he had made up his mind he had better make | 
the best of it. Then, too, it had this advantage, 
that it would give him better excuse for his | 
intimacy with Zella. i 
“No,” she replied; “not a word; and I 


assure you, Mr. Gratton, | am very sorry tha. 


| these foolish people should have done as they 


haye.” 

“Did you know of it before ?” 

“ Not until yesterday. Iknew Ralph loved 
her, but I had no idea that Blanche loved 
him so dearly. I fear you may regret this all, 
but I shall beso glad to welcome her as a 
sister.” 

“T regret nothing that brings me nearer to 
you,” said the infatuated gentleman as he 
drew closer to Zella. 

They were sitting in the bow window of 
the parlor, and the darkness was coming on 
apace outside, while the light of the lamp 
within made their two figures distinctly visi- 
ble to any one without. 

“T assure you, lam very happy that it has 
come about. I hope you have not been much 
worried about it. I am sure Ralph will de- 
yote himself to making Blanche happy.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ You do not look well ; I trust it is not on 
this account.” 

“No. To tell the truth, Miss Zella, I have 
passed a most horrible day.” 

“ How ” 

“My poor wife ne wilder hourly. She 
was greatly excited by the news of yesterday. 
When poor Mark and I were talking of it, she 
heard the unusual bustle, and came out of 
her room to ask about it—the first time since 
Willie’s death that she left it, Miss Zella.” 

“Then she must be better.” 

“I don’t know if she is better; she has 
been perfectly wild ever since, raving horri- 
bly. I am quite worn out this evening; it 
is such a comfort to come to you.” And 
he bent over her chair, and took her hand in 
his. 

At this moment a slight, dark figure came 
gliding up the lawn outside, stealing from 
shadow to shadow until it stood close under 
the window. 

“T am very sorry you have so much trou- 
ble,” said Zella. 

“Yes; it is worrying my life out, and she 
is so wretched, Miss Zella; it does not seem 
as if it would be any wrong to terminate such 
an existence.” He almost whispered the 
words. : 

“ Not in the least wrong,” said Zella, indif-- 
ferently. “If she stood in the way, I should 
not hesitate to give her a sleeping potion from 
which she would never awake.” 

The dark form outside crouched closer, 
pressing to the glass, till in the stillness it 
could catch distinctly the tones of those with- 
in. At Zella’s words, Mr. Grafton started 
visibly. 

“« You really think I might be free ?” 

- Aig indeed.” : 

‘Have you such a potion as you speak 
of?” he asked, with trembling pat 

_ “Certainty. 1 keep it for my own use, if 
life me wrong with me.” 

“ Will you give some of it to me?” 

“ On yes.” 

She rose carelessly, and then started back, 
uttering a faint cry. Outside, in the dark- 
ness, two fiery eyes were looking eagerly at 
her es that seemed more than human, as 
they glared out two points of flame in the 
gloom where no form was visible. 

“ What is the matter?” gasped Mr. Grafton, 
himseif white and trembling. 

“ Nothing; it is gone now,” she said, re- 
covering herself. “TI will get that for you.” 

She went to an inlaid cabinet in a corner 
of the room, and unlocking it with a key 
which hung at her watch-chain, took out 
from it a cut-glass flask containing a white 
powder. 

“T can’t give it all to you, I may need some 
of it myself.” 

There was a singular smile on her lips as 
she spoke, and Mr. Grafton, who was watch- 
ing her with dilated eyes, interrupted her 
with horror. 

“ Do not speak so, Zella; death is not for 
such a beautiful creature «8 you.” 

She had poured some of the powder into a 


_ smaller bottle, which, after ~— ing the rest 


in the cabinet, she handed to Grafton. 

“ Must I use all this ?” he asked, in a low 
tone, 

“No; half would be enough. Give it in 
coffee or tea, any thing that will disguise it.” 

She spoke as indifferently as if she were 
giving directions for pre a salad, 

“ And you would not hesitate to use it ?” he 
asked, anxiously, : 

“Not in the least,” she replied, with a care- 


—— 


jess shrug. “1f an enemy stood in my path, 
cr life had become intolerable to me, I should 
use it without a thought of remorse.” 

With trembling hand, Mr. Grafton hid the 
flask in his pocket, and then came and stood 
beside Zella. 

“If I were to do this, what would be my 
reward?” 

“Freedom from a horrid bore, I suppose,” 
she answered, easily. “It is worth some- 
taing to rid one’s self of a nuisance.” 

“And you, would you rejoice?” he asked, 
feverishly. 

“ Of course; I should be glad of any thing 
that pleased you,” she replied, with but the 
faintest trace of any knowledge of a deeper 
meaning in his words. 

“Zella, I love you! It is only for your 
sake that I would think of this.” 

She held out her hand deprecatingly. 

“There! there! Don’t say any thing of 
that sort to-night. I am tired, and not at all 
aclined to love-making.” 

Mr. Grafton sighed, 
“Then I had better go” 
 einial you had. I am really very ste 


pid. 
“ You are never stupid , but I weary you.” 
“You are very kind to put it so; good- 
night, then.” 

e lingered a moment and then went away. 
Zella a after him with a smile. 

“ He will never have the pluck to use that,” 
she murmured. “I feel capable of any thing 
to-night; but that was avery harmless amuse- 
ment.” 

Once again she seated herself in her favor- 
ite chair, this time drawn up before the fire, 
that was pleasant in the chill evening. For 
an hour she sat absorbed in reverie, always 
having for its object Mark Edgewood and her 
recklesss love. Then she was roused by a 
loud ringing at the door; and a moment after, 
Manuel entered the room with a note. It was 
a telegraphic message, and ran thus: 

“Come to me at once—life or death. 

R. D.” 

She turned pale as she read these ominous 
words; her brother never would have sent 
for her so abruptly unless the matter had been 
of desperate importanc®. For a moment, all 
thought of her own plans was driven out of 
her mind by this phantom of possible danger 
to the brother she loved so dearly. There 
was a train to New York at midnight, which 
did not stop at Ryechester, but which she 
might take at the same place where she and 
Blanche had started. Bhe sent Manuel at 
once for a carriage, and in two hours was on 
her way to the city. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 


WueEn Blanche found herself alone with 
that man whom she so feared, a horrible dread 
overcame her ; and, worn out with all the fa- 
tigue and suffering of the past few hours, her 
senses reeled, and she sunk down in a swoon. 
As she fell, Dangerfield caught her and laid 
her gently on a sofa; he unloosed her.hat, 
threw back her heavy cloak, and pressed pas- 
sionate kisses on the pale face that was at last 
in his power. 

All this did not seem to recall the fainting 

irl to herself, and alarmed by the Jong con- 
tinuance of her unconsciousness, he threw 
open a window, pact in the cold night-air 
and then went into the adjoining room in 
search of water. When he returned, Blanche 
had opened her eyes and he caught at once 
the terror of her look. 

“Oh, Blanche, my angel!” he exclaimed, 
as he sprung to her side. “You are better 
darling !” 

“Why—why am I here?” she gasped. 

“ Because Pan you!” And he tried to 
ciasp his arms around her. ‘ 

She drew back with a shudder of intense 
repugnance, 

“ Where is Zella ?” she asked, looking wild- 

about the room. 

“ Zella has returned to Ryechester.” 

“ And left me alone here?” with an accent 
of intense agony in her voice. 

“Yes, dearest, alone with me.” And the 
evil light in his eyes blazed up more fiercely 
as he bent over ler. 

“Oh, Mr. Dangerfield, let me go! Take me 
back to my house!” 
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“No, no, Blanche, you are mine now—my 
bride at last.” 

“Oh, please take me away! Mr. Danger- 
field,” she added, with a sudden Jook of 
amazed terror. ‘“ You surely would not take 
advantage of my defenseless position to de- 
tain me against my will.” 

The innocent surprise that shone in her 
blue eyes smote Dangerfield with a sudden 
sense of guilt, and aroused for a moment his 
,atent sense of honor. He drew back a little 
as he said: “ Blanche, my desperate love for 
you must be my only excuse if I have done 
wrong; but I love you so madly, that I have 
been willing to risk every thing for you, and 
I have dared even to bring you here against 
your will.” 

“Was it for this, then, that Zella brought 
me away ?” 

“Yes; you know that I have always loved 
Now, all I ask of you is to be my 


“No, no, no’ she cried, passionately. 

“ Yes, Blanche, you must—you will! You 
can never return from this house except as 
my wife,” he added, fiercely. 

Again she lifted her pure eyes to his face 
with the same look of utter astonishment. 

“You really mean this, Mr. Dangerfield ? 
you will keep me here against my will, till I 
consent to marry you, though you know I 
love another man ?”’ 

Once more, her simplicity struck him with 
a sense of his own unmanliness. How could 
he look at those innocent eyes, and let her 
know all the baseness of which he had 
dreamed, “ My love alone must be my only 
excuse,” he said, sullenly, “ Blanche, you do 
not know how I have suffered ; it has driven 
me mad, till I haye resolyed to marry you at 
any cost.” 

“T shall never consent,” she said, firmly. 

“Foolish girl, you do not see how entirely 
you are in my power!” he exclaimed. “ You 
must marry me. No one else will ever wed 
you after this. Edgewood will never look on 
your face again, now that he knows you have 
eloped with me.” 

“ Does—does he think this?” she faltered, 
an ashy pallor oyerspreading her face. 

“Yes, he thinks you have run away with 
me of your own free will.” 

Then, for the first time, Blanche compre- 
hended all the horrors of her position; then 
she realized how utterly and hopelessly she 
was in Dangerfield’s power. As the awful 
consciousness of her fate struck home to her 
heart, she rose to her feet with a wild, gasping 


cry. 

x Help! help!” 

She uttered the word with a loud, ringing 
shriek that sounded even beyond the house, 
out into the night; then Dangerfield caught 
her in his arms; she saw the evil light of his 
eyes, and once more her senses failed her as, 
bas a groan, she sunk back in a deathlike 
aint. 

This swoon was even more alarming than 
the first. Dangerfield laid her on the sofa, 
and again opened the window; he sprinkled 
her pale brow with water, and chafed her 
cold hands; it was all in vain; no signs of 
life appeared ; at last, in great alarm, he went 
out to summon assistance. 

He had but just left the room when 
Blanche unclosed her eyes. Her first glance 
recalled her sharply to a consciousness of her 
situation, and she started up expecting to feel 
the iron clasp of Dangerfield’s arms. To her 
amazement, she found herself alone, and she 
sat up, Jooking about in bewilderment. On 
a sudden, she was startled by a slight tapping 
on the wall near her. 

“Serrez lu porte!” (Lock the door !) 

She heard these words distinctly pronoune- 
ed close beside her. Again the voice re- 
peated them. “Serrez la porte! Serrez la 
porte !” 

For a moment, Blanche was so startled, 
she was incapable of motion ; but the sound 
of an approaching step outside recalled her 
to herself, and she sprung to the door and 
turned the key. She was just in time; in 
another moment Dangerfield had his hand on 
the lock. Blanche staggered back to the sofa, 
faint and trembling. 

“ Keep still,” said the mysterious voice, in 
French. ‘“ Do not speak ; keep quite still.” 

Meantime, Dangerfield was trying the door; 
all was so silent within, he could not believe 
that any one had locked it; it must have 
caught of itself. He shook it violently, 


“Blanche! Blanche !” 
“Don’t answer,” said the voice. 
still!” 

“Can’t he get in?” whispered Blanche at 
last. 

“No, not very easily. Don’t be frightened. 
I will save you.” 

Dangerfield, outside, was heeoining in- 
tensely alarmed. ‘Blanche! Blanche!” he 
cried. “My God! she may be dying in there 
alone !” 

He shook the door so violently, that 
Blanche expected every moment to see it 
give way. 

“Now,” said the friendly French voice, 
“while he is making all that noise, go you 
to the other room oid open the window and 
door, then return here, and I will save you.” 

Blanche obeyed; weak as she was, she 
managed to go into the adjoining room, which 
was 2 bedroom elegantly furnished; she 
opened the window, which she saw, with a 
shudder, was heavily barred; then she undid 
the door and returned to the parlor. 

A suspicion of treachery had by this time 
come to Dangerfield. 

“Blanche! Blanche!” he cried, “ undo the 
door, or I will break it down!” 

““Don’t heed him,” said the voice. ‘“ Come 
here and help me to move this secretary.” 

It was a tall and handsome piece of furni- 
ture standing close by the sofa. Blanche 
went to it and exerted all her slender 
strength. She succeeded, with the aid of her 
mysterious friend, in moving it a few inches. 

“That is enough now; bring your hat and 
cloak, and all those things.” 

Blanche obeyed, picking up her bag, shawl, 
etc., and returning to the secretary. She be- 
held now that there was a door behind it, 
which was open. Dangerfield redoubled his 
efforts on the other door, which shook under 
his blows. Blanche glided through the small 
opening intoa dark room. She perceived the 
outlines of a woman’s form, who clasped her 
by the wrist. 

“Now help me once more; we must draw 
this back to its place.” 

By their united exertions, the secretary was 
rolled against the wall; the door closed and 
locked just as the new friends heard the heavy 
blows of an ax on the door of the parlor. 

“ You are faint and frightened,” whispered 
the mysterious lady, kindly, “ But you are 
safe now ; I will protect you at all risks.” 

“ How can I thank you,” faltered Blanche, 
gratefully. “Oh, you haye saved my life, 
for I would haye died sooner than marry 
him.” And in the darkness she pressed her 
lips to her companion’s hand. 

“Poor child,’ she murmured, gently. 
“Come here and lie down on my bed.’ 

“ You are sure he can not find me ?” asked 
Blanche, in fresh terror, as she heard the 
door give way, and then the yoice of Danger- 
field in loud and angry surprise. 

“No; he will think you have escaped by the 
door or window.” 

“But the window was barred.” 

“No matter, it will serve to puzzle him, 
when he finds it open,” ; 

They listened aptently to the sounds from 
the adjoining room. They heard Danger- 
field in loud conversation with some persons 
whose coarse voices betokened their inferior 
positions. 

“Who is he talking with ?” asked Blanche, 

“The man and woman who take care of 
the house-—horrible creatures !” 

“ Won't he come here to look for me?” 

“No!” she replied, bitterly. ‘“ This is the 
last place he will come to.” 

“She must have escaped,” they heard Dan- 

erfield say at last. “ She certainly isnot here, 

uick! She can not have gone far; we may 
yet overtake her. Molly, you stay to guard 
the house. Bill, you come with me.” 

There was a confused sound of their go 
out, and then all was still. Blanche breath 
more freely, 

“Can I get away from here?” she said. 
“Alas, no!” replied that sweet foreign 


“Keep 


‘voice, ‘“ Iam a prisoner like yourself.” 


* And may I ask you who it is has been so 
kind to me?” 

“T am Mr. Dangerfield’s wife !” 

“ His wife !” 

“ Yes, my poor child, even so, his wife,” 

“ And he would have married me!” 

“ He would have pretended to do 80,” 

“How horrible!’ And Blanche clung to 
her new friend, shuddering, 


/ 
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“Yes, dear child, he is a very bad man, 1 
fear. I bear his name, and I must tell you 
something of his wickedness. You under- 
stand all I say ?” 

“Yes,” replied Blanche. ‘TI am afraid that 
you find my French rather defective; it is 
some time since I left school.” 

“Oh no. You speak very well. But I 
have such a strong accent.” 

“T can understand you perfectly.” 

“Tam a Spaniard, and 1 speak no English 
at all. Iwas so afraid you would not know 
what I said when I told you to lock the door.” 

“Oh, yes; we were obliged to speak French 
constantly at school; and Zélla Dangerfield, 
who was my best friend then, spoke with the 
same accent you have. Do you think we are 
safe now ?”" 

“Yes; they will not return for some time.” 

“Then tell me how you came here.” 

“Tt is a long and sad story. Let me make 
you comfortable first. You are very tired; 
you must share my bed. Come, then, let me 

elp you.” 

“Thank you, madame.” 

“Call me Carlotta,” said her friend, impul- 
sively. 

And then she helped Blanche to undress, 
and when they were reposing side by side, se- 
cure in their companionship,she told her story. 

“T am thirty years old now,” began Car- 
lotta. ‘When you see me in the daylight 
you will be surprised, for I look older. My 
hair is already gray; but we Spanish women 
often fade early, and I have had a great deal 
of trouble. hen I was eighteen I was called 
beautiful. I may say so now, for it is all of 
the past. You know that Dangerfield is 

artly Spanish, and it was by his name of 
Don Raphael D’Escobar alone that I knew 
him then. He was young, impulsive, and 
ardent. He fell in love with me, and I, too 
loved him,” she said, with a deep sigh. “ 
married him. It was not long, and he 
wearied of me; he neglected me; he was 
unfaithful, I knew. He was always away 
from me a great deal; I lived in Spain, and 
he was much of histime in Paris ; yet I knew 
that he no longer loved me, that he loved 
other women. bore it all patiently, for I 
still loved him. Three years ago he eloped 
with the beautiful wife of an English noble- 
man, whom he metin Paris; the lady died 
two months afterward ; and it was in conse- 
quence of the indignation regarding that af- 
fair that he left Europe and came to this 
country. 

“T knew all; I bore all pen, ey ae RT 
his neglect, his coldness, every thing, or I 
loved him. The time passed on, and it was 
three years since I had seen him. I could 
bear it no longer, and came here. The night 
I arrived I knew he was not glad to see me; 
he was even angry at first; then he changed, 
pretended to be kind to me, and so I consent- 
ed to go where he wished. We went first to 
a hotel; and then telling me he had engaged 
pleasant lodgings for me, he brought me here 
—here, where I soon knew I was a prisoner ! 
That was a week ago; I have not seen him 
since.” 

“ How cruel !” 

“Cruei! Yes! I could not understand 
his object at first. I understand it all now— 
he wished to deceive you with a pretended 
marriage, and so would keep me a prisoner 
till it was over. I have had nothing to do in 
this miserable solitude; I can not talk with 
the creatures who wait on me, because they 
speak only English. I discovered this door, 
and because it might perchance afford a 
means of escape, I studied how to open it. I 
have little strength, and no skill at any such 
thing; but by patient labor I succeeded at 
last in making a sort of a key of a nail I 
found in the wall. With this I opened the 
door. I was bitterly disappointed to find it 
went only into another room; however, I 
pushed aside the secretary, and examined the 
apartments, I was amazed at the luxury of 
the furniture, so different to what I have in 
here,” she said, bitterly. ‘ This room is yery 


‘wretched. 


“Tt was only this morning that I made this 
discovery ; to-night, when I heard voices, I 
listened 


Blanche pressed her companion’s hand, 
feeling what the poor wife must have suffered 
in hearing her husband address another in 
such language. 

“ Yes, it was very bitter,” said Carlotta. “TI 


suffered so much in my lonely soli- 


tude, that at last I resolved to come here. 
I was so excited, so anxious; and when I 
saw him, his coldness smote my heart like 
ice. Up to this time, he had been negligent, 
but that was all. That night, wher came 
to him with my heart all warm with love, he 
lied to me, and deceived me! This evening, 


if I had found that he had tintin & willing | 


captive to these rooms, and that I must listen 
to his lawless love, I could have killed them 
both.” 

And even in the darkness, Blanche could 
feel how her companion trembled with emo- 
tion. 

“Oh, Carlotta !” 

“Yes,” she went on, fiercely. ‘ My love 
has been too roughly tried; and now, God 
forgive me, but in this last week I have 
thought very much of revenge! To-night, 
though, when I saw that his insulting suit 
inspired in you only terror, I resolyed to save 
you.” 

“ And you did! How can I ever thank you 
enough.” 

“I would have sayed you at all hazards, 
had chance not favored me as it did. I have 
a little pistol close beside me, that Raphael 
never thought of my possessing. I would 
have shot him down here, before my very 
eyes, if he should have done any thing to 
harm an innocent girl like you.” 

“ Oh, Carlotta !” 

“Yes, I would! You do not know how 
fierce our Spanish nature is when aroused | 
I have suffered long enough in silence and 
meekness; he had better not tempt me too 
far! But you do not love him?” she asked, 
presently. 

“No, no! I detest him !” 

“You know I could not understand what 
was said. I only guessed that you wished to 
escape, from your tone and looks.” 

“T was to be married to another man—a 
man whom I love—to-day.” 

And as Blanche spoke, the remembrance 
of all her misery rushed freshly upon her, 
and she burst into a passion of tears. ; 

Carlotta was very kind and gentle with 
her, and so gradually Blanche told all her 
story. 

The Spanish lady recognized in the descrip- 
tion of Edgewood the gentleman who had so 

Olitely assisted her, and was more interested 
in the lovers from this knowledge. She 
soothed the poor blonde’s sorrow with assur- 
ances that she might yet be happy, and com- 
forted her so much with hope of the future, 
that she fell asleep at last, with her load of 
sorrow much lightened. 

The outraged wife did not sleep for long 
hours after the tranquil breathing of her com- 
panion assured her of her repose. Her gen- 
tle nature had been stirred to its utmost 
depths by what she had heard this night, and 
po was oppressed with forebodings of the 
uture. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 


DANGERFIELD and his subordinate prose- 
cuted what was, of course, a useless search, 
until its hopelessness became evident. Thus. 
bitterly disappointed and enraged, he returned 
to his hotel, not to sleep, however—to rave in 
helpless wrath over the unexpected flight of 
his victim, and to avow, again and again, 
that once secured, she should not lightly es- 
cape from his power. 

Meantime Blanche slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion and weariness; and when she awoke 
it was broad day, and Carlotta was already 
up and dressed. Now she saw, for the first 
time, how sweetly sad was the face of the 
friend who had rescued her; how her black 
hair was already streaked with gray, and the 
hopeless melancholy that looked out of her 
large dark eyes. 

Her first glance around the room’ showed 
Blanche what a wretched place it was. 
Small, evidently a wing added to the main 
building, which contained the room she had 
first seen; it was low of ceiling, with two 
windows, which were heavily barred, except 
across half a foot of the top, which cotfid be 


lotta’s gentle spirit had been aroused, under 
so much insult, to angry bitterness. 

After Blanche was dressed, the first anxiety 
that presented itself was as to how she could 
be hidden from the woman who would short+ 
ly bring Carlotta’s breakfast. There was no 
closet to the room, no wardrobe, not even a 
curtain to the window. 


“1 will tell you,” said Carlotta, at last. , 


“The best place will be for you to go into the 
next room, While she is here; there is no one 
there now. I think it will be safe.” 

This seemed, indeed, the only feasible plan 
of concealment; and accordingly, when the 
sound of an approaching step warned them 
that the woman was coming, Blanche stepped 
into the parlor through the door which she 
and Carlotta had previously arranged. She 
trembled as she stood again in the scene of 
last night’s adventure, but, although she had 
to wait some time until the other room was 
put in order, no one molested her. When 
Carlotta was again alone, she asked Blanche: 

“Is that door still open?’ she asked, 
eagerly, with a sudden hope. “Tf the lock 
is yet broken, we might perchance escape.” 

ith trembling haste they went to examine 
it. It was secured on the outside; that chance 
of flight was vain, and sadly they returned to 
the wretched little room. 

“How lonely you must have been here!” 
said Blanche, glancing around the dismal 
apartment. 

“ Lonely, indeed !” replied Carlotta. “No 
fiends, no books, no employment, nothing to 
do but to think all the time! To think of' all 
that was so hard, so bitter |” 

“My poor, kind friend! But these windows 
—is there no hope from them ?” 

“None! Look out.” 

Blanche stepped up into a chair, for the 
small opening was considerably above her 
head—even then the window was so heavily 
barred that she could see but a little way, 
The prospect was indeed hopeless; a deep 
yard inclosed by a high board-fence, and be- 
yond that a dreary waste of mud, with here 
and there a huge rock appearing through the 
soil, and at some distance off, a few squalid 
houses. There was no hope of rescue there. 
Very few persons ever passed across that de- 
solate square, and these few were so far re- 
moved by the extent of the yard that there 
was no chance of attracting their attention 
by voice or signal. 

Disheartened, Blanche turned away. How 
long must she remain in this prison? and 
must she not surely, sooner or later, be dis- 
covered by Dangertield? For the sake of her 
companion, she tried to combat her fears, and 
so talked with her cheerfully, but it was a 
poor attempt. Each of these two women was 
oppressed with a load of sorrow, and struggle 
with it as they might, it lay heavy on the 
heart. 

At last the slow day wore away, and it 
grew to be four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hour at which Carlotta’s second meal was 
brought to her. Again the preparations were 
made for Blanche’s escape in the parlor, and 
when the heavy tread sounded she went into 
her hiding-place. She stood just beyond the 
secretary, her heart beating nervously until 
she heard the door of Carlotta’s room closed 
and locked, then she moved to regain her 
asylum. At that instant there was a noise 
behind her that struck her with terror; she 
sprung forward, but before she could reach 
the door, her wrist was seized, and Danger 
field was looking into her eyes. 

“ Blanche! you here!” he shouted. “ Mine 
at last!” 

Fera moment Blanche had been paralyzed 
with fear; now his words gave her strength 
for resistance, and she struggled in his grasp 
as zhe uttered shriek after shriek. 

‘Help me! Save me! Help! help! help!” 

Dangerfield smiled. “That outcry is use+ 
less; no one can hear you.” : 

He paused abruptly, the words checked on 
his lips; his wife stood before him. 

“ Carlotta!” 

“Yes, Raphael, your wife.” 

He drew back, still holding Blanche. 

“ Oh, Carlotta, save me!” she cried. 

Carlotta came forward, her face stern, and 


opened sufficiently to admit light and air, | an unwonted angry air in her dark eyes. 


he walls were dingy, the carpet shabby, the 
furniture scanty; her indignation swelled 


| 


“Let her go, Raphael,” she said. 
“ Never,” he replied. “She is mine. Ah! 


Blanche’s heart as she contrasted all this with you think to thwart me, with your jealous 
the luxury that Dangerfield had prepared for plans. You are helpless here; she can not 
pond husband so much in all these years, | her; and she did not wonder that even Car- escape me now. 


He dragged Blanche toward the inner 


| 
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room. She knew that, once locked up there, 
he could return ‘and again imprison his wife. 
All the agony she suffered lent strength to 
her resistance. 

“Oh, Carlotta, he will shut me up there! 
Save me! save me!” 

“ Raphael,” she said, “have you no honor 
or manliness? Let her go.” 

He only looked at his wife with a triumph- 


* ant smile on his face that. made it absolutely 


a 


fiendish, and wound his arms more closely 
around Blanche. 

“Once more, Raphael, for God’s sake, let 
her go!” 

“Never.” 

He had reached the door now with the 
struggling girl. “Carlotta, 1 am almost ex- 
hausted ! h, pity me! save me!” wept 
Blanche. 

Carlotta came nearer. 
life, let her go !” 

Her face was set and resolute now, her 
eyes ablaze. Dangerfield answered her only 
with an impatient oath as he seized Blanche 
with’a furious grasp and stepped into the door- 
way. Blanche gave one last agonizing scream, 
then there was a sharp crack—Dangerfield 
released her with a sudden convulsive move- 
ment, and fell heavily to the floor. She start- 
ed away as she saw his face grow ghastly and 
his eyes close. He was powerless to injure 
her now; she was free ‘at Jast! 

As the faint smoke curled away, Carlotta 
saw what had happened. With a wild cry 
she flung away the little pistol that had done 
bo such service, and sprung to her husband’s 
side. 

“Raphael! Raphael! forgive me! Oh, my 
God, what have I done? Thave killed him!” 

She stooped over him, raising his héad on 
her knee, and looking up at Blanche with an 
agonized face. ; 

“Oh, Blanche, call some one! ring the 
bell! he is dying!” Then she went on mur- 
muring low passionate words of endearment, 
stopping every now and then to press a kiss 
on his pallid brow. 

Blanche soon discovered a bell, which she 
rung until the attendant appeared. She was 
a coarse-faced, evyil-looking woman, in a taw- 
dry dress. 

“ What have you done to him?” she asked, 
staring in amazement at the group. 

“Tell her to help me put him on the bed,” 
said Carlotta to Blanche, who translated the 
words, “and send for a doctor.” 

The woman assisted in removing him into 
the bedroom and laying him on the couch. 
At that moment, Dangerfield opened his eyes 
with a faint groan, 

“What has happened? Oh, I remember— 
you shot me!” he murmured, with a revenge- 
ful glance at Carlotta. 

‘ orgive me, Raphael !” 

“No,” he said, sternly.. Then, turning to 
the woman, “ Molly, come here.” He pressed 
his hand to his side with a groan of pain, for 
a moment turning so faint that he could not 
speak; then he recovered himself with a 
mighty effort, and whispered in the ear of 
the attendant: “Shut the young lady up in 
the other room, and send Bill here. Keep the 
doors locked.” 

“Come with me, young lady,” said the wo- 
man, roughly. 

Blanche looked at Carlotta. She was kneel- 
ing by the bedside, weeping passionately. It 
seemed useless ‘to disturb her or thrust fresh 
sorrow upon her, when she had already done 
so much for her; and feeling that for the pre- 
sent, at least, she was safe, Blanche obeyed in 
silence, and suffered herself to be secured in 
Carlotta’s room. 

This done, Molly soon found the man, who 
was, indeed, watching at the door, curious to 
know the meaning of all the sounds he had 
heard. He went in, a large, coarse-looking 
fellow, with lowering brow and ‘sensual 
mouth. Dangerfield was growing every mo- 


“Tf you value your 


ment fainter, but he whispered te him the di- 


rections to find a physician in whom he had 
confidence; and even, with a shaking hand, 
traced out the telegram which was to be sent 
to Zella. He gaye no orders as to Carlotta; 
so she was allowed to remain there, watching 
with desperate anxiety the pale form of the 
husband whom she loved with intense ten- 
derness, noW that her hand hud wrought him 
this harm. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 
ZELLA’S LAST APPEAL. 


WHEN Zella reached her brother's bedside, 
at four o’clock in the morning, she found 
him in a high fever, and completely uncon- 
scious. The physician who had been sum- 
moned had pronounced his wound to be very 
PS del and it might at any moment prove 
fatal. The ball had been extracted from his 
side; but, in its course through his body, it 
had caused so much internal injury that it 
was impossible to determine the conse- 
quences, 

Carlotta was hanging over her husband in 
an agony of distress and love; the doors 
were open now, so that she might escape at 
any moment, but she had no thought of leay- 
ing him. Her one hope was that his life 
might be spared, her one wish to devote all 
her strength and attention to nursing him. 

The injury to Dangerfield had been as- 
ceribed to accident. The people in the house 
were little likely to betray its secrets. The 
physician, if he had any suspicions, might 
be trusted not to disclose them. He was a 
young Spaniard, whom Dangerfield knew to 
be skillful and unscrupulous, safe to be con- 
fided in, if he were paid well enough for his 
secrecy. There was, therefore, no danger to 


Carlotta from any consequences of Wer daring 


act. However, the poor lady thought little 
enough of any such terror; she was over- 
whelmed with grief that hers should have 
been the hand that struck the fatal blow, 
though she could not yet regret that her hus- 
band had been saved from any further in- 
fumy. 

Zella was pale and breathless with anxiety 
and alarm when at last she stood in the 
darkened room where her brother lay. From 
Doctor Diego, whom Dangerfield had sent to 
meet her at the depot,'she had heard some- 
thing of what had happened; but when she 
saw him lying there with bloodshot eyes and 
ghastly face, her anguish was almost as great 
as that of the unhappy wife. Zella loved her 
brother with all the strength of her passion- 
ate nature ; and to see him thus helpless and 
suffering, was distress so deep that for a little 
while she never thought of her personal in- 
terests. She eagerly questioned the physi- 
cian again and again as to the chances of his 
recovery ; and, seeing how dubious his an- 
swers were, her grief increased in intensity. 

For some hours these three—the wife, the 
sister, and the physician—watched ulmost in 
silence at Dangerfield’s bedside. At last, 
toward morning, a slight change for the bet~ 
ter took place, the wounded man fell into a 
sleep, and Doctor Diego went away. 

Then, for the first time, Zella and Carlotta 
were alone together. When Zella came in, 
she had greeted Carlotta kindiy (their ‘sy 
sonal intercourse had always been friendly) ; 
since then, she had been watching her nar- 
rowly. There was some mystery about this 
accident, she was convinced, and now she 
turned to her with the abrupt question ; 

“ Carlotta, how did this happen?” 

The wife was kneeling with her head 
buried in the pillow, by her husband’s side, 
in the attitude she had maintained nearly all 
through the night. She looked up now with 
her tear-stained eyes, showing no shrinking, 

“T did it.” 

« You P 

“ Yes, Zella, I shot Raphael, my husband 
whom I love, as you know, better than life.” 

“Why?” 

“To save him from acrime. Oh, Zella! I 
do not ask you to forgive me; yet if he only 
lives, J can not regret it.” 

“ What was the matter ?” 

“T can not tell you; it is his secret.” 

“T think I can guess it.” 

“Did you know of the young lady he 
wished to marry?” 

“Yes; where is she?” asked Zella, sud- 
denly, with all her interest freshly aroused. 

“J don’t know. She went out with Molly 
just after Raphael was hurt. She is probably 
with herfriends' by this time.” 

A sudden anguish contracted Zella’s heart 
as witha spasm. ©“ With her friends!” Was 
all her plotting in vain, then, and had she 
already rejoined Edgewood? 

“Tt was to save her, then, that you did 
this ?” 

Cie ack ‘ 

And weeping afresh, as she recalled all 
the horrors of the past night, Carlotta told 
Zella what had happened. : 
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When the recital was finished, Zella, wholly 
absorbed in her own interests, started up to 
leave the room. 

“Zella!” cried Carlotta, passionately, “say 
to me some word of kindness! Tell me at 
least that you think it is better to have done 
as I have than to have permitted him to carry 
out his plan.” 

“Tf-he dies, I will never forgive you,” re- 
plied Zella, fiercely. ‘“ Even as it is, you 
have done me a deadly injury.” 

She went out into the parlor and rung the 
bell impatiently. Molly appeared in a mo- 
ment. 

“Where is the young lady?” she de- 
manded. 4 

‘In there,” replied the woman, indicating 
the small room. 

A new light leaped into Zella’s eyes. 

“ What! Shut up there?” 

“Yes; the master ordered it before he grew 
erazy.” " 

s fear does the doctor know it ?” 
“ 0. ” 


No one knew it then; for Carlotta sup- 
posed Blanche to have gone away at that 
time. Fresh hope came into Zella’s heart as 
she handed Molly a twenty-dollar bill, and 
ordered her to keep Blanche securely im- 
prisoned until she received orders from her- 
self or Dangerfield for her liberation. 

Circumstances favored the entire conceal-~ 
ment of the tragedy which had occurred in 
that forlorn up-town house from the knowl- 
edge of all those interested in its inmates. 
Dangerfield’s supposed marriagewith Blanche 
accounted for the disappearance of those 
two; and, as no one in the house was likely 
to divulge its secrets, no account whatever of 
the accident went abroad. 

For three days, Dangerfield hung between 
life and death, requiring the constant and de- 
voted attentions of both wife and sister. 
Then a change for the better took place, 
although weak and prostrated, and suff ering 
great pain. The fever disappeared, and he 
grew conscious of what was going on around 
him. They saw that there-was a look of 
reason in his dark eyes, although he was so 
weak that he did not attempt to speak, and 
knew that the worst danger was past. 

Leaving Carlotta weeping tears of thank- 
fulness at his hope of recovery, Zella, now 
that the pressure of her most desperate 
anxiety was removed, turned to the prosecu- 
tion of her own plans, She k that 
Blanche could not be kept much Meiger @ 
prisoner there. At any moment she might 
grow desperate, and perhaps succeed in com- 
municating with Carlotta, What was to be 
done, then, must be done at once. The only 
hope of winning Edgewood was in this last 
appeal she wasabout to make to him. She: 
was staking her last chance of suecess on the 
attempt to win from him some tenderness by 
proving how great was her own love, now 
when it might touch him by its contrast with 
Blanche’s seeming treachery. 

Her hands trembled as she made her toilet 
as they had not trembled amid all her dis- 
tress for her brother, or when she handed 
that poison to Mr. Grafton. She saw that 
she was very pale, and that her large eyes 
looked larger than usual for, the dark lines 
beneath them; but she saw, too, that this 
only added a new charm to her beauty, giv- 
ing ita pensive grace more attractive even 
than her most brilliant health, and in this 
subtly appealing for the pity she went to 
claim. 

The dress she chose was very quiet, a 
heavy black silk, with rich lace collar and 
sleeves, but without any color except in the 
amethyst ornaments she wore. er hair 
she dressed soraewhat negligently, so as fully 
to display its raven luxuriance; then she 
wrapped herself in a large black cloak, draw- 
ing the hood over her head as she entered the 
carriage, and concealing her face with a vail 
when she reached the door of Edgewood’s 
lodging house, although it was eight o’clock 
of a dark evening. 

She sent the coachman in to inquire if he 
was at home, and awaited his return, crouch- 
ing back in the shade of the earriage, faint 
and trembling with excitement. On this in- 
terview depended so much—her own future, 
the fate, perchance the lives, of others besides 
herself, In a moment the man reappeared. 
Yes, the gentleman was at home, and he 
opened the door for her to alight. 

In truth, Edgewood had scarcely left the 
house since his return from Ryechester; 
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light of heart as he had always hitherto been, 
for the time this blow had prostrated him 
entirely, He had loved Blanche with such a 
deep, tender, and trusting affection, she had 
seemed to him the embodiment of all that 
was pure and lovely, and her treachery 
had outraged every fiber of hisnature. That 
she had been deceived in some way he had 
little doubt; that she had loved him seemed 
certain ; but, after all, there must, he thought, 
have been some awful falseness in her con- 
duet, that was utterly unlike all that he had 
pictured her to be; and still he loved her 
eyen now as passionately as ever; he could 
not shake off her haunting memory ; the tone 
of her yoice, the look of her blue eyes, were 
ever before him. In vain he tried to rouse 
himself and fling off this stupor of grief; all 
his former pursuits had lost their interest, and 
he felt as if he could not yet face the ques- 
tions of his friends. So he had remained shut 
up in his own rooms, struggling with his sor- 
row, and not yet able to master it; he had 
seen almost no one since his return, and Zella 
had wisely directed the coachman simply to 
inquire if he was at home, and not to an- 
nounce her, as she feared being refused ad- 
mittance. 

Satisfied that she was sure of finding him, 
she glided up-stairs and to the door of his 
parlor. On the threshold she paused again; 
the falsehoods she must utter this night might 
well appall even her. Reckless as she had 
been in her pursuit of this man’s love, treach- 
erous as had been her conduct, the risk she 
must incur now, made her tremble even at 
the lastmoment. Overcoming this hesitation 
presently, she knocked gently ; there was no 
reply. She knocked again; no answer. But 
a slight sound within told her there was 
some one there; and after listening a few sec- 
onds, she pushed open the door and passed 
over the threshold. 

Edgewood was lying on a couch drawn up 
before the fire, his head buried in a cushion, 
his whole attitude expressing utter dejection. 
He stirred sllghtly at the sound of Zella’s 
entrance; but the door swung almost noise- 
lessly, and as she stood still for a moment, he 
remained unconscious of her approach. She 
paused to subdue the tumultuous beating of 
her heart, now that she was at last in the 
presence of the man for whose loye she had 
dared so much; then she crossed the room 
and toyghed him lightly on the shoulder. 
He started up with an exclamation of sur- 
pea and she threw back her cloak and 

00! 


“ Zella !? 

“Yes, Mark.” 

And she dropped on the floor beside him, 
and laid her hand on on his arm. 

“Why are you here?” he asked, eagerly. 
“Ts there any news about Blanche?” 

“ No.” 

“Nothing? Have you heard nothing from 
your brother since—since they went away ?” 

Resolute as she was, Zella flinched a little 
under this earnest regard of those gray eyes 
as ahe said: 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“Then why have you come here?” 

“To see you, Mark. Because I heard noth- 
ing of you, and I could remain away no 
longer—because I long to do what I can to 
comfort you.” : 

“You have been very imprudent, Miss 
Dongerfield,” he said, coldly. ‘But pray 
take this seat; forgive me for my rudeness 
in not sooner offering it to you; but I have 
been so absorbed in one thought of late, that 
when I saw you I forgot every thing but my 
eagerness on that point.” 

Tella rose, but she did not accept the chair 
he offered her; she remained close beside 


m. 

“ Mark, is this your reception of me? have 
you no kind word for me?” 

“You forget, Miss Dangerfield, that by 
your brother’s conduct there can never be 
jany thing but enmity between his family and 
‘myself.” 

“Not toward me! Oh, Mark, you surely 
do not include me in your anger.” 

“1 have no wish to injure you, Miss Dan- 
gerfeld. Iam = sorry you have been so 
unwise as to come here this evening, that is 


I 
“ Mark! Mark! I came because I love you! 
I leve you, Mark, I love you! Oh, have 


some ss for me, and let me see Li | 


sometimes et me try and comfort you! 


will devote my whole life and thoughts to 
your happiness if you will permit it. 

He raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“Miss Dangerfield, you only pain me by 
this appeal.” 

“Oh, Mark ! don’t beso unkind!” And her 
dark eyes were full of eloquent pleadin 
“T love you even more than you have love 
her; then why will you net show me some 
compassion? Judge of my sufferings by 
your own, and at least let me love you unre- 
buked. No,no! Do not interrupt me!” 
And she clasped her hands entreatingly as 
she went on with her passionate words. “I 
love you! I love you with all the strength 
of my nature! I will be to you the most de- 
voted wife that ever a man had! I am 
wealthy, and all my wealth shall be yours! 
All Lask is that you will let me love you! 
Let me try to comfort you! I will ask at 
first no love in return! I will trust to my 
own untiring affection to make you forget at 
last that you ever had another oan fark, 
Mark! don’t drive me away !” 

As she spoke, she had gradually sunk on 
her knees at his feet, her hands upraised im- 
ploringly, her passionate eyes regarding him 
with wistful supplication. He saw how pale 
she wass he believed it was for love of him ; 
he could not look on that beautiful woman 
thus prostrate before him unmoved; a shade 
of pity came into his sad, gray eyes, and he 
took her hands, as he said, gently : 

“Pray get up; it grieves me deeply to see 
you thus. Here, sit beside me on the sofa.” 

She obeyed, sinking down close to him as 
she whispered : , 

“Oh, Mark, you willlet me love you, won't 
you? My own, my adored Mark ! 

For a moment, the scene around Edgewood 
faded away; he was once more in that gay 
supper-room in Paris, alone with this beauti- 
ful woman; there he had been the suppliant 
—now it was she.who sued to him; yet even 
then she had murmured to him those same 
low, caressing words, that had seemed to him 
then more seductive than any voice he had 
ever heard. As her breath stirred his hair, 
and she bent her beautiful face near his, a 
strong temptation assailed him to try to 
drown regret in her loye—to listen to this 
siren voice, and pledge himself to this en- 
chantress, whose devotion might perchance 
give him at least a few moments of oblivion, 
Then the image of Blanche rose up before 
him; he thought of the treachery of which 
he suspected this woman, and drew back with 
a shudder from her embrace. 

“Miss Dangerfield, all this is folly!” he 
said. ‘“ You only pain me, and give yourself 
cause for regret by words which you will 
soon wish unsaid!” 

“ Mark, you refuse my love?” 

“Do you insist upon an answer to that 
question ?” 

“Yes,” she said, drawing back and looking 
into his eyes. “Tell me at once if my devo- 
tion is hopeless.” 

“T can never love you!” he said, thinkin 
it most kind to be explicit in his reply. “It 
is probable that I never shall love any one. 
I have loved Blanche so much !” 

She hid her face in her hands, her frame 
shaken with emotion. Edgewood remained 
by her side motionless and silent, At last 
she looked up, and he was startled by the 
haggard misery of her gaze. 

owl you let me see you again ?” 

“Tt is better not, Miss Dangerfield. This 
interview has been intensely painful to me. 
I do not wish to be unkind, but I had rather 
never again see any thing to recall your 
brother's treachery !’ 

“Then you wish that we should be stran- 
gers hereafter ?” 

“Yes, it would be better.” And he rose, 
as he said, “ You did not come alone, did 
you? Shall I wait on you to your carriage, 
or would you rather go by yourself ?” 

She started up and came to him, her eyes 
blazing with a sudden fire. 

“Once more, Mark, is this to be an eternal 
parting ?” ; 

“Why do you make me repeat what is 
painful, Miss Dangerfield?) It is better for 
both of us that we should not meet again !” 

“ Will os bid me a kind good-by ?” she 
asked, holding out her hands. 

He drew back. 

“Miss Dangerfield, I had rather not! I 
can hold no friendship with those who have 
helped to deceive me |” 


“The consequences be on your own head 
then !” she cried, drawing her cloak around 
her, and raising one white hand menacingly. 
“You have scorned my love, beware of my 
hate !” 

_And without one backward glance, with 
lips set and “xe resolute for ill, she passed 
| rapidly away from his presence, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DANGERFIELD’S DOOM. 


ANOTHER week dragged on slowly to the 
watchers at Dangerfield’s bedside; he was 

ining in strength daily, that was beyond a 

oubt. Doctor Diego pronounced him out 

of danger, and his wife no longer suffered 
from the awful fear that had for many days 
haunted her. But although he was thus con- 
valescent it was evident that he must be for 
a very long period an invalid; the slightest 
motion was attended by fierce internal pain ; 
and there was a strange powerlessness about 
the limbs on the wounded side. 

For some time, although he was evidently 
quite conscious, Dangerfield seemed strangely 
indifferent to what was going on around him; 
he scarcely spoke, except in reply to the 
physician’s questions, and lay for hours in a 
sort of stupor which was not sleep; even 
when he was awake, his black eyes had a 
singular softness in them that had never been 
seen there before, as he listlessly watched the 
movements of those around him, Zella still 
remained at her post, pale and stern, obsery- 
ing her brother’s progress toward recovery 
anxiously ; but when not in actual attendance 
on him, sitting for long hours absorbed in 
reverie so profound that she seemed utterly 
unconscious of what was passing around her, 

Carlotta was Dangerfield’s most devoted 
nurse; she scarcely left his side, day and 
night, watching him untiringly, only sleep- 
ing at rare intervals when he slept, noting 
his slightest motion, interpreting his wants 
before he was fairly awake to them Limself. 
She saw that his dark eyes were often on 
her; sometimes with throbbing heart she 
seemed to see a shade of tenderness in them ; 
but thus far he had said no word to her, and 
her patient devotion had met with no reward 
but his improvement under her care. She 
knew that he was gaining strength con- 
stantly ; she was sure that he was aware of 
her presence and attentions, and she felt that 
she had happiness enough when she pressed 
her cheek to his hand and it was not with- 
drawn, or even ventured to kiss it timidly. 

Thus two weeks crept away from the time 
of Dangerfield’s wound, when, one afternoon, 
as Doctor Diego sat beside him, he signified 
a wish to be left alone with him. In meek 
obediexrce, Carlotta, who was the only other 
person in the room, glided away; then Dan- 
gerfield looked up with some of the old fire 


in his eyes, 
great deal 


“Diego,” he said, “I am a 
stronger and better. I ought to be almost 
well; why am 1 not? Tell me the worst. I 
can bear it.” 

The young Spaniard glanced away un- 
easily. 

& oa will be better yet, Escobar,” he re- 
plied. 

“JT know I shall; but not well—tell me 
what is it? I have seen your anxiety; I 
have guessed somewhat at your fears by your 
bien bane I have waited till I felt myself 

onger; to-day I am very comfortable, ex-, 
cept for that 
me what it is?” 

“Tt is the effect of the internal disturbance 
caused by the bullet,” 

“ Yes, I understand that; but what is the 
effect? Come, Diego, I am very brave. Is 
it paralysis?” 

‘he young physician half-averted his face, 
as he answered ; 
, z a is, Escobar. I have feared it from the 
rst !” 

Dangerfield, pale as he was, grew paler as 
he sbut his teeth firmly. rene 

“ My God!” 

“There may be a hope of recovery, Esco- 
bar,” said Doctor Diego, eagerly. 

When ?” 

“J can not say. It must, of course, be 
some time. But after you have nagaenen your 
general health, with care and judicious treat- 

| ment it is quite possible you may be well 
f again.” 


eadly numbness. Now tell 
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“ But you have not much nope ?” 

“ Yes, I have a good deal, for you have a 
very fine constitution.” 

“ Meantime, though, I shall be a cripple.” 

“That may be only for a few months,” 

“Tunderstand. This is the best hope you 
can give me—a lingering convalescence, a 
long period when I shall be disabled—per- 
chance paralysis for the rest of my life.” 

“Oh, Escobar! I am sorry you have forced 
me to say all this!” 

“You have done right, my friend,” replied 
Dangerfield, with strange gentleness. “ Now 
leave me. I had better be alone.” 

The physician went away, and Carlotta re- 
turned to her post. Her husband lay with 
his face half averted in the pillows, and his 
eyes closed; she did not disturb him, and for 
many hours he remained thus, almost mo- 
tionless. 

Who can tell what conflict went on during 
that silent night in the heart of the reckless 
man? Gone forever was his pa his 
strength—all the splendid manhood in which 
he had gloried. ever again would he be 
able to overthrow with his own might all ob- 
stacles to his mad desires ; never again could 
he laugh at all restraints, and scorn all laws, 
as, fearless of fatigue he plunged into the wild 
dissipations that had given the best zest 
to his life. A helpless cripple, henceforth he 
must depend upon others for care and com- 
fort, and look to the love he had outraged for 
his sole hope of the future. As he thought 
of the retribution that had come to him from 
the hand of the woman he least feared, what 
phantoms arose out of the dark past and 
floated before him, weighing down his con- 
science with the weight of all the guilt and 
misery he had wrought! 

The shades of the women whose happi- 
ness and honor he had ruined, came up be- 
fore him, from the graceful Spanish girl 
whose grave had been green nearly twenty 
years, to the pale, fair English lady, whose 
dishonored tomb was shaded by no flowers 
of affectionate remembrance; and the sad 

eyes of those who had died for his evil love, 

e fierce eyes of those who had sunk into 
utter sin, after his touch had blighted them, 
seemed to stare out of the darkness with re- 
entless reproach. 

Last of all, and most persistent, was the 
remembrance of Blanche, the innocent girl 
for whom he had dared so much. Now all 
hope of her love was vain; thus stricken, he 
could no longer plot how to delude her inte 
a marriage that should be no marriage. As 
he recalled now what had passed, he realized 
somewhat his own awful wickedness; weak, 
and a as he was, the mad passion he 
had felt for her faded utterly away; and for 
the first time, into his evil heart came the 
thought of repentance and reparation. 

Toward morning, exhausted with the men- 
tal conflict of the night, Dangerfield fell into 
asleep. When he awoke, the day was some- 
what advanced, and he found himself, as 
usual, alone with Carlotta. As soon as he 
opened his eyes, she came to him to attend 
upon him. He accepted her services, as on 
other mornings, in silence; then when the 
last grateful attention was complete, and she 
removed the breakfast she had administered 
with her own hands, he called her to his side. 

“ Carlotta !” 

“ Yes, Raphael!” 

And a light of sudden joy came into her 
patient eyes. 

“Sit down here.” And he put out his hand 
feebly. ‘Can you forgive me?” 

“Oh, Raphael!” And she dropped on her 
knees beside him, pressing his hand passion- 
ately to her lips. “Can you forgive me, my 
husband, for the wrong I have done you?” 

“ Carlotta, it is nothing to all that I have 
made you suffer, my poor wife, in these oo 
past. Iam glad—yes, Carlotta, I am glad— 
that you saved me from that last crime; there 
has pai wrong enough in my life without 
that 

“ Raphael, you do really forgive me?” she 
asked, looking up in tearful rapture. 

“Ido more, I ask only for your pardon.” — 

“Oh, my love, my own Paphiael; that is 


granted long ago. My darling, you must re- 
cover now, and we shall be happy together 
et.” 


He shook his head feebly, and a spasm of 
pain crossed his face. 

“ No, Carlotta, I shall not be well for long 
months; I shall be a helpless cripple even 
after I leave this bed.” 


Ac WICKED 


WOMAN. 


“ Ana yet you forgive me ?” 

“ As I hope to be forgiven.” 

“But, Raphael, you will recover after a 
while, and then I will nurse you so faithfully, 
I will be so devoted to you, that you will cer- 
tainly get well.” 


He smiled faintly. “My poor Carlotta, I 


know that you will do all that you can for 


AD i ought to, after what I have done. Oh, 
Raphael! it breaks my heart to see you lyin 
there so pale and wan, and know that I di 
it. ye have suffered terribly since you were 


“T believe you have; but once for all, you 
must never speak again of what has happen- 
ed. It was less thanI deserved from you; if 

ou had killed me, it would have been but 
just. As it is, I will try to live for your sake, 
carissma.” 

As he turned to her with the old caressing 
word she nad not heard him utter tor so many 
long tooo Carlotta’s heart overflowed with 
its fullness of joy ; she bent dewn to kiss her 
husband, and as he responded to her touch, 
the first faint hope of a better life in the fu- 
ture dawned in Dangerfield’s mind. 

Later that same day, Dangerfield sent for 
Zella. 

* My sister,” he said, “all our plans have 
failed.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, sullenly. 

“There is nothing left, then, but for us to 
repair what we have done.” 

“ How ?” demanded Zella, fiercely. 

“ By giving up Blanche.” 

She drew back with a look of despair. 

‘You are resolved on that ?” 

“Tt had better be,” he said, with unwonted 
gentleness. “ Zella, you will perhaps scarcely 
believe me when I talk to you of repentance.” 

“No,” she replied, with an undisguised 
a “T have no regret for what has pass- 
ed.” 

“T have; but even now, Zella, I would 
nesitate to do this without your consent.” 

“ Then you no longer love her ?” 

“Love is not for me,” he replied, with a 
deep aah “ Zella, 1am a helpless cripple, 
and shall be for a long time, perhaps for the 
rest of my life.” 

“Oh, my brother!” and even -Zella’s hard 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, Zella, Diego told me yesterday that 
it must be so!” 

“ And you will forgive Carlotta for this ?” 

“Yes; think what I have made her suffer ; 
it is I who should ask pardon.” 

“ But, oh, Ralph, this is horrible !” 

“yen so, Zella; you see I can no longer 
claim Blanche; it is useless to keep her a 
prisoner. The thought of her shut up there 
is pela ewe misery to me.” 

ella sat for some moments lost in thought ; 
at last she looked up. “Iam goin away, 
Ralph; you do notneed me here any onger.” 

“ Going where?” 

“ Back to Ryechester, I can not stay here 
and see Blanche given back to—” 

She paused, she could not summon resolu- 
tion to pronounce that name, Even from her 
brother she guarded the secret of that last in- 
terview with Edgewood; it was too bitter to 
be revealed to any one, 

“Well, Zella, if you will be happier away, 
you had better go. My poor sister, you look 
as if you had suffered. 

“T have, Ralph, my God! suffered terribly ! 
You are resolved, then, on this point ?” 

Yes.” ‘ 

“Then I will f° away this afternoon. 
When you are well enough, you and Carlotta 
will come to the Brown Cottage.” 

Thus it was arranged; yet when the mo- 
tment for Zella’s departure came, she hung 
with strange fondness over her brother’s bed- 
side, bidding him at last farewell, sadly, as if 
it were farewell forever. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BLANCHE 18 LIBERATED. 


THE two weeks which Blanche had passed 
shut up In that dreary room had been terri- 
bly wearisome to her. And yet the slow, 
lonely hours had not been fruitless of good, 

At first, not knowing how severe Danger- 
field’s wound was, she had been under con- 
stant apprehension of his again coming to 
seize her. As that fear faded away, a great 
thankfulness at her escape filled her heart 
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and in the leisure for reflection, newer and 
better resolves for the future sprung up, a 
her gentle character strengthened and im- 
proved under this last ordeal of solitude, 

As she sat there alone through the long 
tedious days, or lay awake in the still, silent 
night, she thought constantly of the events 
of the past year; and thus contemplating 
them more calmly, a great resolution formed 
in her mind. Shedetermined that she would 
no longer conceal from those dearest to her 
the story of her weakness at the time of Wil- 
lie’s death. And her heart thus lightened of 
the load which had lain upon it so long, she 
felt a newer and fresher courage to face the 
future. 

Her imprisonment was not wholly with- 
out alleviation. She had with her a purse, 
well-filled, which she had prepared for her 
bridal-journey. With this money she was 
able to persuade Molly to purchase for her 
many things which added to her comfort, 
and even some books which whiled away 
the latter part of her solitary confinement. 
The perfect tranquillity of her life, too, at this 
time, was not without some beneficial result, 
though the seclusion from open air and exer- 
cise was perhaps injurious ; the entire rest of 
the mind, so long under the pressure of con- 
stant excitement, was of great service to her 
over-sensitive nature. 

When she was first shut up, Blanche made 
an attempt to bribe Molly to permit her to 
escape ; but all her money was not sufficient 
to overthrow Zella’s more extravagant prom- 
ises, and Molly remained inexorable on this 
point. She did, however, consent, for a con- 
sideration, to tell Blanche something of what 
was going on in the rest of the house. 

Thus she learned Dangerfield’s hopeless 
condition, and knew that she need fear him 
no longer. After that there was nothing to 
do but patiently await her release; and 
Blanche felt confident that Carlotta would 
certainly rescue her as soon as it was possible. 

Indeed, when the Spanish lady heard from 
her husband that Blanche was still a prison- 
er there, she was much distressed, and would 
have flown at once to her release, had he not - 
restrained her. ' 

“ Wait, Carlotta,” he said; “ you must first! 
see Edgewood, and tell him all that has pass- 
ed. There would be little use in freein 
Blanche unless her innocence was fence | 
She must be restored to her lover as well as 
to liberty. 

As he spoke, a faint shadow contracted 
Dangerfield’s brow. 

Even now, it was hard to give up so utterly 
‘the plans that had been so dear. However, 
he conquered the emotion very soon, and 
then went on to tell his wife what he thought 
she had better do, : 

This was on the ene. after Zella left; 
and early the next day, Carlotta drove to 
Edgewood’s lodgings. 

he coachman she had engaged was a 
Frenchman, and by her directions he convey- 
ed a card up to Edgewood’s room. 

“Donna Carlotta D'Escobar.” 

Edgewood read the name with a start and 
a look of sudden eagerness. 

“ Where is the indy i 

“She awaits you down-stairs.” 

“TI will goto her atonce.” And seizing his 
hat, he hurried after the man, with a strange 
tumult of hope and fear at his heart 

Carlotta welcomed him with a cordially ex- 
tended hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Edgewood, I have good news 
for you. Will you come in and drive with 


me ?” 
ped Edgewood, paler 


“ Where ? where ?” 
than he had been since he first heard of 
the ee rance of his bride. 

“To Blanche!” 

And then, as they drove on, Carlotta told 
him all the history of the past fortnight, 

roving to him how innocent Blanche had 
n in a away; revealing to him un-t 
consciously, all Zella’s perfidy, sheltering her 
husband when she could; but, after all, giv- 
ing a very faithful history of his intended 
crime, and its punishment. 

Edgewood heard with wild rapture; and 
new pe 7 taking the place of the misery he 
had suffered, he thanked Carlotta for her . 
kindness enthusiastically, and was happier 
than he had ever dared to think he should be 


When they reached the house, Carlotta left 
Edgewood i the parlor, and went herself to 
prepare Blanche. 


BA 


A WICKED WOMAN. 


Molly had received ‘her orders from Nan- 
gerfield, and opened the door at once. 

Blanche looked up from the book she was 
reading in surprise at the unusual interrup- 
tion, then sprung forward to throw herself 
into her friend’s arms. 

“Carlotta! I was sure you would come!” 

“Yes, dear, I have come to take you away 
from this prison. I never knew you were 
here until yesterday, or it should have been 
sooner.” 

“T knew you would save me when you 
could.” 

“And I have brought some one in whose 
care I shall place you!” 

“Who ?” 

iM Try to guess. One whom you would like 
to see.’ 


“My father?” 

“No.” 

A deep blush spread over Blanche’s fair 
face, and Carlotta answered the unasked ques- 
tion. 

“Yes; Mr. Edgewood. Come! I will take 
you to him !” 

In'silent happiness, Blanche followed her 
friend, and Carlotta led her to the parlor, and 
there left the lovers alone together, as she 
passed to her husband's bedside. 

“Oh, my love! my love! I have found you 
again !” And wild with the rapture of the mo- 
ment, Edgewood clasped Blanche to his heart. 

They remained thus clasped in each others’ 
arms for some moments, unconscious of ey- 
ery thing but the bliss of this reunion; and 
then, afler‘a while, Carlotta rejoined them. 

“ My husband begs to see you both before 
you go. Will you come in?” she asked. 

“Certainly we will,’ replied Edgewood, 
all his anger lost in the joy of that moment ; 
and hand in: hand they followed Carlotta to 
the darkened room of the invalid. 

When they ‘saw that man who had done 
them such harm lying there so wan, so 
changed, so sad, every lingering resentment 
died out of the happy lovers’ thoughts, and 
alike they felt only the deepest. compassion 
for their fallen foe. 

As he looked once more on the girl whose 
fatal beauty had brought upon him so much 
misery, Dangerfield’s pale face grew paler, 
and his black eyes had a look of despair. 

“Blanche, Blanche!” he said, “ will you 
forgive me all that [ have done?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Blanche, gently ; {7 
do, indeed, Mr. Dangerfield, and I hope you 
will soon be well again.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT shall never be well again; but it is 
enough; I shall rest happier, knowing that 

lam forgiven. Edgewood, I have wronged 
you too.’ 

“Never mind that now, Dangerfield,” in- 
terrupted Edgewood. “ All that is over, and 
I heartily wish you could be as happy as I 
am.” 

3 A faint, bitter smile curled Dangerfield’s 
ps. 

“Tt is too late now to talk to me of happi- 
ness, Ithank you for your kindness, Good- 


He closed his eyes wearily ; and in silence, 
at a sign from Carlotta, Blanche and Edge- 
wood passed out of his presence. 

They were sobered and saddened in the 
midst of their own joy by this scene, and 
spoke in a low voice of the awful change 
these two weeks had wrought in that once 
Bay and handsome man. 

‘And now, my love,” said Edgewood, 
tt “have you decided what you will 

o 

“]T must return at once to Montrose ; poor 
father must be so anxious.” 

“ Yes, we will go there, by the next train; 
but only for a little while, dear, You know 
that wedding must take place now as soon as 
possible,” 

Then Carlotta rejoined them; and after 
thanking her again for all her kindness, they 
bade her good-by, with the hope of soon again 
seeing her in Ryechester. 

In the course of that journey, Blanche told 
Edgewood all the story of Willie’s death, 
oe the hold Zella had thus obtained over 
her; and he listened with the tenderest pity 
for all that she had suffered. Nay, more. 
Now that he heard this account from her 
lips, he became convinced that had Blanche 
gone but one step further into the raging 
iTiver to, save her brother, she, would only 
chave perished herself without. aiding him, 
and that Zella had deceived her on this point 


for the sake of obtaming some hoid over ner. | 


His view of that dark tra 


dy was a sudden 
and infinite comfort to 


lanche. 


guilt; and as she rested in Edgewood’s arms 
as they drove out to Montrose, she was at last 
certainly happy. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ZELLA’S VIGIL. 


ZELLA DANGERFIELD returned to the 
Brown Cottage a desperate and reckless wo- 
man. Shereached there at evening, and sent 
over at once for Mr. Grafton. 

He received the summons with the first 
sensation of pleasure he had known in the 
past fortnight. His life since then had been 
most wretched. His wife had been some- 
times so wild as to require to be restrained 
by actual violence ;*then again she‘had been 
so rational that he could not refuse to go up 
to see her ; and yet, once in her presence, he 
must endure the ‘bitter, cruel words with 
which she chose to taunt him, until he was 
goaded almost beyond endurance. 

All this time, too, on his dressing-table 
stood the;vial) containing the white powder 
that Zella had given him. There it was, 
shining at him like a tempting white demon 
in the days when he was so wretched—grin- 
ning at him like a livid corpse during his 
restless nights—mocking him, alluring him, 
tormenting him, till he grew nervous and 
haggard as a real murderer from long con- 
templation of its haunting possibilities. Once 
or twice, when he was very desperate, he 
took the bottle up and removed the cork ; 
then the faint, deadly odor turned him sick 
and faint, and. he put it down hastily with a 
shudder; yet he had never had courage to 
dare to use it. 

The idea of liberty, the wish to: be free 
from this horrible wife, was indeed ever 
present to him, but the pluck to commit a 
crime was lacking; the thought was with 
him constantly; now that Blanche was gone, 
there was nothing to drive it away through 
wretched days and sleepless nights; it was 
ever before him; but the resolution to carry 
it out never came to the poor broken-down 
precios When he heard, then, that the 

eautiful enchantress who had so captivated 
him had returned, he was rotised for the first 
time from the wretched monotony of think- 
ing constantly of thisone horrible possibili- 
ty; and, dressing himself with unusual care, 
he hastened to the Brown Cottage. 

He was much startled by the change he 
found in Zella—the haggard misery of her 
face, the strange, fierce light that shone in 
her 43 eyes; even the carelessness of her 
plain black dress, so unlike her usual elegant 
toilets. f 

“ What is the matter?” he asked, anxious- 
ly. _‘‘ Have you been ill, dearest Zella ?” 

“No,” she-said, motioning him away with 
an imperious gesture, “but Ralph has been 
dreadfully ill.” 

“Ralph? Then Blanche—” he gasped. 

“Ts free. Yes, they are not married. I sent 


| for you to tell you all that has happened.” 


And she briefly related what had passed. 

Mr. Grafton heard in amazement, andvyet 
with great pleasure. He was very glad that 
his darling Blanche was not married to the 
man he distrusted ;,and a fresher and purer 
mitt of happiness sprung up in his breast 
as Zella told him that she would, in all prob- 
ability, return with Edgewood to Montrose 
before long. 

“ But the letter!” exclaimed Mr. Grafton ; 
“that letter that Blanche wrote to. me. 
your brother carried her off against her 
wishes, why did she write that ?” 

“She did not write it.” 


“ How do you know ?” 
“ Because I wrote it myself.” 
“You!” 


“ Yes, I. “Oh, you need not look so horri- 
fied; I could do worse things than that,” 
she said, with a strange laugh. “I did it to 
help Ralph; I put it on the table that day 
Blanche left, while John was out looking, 
and it was I who decoyed her away.” , 

“ Oh, Zella!” 

“ Yes, I did, Mr. Grafton. Of course you 
think mea wretch.” 

“ No, I think you the most glorious woman 
in the world!” he said, drawing nearer to 
her. 


For the | 
first time im-all these months, her heart was | 
lightened of a load that»had seemed like | 


“And you! Whathave you been aoing Y 
she asked, moving away impatiently. 

“T have been very unhappy, Zella.” 

“How is Mrs, Grafton?” 

His eyes fell under the sneer with which 
| She asked the question; at that moment he 
| was ashamed that he was not a murderer. 
|. “Worse every day,” he replied; then 
coming close to her, and whispering; “ Zella 
T have not given her that.” 

She laughed a short, hard laugh. 

“ Oh, I knew that you would never dare.” 

““ Will you give it to her?” he asked, fasci 
nated by the evil beauty of her face. 

“1? No, indeed! tee other things to 
think of besides helping you out of you 
troubles.” 

“Zella, don’t you wish that I was free ?” 

“Don’t ask me that to-night,” she said. “J 
am tired ahd worn out, Mr. Grafton. I had 
rather be alone.” 

“ But I may come again to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes. I wanted to tell. you thal 
Blanche was coming back. Please do noi 
mention my name to either her or Edgewood 
—they are justly very angry with me; but let 
me know as soon as they arrive.” 

And Mr. Grafton promised, and then re- 
turned to his home, unconscious that he was 


tracked all the way by a slight, crouching . 


figure that watched him eagerly with its 
bright, glassy eyes. Mrs. Grafton had been 
so much better that day that the vigilance of 
her nurses had relaxed. If her husband had 
known this he would have had good cause 
for uneasiness, for of late a new phase had 
wppeared in his wife’s insane recriminations ; 
she had reproached him with his admiration 
for Zella, and shown herself bitterly jealous, 
even to the point of accusing him of the wish 
to be rid of her, and to marry her rival. 
When she had first said this, Mr. Grafton had 
been utterly overcome, turning white, and 
trembling at the unexpected truth of her mad 
words. Of late, however, he had grown 
somewhat accustomed to her reiterations on 
this point; yet had he seen that gaunt form 
and the look of hate it flung back toward the 
Brown Cottage, he would have been stricken 
with terror at thought of what that wretched 
woman might yet be capable of. 


motionless in her chair till the gate had clos- 
ed behind her visitor; then when she was 
sure he would not return, she sprung up and 
locked the door. After that, though the spring 
evening was mild, she closed all the windows 
carefully, then once more she went to the 
inlaid cabinet and unlocked it, She took out 
the white, cut-glass vial, from which she had 
taken the poison, and examined it, her eyes 
glittering strangely in the brilliant light she 
had placed beside her; then, from another 
shelf, she lifted a curiously-ornamented dag- 
ger: it'was very long, and very sharp; as 
she drew it from its elegant scabbard, the 
light flashed from the gleaming blade, so dan- 
gerously keen and strong ; Zella ran her fin- 
ger along its edge, with a strange smile of 
pleasure on her)!'ps, turning it with singular 
enjoyment to see the brilliant rays sparkle on 
the polished. steel. 
Presently she restored this tiny yet most 
deadly weapon to its sheath, and touched the 
spring of a secret drawer. It opened, and 
she took from it a case of embossed leather, 
its sole contents. With a'small] key she un- 
locked this,case. It. contained a gold-mount- 
ed pistol of exquisite workmanship, with all 
the implements for loading or cleaning it, ar- 
ranged around it, Zella’s dark face grew 
even more earnest now, as she examined this 
last and most deadly implement of destruc- 
tion. _ It was revolver, but as yet was harm- 
less, for it was not loaded. 
Again that smile of triumph curled those 
full lips, as Zella, with hands that did not 
tremble, deliberately measured out the pow- 
der, pushed in the balls and fitted on the 
caps, until that ornamental toy was a dan- 
gerous weapon, with its six deaths in its 
slender barrel, When she was sure thatit was 
all ready for the dark work for which it was 
destined, she placed it beside the dagger on 
an ¥ onen shelf where she could reach them 
easily, 
“This, for him,” she muttered. “This 
for me,” a8 she replaced the white flask in 
the drawer. 
| All her preparations were complete now. 
| nothing remained but to wait. To wait! 
| hard wd for.a restless spirit like hers, more 

trying of all occupations to one bent on a 


When Zella was left alone, she remained! 


d 


| 


ro 
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crfme, Zelia was very resolved, and never 
once in all that long night did her purpose 
swerve, though sleep scarcely visited her 
burning eyelids, coming only in the form of 
a fitful doze, that was haunted by every sort 
of strange, weird vision; and leaving her to 
all the misery of an awakening to the despair 
that was driving her to this awful fate, hours 
before the dawn. 

Morning came at last; and restless as had 
been the night, it was late before Zella came 
down-stairs. Then she could eat no break- 
fast; but she was drinking her second cup of 
strong coffee, which supplied its place, when 
the servant came in to say that a lady wish- 
ed to see her. 

WAY lady !” exclaimed Zella. “ Who is it, 
Manuel?’ 

“T don’t know, Miss.” 

“Ts it Miss Grafton?’ she asked, with a 
sudden flush. 

“Oh, no; an oldish lady, all in black—a 
widow, I think, Miss.” 

“T can’t see her,” said Zella, dropping 
back in her chair. ‘“ Send her away.” 

The man went out but presently returned. 
“She won’t go, Miss; she says she must see 
you; it isa matter of life and death.” 

This singular message aroused a little even 
Zella’s languid interest, and she went out to 
the parlor. There she found a delicate-look; 
ing lady, with light hair, streaked with gray, 
and a face that was very sweet in its expres- 
sion, though saddened now by some desper- 
ate anxiety. As Manuel had said, she was 
dressed in widow’s weeds. Zella bowed cold- 
ly to the stranger. 

* What do you wish ?” 

“T am Clarence Evelyn’s mother,” ex- 
claimed the pale lady. 

Zella bowed again, but without exhibiting 
the slightest interest. 

“Oh, Miss Dangerfield, I have come to you 
because he is dying !” 

Still no change on Zella’s impassive face. 
“T do not see how I can aid you,” she said. 
aoe 
Mw He sent me to beg you to come and see 
him.” 
Zella drew back. “It is quite impossible, 
Mrs. Evelyn.” 

“Oh, Miss Deseret, do not say that! 
He thinks he will live longer.if you will 
only come: The doctor thinks so too,” 
she went on eagerly. ‘“ He thinks if he can 
be roused from this Gespernits state, he ma 
rally and revive a little. You surely will 
come. 

“ No,” replied Zella ; ‘it is impossible.” 
“Do you refuse a dying man’s request?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But do you know that it will kill him? 
Oh, Miss Dangerfield, do not. thus cruelly de- 
stroy roy last hope, and send me home to give 
my son his death-blow! He knows that I 
have come for you, and when that hope of 
seeing you is taken away he will die!” and 
the poor mother’s sad eyes filled with hot 
tears as she spoke, 

“Mrs. Evelyn,” replied Zella, with a look 
of wearied indifference, “all this is pothing 
tome. I never authorized these hopes, an 
am not responsible for the consequences of 
any Tash promises you may have given your 
son 


“Miss Dangerfield’ exclaimed the lady, 
roused to sudden indignation, “ do you know 
that you have killed him ?” ’ 

Zella shrugged her shoulders, 

“T beg you pardon, but you have no war- 
rant for your assertion.” 

“Yes, I have. He loved you, Miss Dan- 

eld, my poor boy loved you madly and 
esperately, as you know, and you trifled 
with him. You played with his heart till 
you grew weary of it, and then threw it away. 
And do you know the result? He was living 
happily with me; upon his salary we were 
able to maintain a comfortable home in 
Washington; he met you, and every thing 
was forgotten for you; he neglected his du- 
ties, and at last gave up his place, to be near 
ou. At your first cold word he sickened; 
your continued indifference. hastened the 
rogress of his mortal disease ; and he is dying 
or you now, as surely as if you had struck 
a dagger into his heart; and now, now when 
your cruel work is over, you refuse the last 


_ request of this poor dying man, whose life 


you have destroyed !” 


“ Mrs. Evelyn,” said Zella, icily, “I forgive 
your accusations enly on account of your 
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very natura. excitement; but tne sooner you 
leave my house the better.” 

“ Oh, Miss Dangerfield, forgive me if I have 
been too hasty !” plead the poor mother ; “but 
in pity grant this, his last request.” 

“Tt is useless to ask it.” 

“And yet you once loved him !” 

An angry flush swept up under Zella’s 
dark skin. 

“ He told you that ?” 

“Yes, I have ever been his confidant, and 
I listened well pleased when he painted to me 
the bright hopes he had of winning you for 
his wife. To think how they have all faded 
now, and that he, my boy, lies dying!” re- 
peated the poor lady, in utter anguish, “ For 
the sake of that love, Miss Dangerfield, come 
to my poor dying child.” 

No” replied Zella; ‘ you only weary me 
by this tedious reiteration,” 

“But, Miss Dangerfield,” she entreated, 
with the tears streaming down her wan face, 
“he is my only son, and I am a widow.” 

“That is nothing to me,” said Zella, moving 
away. 

Mrs. Evelyn sprung after her, and caught 
her by the dress. 

“Oh, Miss Dangerfield, to save his life for 
a little while! have some pity on a mother's 
prayer for the life of her only child! As 
you hope for mercy, show some mercy now.” 

It was all in vain, that last desperate ap- 


peal. Zella wrenched herself free, and rung 
the bell, 
“Mrs, Evelyn, I would not see your son 


now if by so doing I could restore him to per- 
fect health.” Thén, as the servant appeared, 
“Manuel, show this lady to the carriage. 
Good-morning.” 

The poor grief-stricken woman walked 
feebly away. Zella looked after her a mo- 
ment. 

“Go away now !” she murmured; “ not to 
save the lives of all the men who ever loved 
me | 

Then, as the carriage rolled away, the sub- 
ject faded from her thoughts, and she placed 
herself at the window for the beginning of 
her vigil. Shescarcely left that post for the 
next four hours, at every sound of wheels 
looking eagerly forth, observing narrowly 
every passer-by. At last came those for 
whom she watched. About two o’clock, a 
hackney-coach came down the road from 
Ryechester. Zella sprung up, and peered 
out earnestly from behind the blinds. In 
the few moments that the carriage was in 
sight, she saw who were its occupants. She 
saw that Blanche’s fair head was resting on 
her lover’s shoulder, and she saw the happy 
look on Edgewood’s face. 

As she stood there, Zella set her teeth and 
clutched her hands, with some words that 
were like a curse. Then, when they were 
out of sight, she turned away with the light 
of some eager purpose in her resolute eyes. 
She went to her room and wrapped herself 
in a large black cloak and hood. Returning 
to the parlor, she took the pistol and the dag- 
ger from the cabinet, and hiding them in her 
belt, left the house, 

The spring afternoon was mild and bright 
as Zella struck into the woods at Montrose. 
The sun shone gayly down through the 
branches that were yet but scantily clothed 
with pale-green leaves, the grass was fresh 
and crisp beneath her feet, and violets and 
white anemones studded the ground. Never 
heeding the soft beauty of budding nature, 
Zella hurried on, choosing her way through 
the thickest portion of the grove, and keeping 
out of sight of the house till she reached the 
river. ere there was a group of yellow 
willows already in almost full leaf, that 
offered a very complete shelter, and there Zella 
crouched. 

From this point she could see the house; 
and hour after hour, scarcely chatas her 

sition, she kept her watch on it. Theriver 

ashed on, almost at her feet; for just here 
the ground fell away, forming a little paling, 
up which she looked at the house standing 
on higher ground. Further on behind her was 
the cliff where stood Willie’s grave, while 
above and around sloped the ornamental 

ounds of Montrose. ‘The afternoon slowly 
faded away and no one appeared outside the 
doors but some of the servants, The sun 
sunk slowly down in a glory of orange 
clouds that shed a flood of golden light on 
the scene, the waves of the river were lit up 
with yellow and crimson luster, the windows 
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of the house gleamed as if a fire were raging 
within, and long lines of dancing light stole 
straight into the dim masses of the woods, 
and visited for a few seconds the violets that 
nestled on the moss. Then gradually a pale 
tint spread over the sky, the clouds grew of 
a darker hue, the orange and scarlet faded 
into gray and purple, the waters of the river 
looked black in the deepening twilight, the | 
birds flew low with cries of warning to their | 
nests, and darkness gradually visited the 
scene. 

All this time Zella never left her watch. 
As the shadows grew denser, and the danger 
of observation less, she abandoned her now 
sheltered position for one nearer the house, 
where she could, even in the gloom, watch 
that those whom she awaited never left its 
doors. 

As the last rays of daylight faded away, a 
new radiance gradually stole out to illumine 
the waters and the woods, not with the glo- 
rious light of day, but with the favorite beauty 
of the night. The moon in her first quarter 
hung out her beacon on the dark azure of,the 
sky, and a few stars shone out of the cloud- 
less depths. For a little this new luster 
seemed to contend with the now ghastly illu- 
mination that yet came from the sunset, then 
all the heavens grew dark alike, and the moon 
reigned alone in her beauty, 

The grove was very somber now, only here 
and there a silver ray falling into its gloomy | 
shade. On the lawn near the house blac 
shadows lay ; 4 Mae them, every flower and 
shrub and vase shone with unearthly beauty 
in the pale moonbeams, while down in the 
ravine the waves of the river sparkled like 
liquid diamonds, 


CHAPTER XXXL 
THE END OF ZELLA’S PLOT. 


Mr. Grarron’s greeting of Blanche anc 
Edgewood was indeed a joyful one. He was 
so glad to have his dear daughter back again, 
to feel that she was safe from that man whom 
he had so feared, to know that at last she was 
to be happy with her love. As he touched| 
her hand and felt her pure kiss, the horrible 
ee of the past fortnight seemed to 
ade all away. The dreams of crime and 
poison fled like poisonous exhalations before 
the bright sunlight, and Mr. Grafton drew a 
long breath of relief, and rejoiced with heart- 
felt thankfulness that the presence of his 
ees had destroyed forever his temptation 
to evil. 

Blanche indeed looked as she felt, entirel 
happy. She was still pale, it is true, but it 
was no longer the pallor of misery. A bright 
color ever and anon flashed out on her round 
cheeks, and her eyes were brighter with a 
look of peaceful joy. There was very much 
for these three to talk of, and the hours of the 
afternoon glided away rapidly, Mrs, Grafton 
had seemed wonderfully quiet and rational 


. for the last two days, and even that source of 


anxiety was removed, so that it was dark, and 
the servant announced dinner before they 
realized how time had sped away. 

After dinner, Mr. Grafton jooked uneasily 
at his watch. He bethought him of bis pro- 
mise to tell Zella when Blanche arrived, and 
resolved to go at once to the Brown Cottage. 
He thought, too, that the lovers would enjoy 
a little tete-a-tete, and so slipped away unno- 
ticed, while Blanche and Edgewood returned 
to the drawing-room. They only remained 
there a few moments when Blanche said: 

‘Mark, I am going up-stairs to see mamma; 
T ought to have gone before. I must go now, 
or she will haye retired for the night.’ 

“Darling!” said Edgewood, “1 don’t like 
to have you go there; I am afraid she will 
speak harshly to.you.” , 

“Oh, hope not. Papa says she is so much 
better, and even if she does, Mark, I had ra- 
ther go up for a little while.” 

“Well, dearest, yee know best. While you 
are up there, I will go outside and smoke my 
cigar. I do not like to forget poor aunt Au- 
gusta’s prejudices, even now.” 

“Very well, I shall not be gone long.” 

“ Blanche,” said Mark, stopping her as she. 
went out, “where was it that Willie fell in 
the river? I want to go and examine the 
spot for myself, to scare away the last of your 
unfounded remorse,” 

“Tt was just below the cliff, near the yel- 


\ 


low willows. 
ether. Oh, 
appy | 

She lingered a moment to meet her lover’s 
kiss, and then went up-stairs, while Mark 
hoe his hat and passed out into the moon- 

ight. 

lanche went to the door of her mother’s 
room and knocked; there was no answer, and 
she knocked again; this time the nurse opened 
the door. 

‘Lucretia, where is mamma?” 

“T think she must be in her sitting-room, 
Miss. She was here a little while ago.” 

They passed through the bedroom to the room 
adjoining, which had been fitted up for the in- 
valid’s use. There was no one there. 

“This is strange,” said the nurse; “ but Mrs. 
Grafton has been very flighty of late, and has 
taken odd freaks to. wander about the house.” 

‘¢ You ought to be with her always, Lucretia,” 
said Blanche, in some anxiety. 

‘*T know it, Miss; but she is very quick and 
gives me the slip sometimes.” 

She took up the lamp and went out to search 
for the missing lady. Blanche, left thus by her- 
self, walked to a window and looked out into 
the lawn. It seemed silent and deserted, sleep- 
ing under the silvery moonbeams. She stood a 
moment enjoying the calm beauty of the scene; 
and then on a sudden there rung out on the still 
night a shriek so wild, so awful, so agonized, 
that her heart stood still with horror, and she 
staggered away shivering, with an oyerwhelm- 
ing oreboding of evil. 

ella’s —— vigil was rewarded at last. As 
she crouched nearer the house in the shadow, 
she saw, after a while, Mr. Grafton come out; 
she drew back, holding her breath as she watch- 
ed him, and in that moment did not observe that 
a stealthy figure, keeping always in the shade, 
and dressed like herself in black, had crept out 
after him, and was warily following him; noise- 
lessly it stole on till it reached the grove, then 
a slight movement of Zella, asshe turned away, 
ie itsattention, and with catlike quickness 
it abandoned its pursuit of Mr. Grafton, and 
glided behind her. Iv another instant, the door 
opened and Edgewood came out. 

As she saw that well-known form, Zella’s 
eyes flashed in the moonlight, and putting her 
hand to her belt, she drew out the pistol. ige- 
wood walked on rapidly, whistling a light air; 
it was the very waltz they had P aeyiee that 
night in the bal masque at Paris. lla’s heart 
beat quick, and her cheeks flushed as she recog- 
nized the tune; reckless now of observation, 
she followed him as he traveled toward the 
river and the tall, gaunt woman followed her. 

Edgewood, all unconscious of this sinister ob- 
servation, went on quickly, first to the cliff, and 
then down the path which poor Willie had taken 
to the river; there he paused, with the moon- 
—_— falling on his graceful form and handsome 


He had moved so rapidly that Zella only 
reached the cliff as he Lt be on the lower 
bank; then she, too, pa ;. he. was scarcely 
six paces below her; she could take full aim as 
he stood there so happily unconscious. 

‘Mark! Mark!” @ whispered, softly. 
“Oh, how I love him!” She hesitated ‘still a 
moment, and the crouching form that follow- 
ed her crept closer to her, ‘‘ Yet if he were 
to see me now, he would scorn me and my 
love!” murmured Zella, and that last thought 
gave her new resolution. She raised herself 
up a little, and the moonbeams flashed on the 
barrel of the pistol. ‘I swore to kill him! 
Mark! Mark! you shall be mine, at least in 
death!” 

Her eyes gleamed; and her face, pale as death, 
and all uncovered now, was rigid as chiseled 
marble, in the still moonlight, as she aimed the 
deadly weapon at that defenseless head. 

At that moment, with a low growl, like that 
of some wild animal, the gaunt figure sprung 
forward and twisted its arms around her. Zella 
uttered a cry of amazement, and then turned 
sick with & mortal fear, as she writhed in that 
iron grasp, and saw close to hers the excited 
= and burning eyes of Mr. Grafton’s maniac- 
wife. 

“Yes! yes! I will be revenged! You would 
have my husband murder me! Ha! ha! He 
shall never hold you in his arms, false traitress! 
Willie! Willie! I come!” 

All the time that the mad woman was speak- 
ing, she had hurried her captive, notwithstand- 
ing her frantic struggles, nearer and nearer the 
edge of the cliff; now she twined her arms 
tighter around her; and with one wild shriek, 
that cleft its way, winged with horror, through 
the silent night, she leaped over the edge of the 
chasm and her trembling victim with 
her into the swift torrent below. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CONCLUSION. 
EpcEwoop had been a partial witness of this 
awful tragedy; but before he could intervene 
to render any assistance, the two dark forms 
had-fallen into the river and disappeared from 
sight. 
. He’ had no idea’ of what had 
was only when he returned to the house 


Some day we will go there to- 
Mark, you have made me so 


; 
for 
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help, and learned that Mrs. Grafton was miss- 
ing, that a suspicion of the probability that this 
had been her work occurred to him. Ina few 
moments, Mr. Grafton returned from his use- 
less visit to the Cottage, and then a new appre- 
hension, that at first seemed utterly without 
foundation, overcame him. A search was in- 
stantly instituted, andere long their worst fears 
were realized; the bodies of the two women 
were found at the bend where they had discov- 
ered Willie’s lifeless corpse. Zella Dangerfield 
was quite dead; Mrs. Grafton breathed a few 
hours, but expired without recovering conscious- 
ness. 
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may seem, found a consolation in his last hours 
in the thought that she was already in the 
world of shadows. 

Mrs. Grafton died intestate; the whole of her 
roperty d to her husband and to Mark 
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This time it was no stolen wedding. Surround- 
ed by friends, and robed in white, so that she 
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bs beth 9 Blanche was united to the man she 
loved. 
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sent, postage paid, on receipt of twelve cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, N. Y. 


20 OrpPHAN NELL, THE ORANGE GIRL; Or, 


21 Now anv Forever; or, Why Did She Ma: 


41 PRETTY 
42 DANCING IN THE Barn and 63 other 
43 H. M.S. Prvarore, compLets, and 


14 Wuy 1 Marriep Him. By Sara Claxton. 

15 A Farr Face. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

16 Trust Her Nor. By Margaret Leicester. 

17 ALoyat Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 

18 His Inot. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

19 Tae Broxen Brrrornat; or, Love versus Hate, 


By Mary Grace Halpine. Ready March 23d. 
The Witches 

March 30th. 
Him? 

6th. 


of New York. By Agile Penne. 
By Henrietta Thackeray. Ready Ap 


22 Tue Brive or AN Actor; or, Banished from 


Home. By the author of a Clifton,” “‘ Pride 
and Passion,” etc. Ready April 13th. 


A new issue every week. 


For sale by all Newsdealers, price five cents each 


or sent, postage paid, on receipt of six cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, N. Y. 


THE 


Half-Dime Singer's Library 


1 Waoa, Exmta! and 59 other Songs. 

2 Caprain Curr and 57 other Songs. 

8 Tue Garxsporo’ Har and 62 other Songs. 

4 Jonnny Moraan and 60 other Songs. 

5 uu Strme You Wirn A Fratrser and 62 other 


Songs. 
6 Grorcr THE CHARMER and 56 other Songs. 
7% Tue Bevis or Rockaway and 52 other Songs. 
8 youn Feiian, You're Too Fresx and 60 other 
songs. 
9 Say Youne Grew and 65 other Songs. 


10 I'm THE GoverNoR’s OnLy Son and 58 other Songs, 
11 My Faw and 65 other Songs. 

12 Comin’ Toro’ THE Rye and 55 other Songs. 

13 THe Roiiickine TRIsHMAN and 59 other Songs. 

14 Oty Doe Tray and 62 other Songs. 

15 WHoa, CHARLI£ and 59 other Mey 

16 In tm1s WHEAT By AnD By and 62 other Songs. 
17 Nancy Lee and 58 other Songs. 

18 I’m THE Boy THAT's Bound To BLaze and 87 other 


Songs. 

19 Tae Two OrpHans and 59 other Songs, 

20 WHAT ARE THE WiLp Waves Sayine, Sister? 
and 59 other Songs. 

21 Inpignant Potty Woe and 59 other Songs. 

22 Tue Oty Arm-Cuarr and 58 other Songs. 

23 On Coney Istanp Beacu and 58 other Songs. 

24 Op Simon, THE Hot-CorN Man and 60 others. 

25 I’w in Love and 56 other Songs. 

26 PARADE OF THE GuaRps and 56 other Songs. 

27 Yo, Heave, Ho! and 60 other Songs. 

28 "I'witt Never po To Grpir ur So and 60 other 


Songs. 
29 hae Reegees Over THe Borper and 54 other 


n, 
30 THE MERRY Lavanine Man and 56 other Songs. 
81 Sweer ForGet-me-Nor and 55 other Songs. 
82 Lepriy Bapy Mine and 53 other Songs. 
83 De sae ‘AM DE INSTRUMENT FoR Mz and 53 other 
ongs. 
34 Tarry and 50 other Songs. 


35 Just To PLEASE THE Boys and 52 other Songs. 
86 SKATING ON 


One IN THE GuTTeR and 52 other 


; 


Son 
Premretsmes and 60 other Songs. 


Son; 
Ww other Songs. 
Sold everywhere by Newsdealers, at five cents 


per copy, or sent post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of Six cents per number. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Pustisrmns, - 
98 Wru11AM STREET, New Yorre. 


\ 


